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PREFACE 


The Report of the National Comir.ission on Agriculture 
comprises 69 chapters in 15 parts, A complete list of 
chapters and parts is given in pages (ii) and (iii). The 
Terms of Reference of tlie Commission and its composition 
arc given in Part I - Chapter 1 - Introduction. 

This volume entitled ‘Agrarian Reforms# ' is Part XV 
of the Report and is divided into the following five 
chapters: 

65. Land Refrirms Policy 

66. Land Reforms Legislation and 
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67. Agrarian Structure and Perspective 
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LAi^ID RZFCfRMS POLICY 

1 R:iE-Hro.CPEi®5XE LAI'iD 
TEiNTJRS SYSTEM 

65.1,1 The East India Company inherited from the Mughal land 
revenue administration various types of land tenures and rights 
in land. There were, firstly, vast areas of land held by the 
state as Khas lands. Then there were Jaeirs . Inams etc., 
allotted to big feudal landlords in lieu of certain financial or 
military obligations towards the state. Thirdly, there were 
lands allotted to revenue farmers or rent collectors, commonly 
called Zamindars, v;ho had to pay, a S.xed amount annualyas land 
revenue to the state. Fourthly, there were lands held and ■ 
cultivated by peasants who paid their land revenue directly to 
the government without the intervention of any intermediary. 

In between these categories were various tenures of a 
transitional or mixed character,- All these put together 
constituted a complex pattern of land relations, with many local 
variations. In all these cases the state occupied the position 
of a super landlord, 

65,,1,2 Under the super landlordship of the state, the 
rights and obligations of each category of teniore holder were ■ 
sought to be defined. The Jagirdars who were a part of the 
top ruling apparatus, held their .iagirs, strictly speaking, on 
the condition that they fulfilled their political and 
administrative responsibilities to the satisfaction of the state. 
In practice, however, the .t^girdar s, generally speaking, became 
the unquestioned ovrners of the lands allotted to them as iaeirs . 
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65.1.3 Though originally the status of the zanindars vas 
that of rent receivers or revenue farmers, they became, in due 
course of time, the owners of lands allotted to them. It was 
from amongst this class that a powerful landed aristocracy 
developed which entrenched itself firmly in the agrarian society 
of t lat time. The peasants or the cultivators holding land, 
whether directly under the state or under the landlords, 
enjoyed certain traditional rights which made them the virtual 
ovrners of the plots they cultivated. They enjoyed hereditary 
occupancy rights and. could also transfer their lands, though 

in those days, land was generally not subject to sale and 
purchase, . Rents were fixed at the customary level and v;ere 
not enhanced under normal conditions. 

65.1.4 It is true that the land tenure systems evolved by 
the British were genetically related to the various forms of 
tenure which were extant under the Mughals in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth century. But what is 
noteworthy is the fact that, while under the earlier regimes, 
land settlements were made either for maintaining or 
expanding agricultm'*al production or for acquiring political 
influence and povrerj under the British, land settlements 
became the main instrument for increasing the revenues of 
the state. In fact, the land policy of the British rulers 
was from its very inception closely linked up with the 
financial exigencies of the then colonial rule in the country, 

65.1.5 Utilidng the institution of the State as super 
landlord, the British administr.?:tion adopt^i-'-’ . modified or 
transformed the prevailing land, tenures in a ..xauner as to 
secure the maximum revenue for eo\\;...:nr.jnt from l.uid tax. 
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They made various experiinenxs in the field of tenurial reforms 
keeping in view their fundamental objective of revenue 
maximisation. 

65.1.6 Though the two main systems of land tenure 
introduced by the British i,e, the zamindari and the ryotwari 
systems differed in form, yet the governing principle in the 
case of both vjas acquisition by the State of the maximum surplus 
from ’agricultural produce, 

65.1.7 The East India Company secured zamindari rights in the 
first instance over the estates of Calcutta, Gobindapur and 
Sutanati from the Subedar Nawab Azimush Shan in 1697. Having 
taken over these estates it appointed Ralph Sheldon as the first 
British Zamindar (Revenue Collector) for that area. Unlike the 
earlier zamindars, the main concern of the new British Zamindar 
was to fill the coffers of the Company, In 1757 it extended its 
zamindari area and acquired the estate of 24 parganas through 

a secret treaty with ^y.r JSfar,^ After Robert Clivo secured from 
Emperor Shah Alam the Dewani of Bengal the Company acquired the 
status of the overlordship over all the zamindars of Bengal, 

65.1.8 The zamindari system., in the early phases developed as 
a very crude and oppressive machinery for exacting the utmost, 

as rent, from the working peasantry. Under the Mughals the 
rights of a tributary fedual landlord, commonly called zamindar, 
was gra-nted by the Emperor on the basis of a promise by the 
landlord to pay a stipulated sum to the State annually as land 
revenue. The rights included the right to rule over the 
inhabitants of the estate, which was c:'lloc' the zamindari rights 
In the latter part of the J.'.ughal rule, with the weakening of thac 
central authority, zamind:'ri rights could be secured 

directly from the provincial governors or .Subc-dars, 
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65.1.9 The Company’s financial req-oirements for meeting 
the cost of its expanding territorial administration began 
to increase rapidly and the entire land revemae system was 
tuned up to meet those costs. Mew zamindaris were created 
and auctioned to the highest bidder. The revenue demands 
of the Company became unlimited. Land revenue rates were 
enhanced enormously and such zainindars as could not pay the 
enhanced demands vrere ousted and replaced by new allottees. 
Customary rents v;ere abolished and the zanindars \^ere given 
the freedom to collect whatever they possibly could as rents. 
The actual cultivators were deprived of all their traditional 
rights, including the right of security of tenure. This 
process continued till 1793 when on the basis of a permanent 
settlement most of the old zamindars were replaced by new ones, 
drawn largely from urban traders, money lenders etc., who 

had acquired voalth and influence doing business with the 
Company. The mass of peasants were reduced to the status of 
rack rented semi serfs or bonded labo'ur. Under these 
circumstances the entire agrarian structure of Bengal began 
to disintegrate. So widespread was the plunder and tyranny to 
which the peasantry was subjected that millions died in 
recurring famines. During the great Bengal famine of 1770 
nearly 50 per cent of the agricultural population died of 
starvation and about 33 per cent of the land rendered waste. 
This was followed by three devastating faraines in quick 
succession in the years 1784, 1737 and 1790 respectively, 

65.1.10 The Permanent Settlement introduced by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1793 was an attempt to restore scoa order in 
the prevailing chaos and to save the. i.iternal market for 
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British goods from the imminent ruin th-t it was facing due to 

mass pauperisation of the peasantry in rural areas* Under that 

settlement proprielAry rights were besteaded on zamindars and land 

revenue demands were fixed in perpetuity. No fixation of rents 

was provided for, nor were occupancy rights protected. The 

ostensible aims of the Permanent Settlement were two, viz.Cl) to 

create a class of big land owners who could be depended upon as 

the pillars of British rule in the country and, (2) to induce 

moneyed men to acquire landed property and Invest capital in 

agriculture* It was expected that the introduction of the 

British pattern of landlordism would lend stability to British 

rule in India and would also help to develop agriculture and save 

the country from recurring famines. The first of these two 

expectations was fulfilled, b\^t the second remained totally 

unrealised* For, the nevr zamindars, created under the Settlomontj 

many of whom were drawn from the class of Companys' agents and 

* 

* gomasthas* who had amassed wealth through business, profiteering 
and speculation, continued to live as parasites and grow rich by 
rack renting. The sole concern of this nev; class of landlords was 
to squeeze the maximun rents out of the peasantry. In. fact, 
many of them started farming out their estates. In zamindari 
areas share cropping continued to be the dominemt form of a 
baclcward agriculture, 

65*1.11 The new zamindars did, Indeed, act as the pillars of 

British Crown but the expectation that they would Invest capital 

in agriculture was utterly belied. They resorted largely to 

sub-lnfeiidation or farming out of the right to collect rent which, 

where 

in Bengal and other areas Permanent Sec-’-Iement wafe introduced, 

led to the eraorc'once o£ l 'ha,].’- of Ir.tvjrraodlc.:. ‘ es 


be Ween the 
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state and the tiller* Thus came into existeme a class of suh 
proprietors or tenure holders under the zamindars vrho further 
reinforced the system of rent exactions. The utterly rack 
rented peasantry of Bengal thus began to disintegrate and die 
out, 

65,1*12 The idea of a Permanent Settlement fixing land 
revenue in perpetuity, hovv’ever, soon fell into disrepute 
since it did not ensure the flo\/ of ever Increasing revenues 
into the coffers of the state. By 1820 the concept of 
proprietary estates temporarily settled had come to the fore. 
Regulation VII of 1822 provided for temporary settlements with 
landlords with periodic rosettlements. Subsequent zamlndari 
settlement in the United Provinces and other parts of country 
were done on that basis. 

65.1.13 With the lapse of time, however, the very idea of 
malting settlements with landlords or zamindars, v/hother on a 
permanent or a temporary basis, began to lose ground. This 
was partly because such settlements did net lend themselves 
easily to future enhancement of land revenue, and partly 
because they brought in their wake such Intense rack renting 
of the peasantry that normal agrlc\iLiyi^3l processes were 
obstructed and the internal market was pauperised, causing 
damaS.e to British trade in rural areas, A more remunerative 
and stable land tenure system, ensuring increasing revenues 
to the state and some measure of stability to agricultiiral 
production \'Jas found in the so called ryotifari system, 

65.1.14 Under the ryotwari system, settlement was made 

separately with each peasant holder of land, oj- ryot, who was 
recognised as the preprietor tn^'^ s.'blet. 
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mortgago or transfer by gift or sale. Thj ryot was protected 
from ejectment as long as he paid the fixed assessment to the 
Government, Periodic resettlements were made. The ryotv/ari 
settlement \7as introduced by Thomas Munro in the newly conquered 
territories of Madras in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, A similar settlement was introduced and developed in 
Bombay in that period* 

65.1.15 A third type of land tenure called the mahalwari 
tenure was initially introduced in the United Provices by 
Regulation VII of 1822 and Regulation IX of 1333, and later 
extended to Punjab. Under '^his tenure, the settlement was made 
\'7ith the entire village and the peasants residing there 
contributed, on the basis of their respective holdings, to the 
total revenue demand for the village. There were also other 
variotios of tenure arragemants of minor importance like the 
malguzari and maktedari tenures in the Central Provinces and 
Berar, They were largely variants of mahalwari Settlements in 
the United Provices and Punjab. 

65.1.16 An entirely differant land tenure system existed in 

the north eastern region nov7 comprising the hilly tracts of Assam 
and Manipur, Arunacbal Pradesh, Meghalaya, Mizoram and Nagaland. 
This system developed with the practice of shifting cultivation, 
or ’Jhum' as it is commonly called. Under that systera every 
single village was a unit of administration and authority. The 
land boundaries were clearly defined and time honoured. These 
included cultivable, non-cultivable, and forest lands including 
rivers and streams. Cultivable 3.and falling wittin the village 
limits Was distributed by the village authorxty to the different 
clans inhabit!ig the tho clan then redistributed it 
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among its members. A cultivator under this system could neither 
acquire any oimership right in the land nor ne could transfer 
any land. The ownership of the land rested vrith the village 
authority. In case a villager left the village and migrated 
elsewhere, the land of the migrant reverted to the clan. The 
clan then redistributed it to any other member of the same 
clan. If not, the land of the migrant reverted to the village 
authority whic h could redistribute it to any other clan. This 
was a purely traditional system coming down from generations 
and no regulation had been enacted to confer rights to 
individuals over land because the ox'fnership of land in a village 
vested in the community. 

66,1.17 Thus by the middle of nineteenth century three major 
systems of land tenure had ct’me to be crystallised viz,(a) 
zamindari system (b) ryotwari system and (c) mahalv/ari system. 
These three systems were unevenly spread out over the 
territories of British India and the princely states, but 
from their very inception all of them got closely linked up 
v;ith the fiscal requirements of the administration, 

65,1,13 In 1947-43 the zamindari system in areas which 
formerly constituted British India covered 67 per cent of 
the privately o\med agricultural land, the ryotwari system 
38 per cent and the mahalwari system 6 per cent. The zamindsiri 
system covered completely the states of Uttr” Pradesh, 

V/est Bengal and Bihar, In Orissa 81 per cent of the privately 
owned lane was under this system, in Assam 9, in Bombay 7 
and Madras 27. Tlie ryotv/ari land revenue system Covered 
93 per cent of the privately owned land in Bombay, 73 in 
Madras, 91 In Assam and 59 f-fedhya Pradesh, The mahalwari 
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system which was confined to some parts of Uttar Pradesh 

and Punjab bocame In the course of time indistinguishable 

from the ryotwari systen, 

65.1.19 The zamindari system was sought to be structured on 
the patterh of landlordism in England that prevailed during the 
early days of the East India Company. But the social conditions 
under which the Indian zamindars were vested \;ith absolute 
proprietary rights were totally different from those \irhich 
governed the manorial system in England, Hence the role and 
social functions of the landlords in the two countries came to 
acquire a totally different character. The Bnlish landlord 

of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, a s an absolute 
proprietor of his land, was historically conditioned for 
promoting agriculture. The Indian zamindar of British 
creation, who vras also vested vrith proprietary rights, was 
interested; primarily in rack renting and mo.iey making and not 
in agricultural development. This made all the difference 
in the nature of landlordism in the t\iro countries. 

65.1.20 Similarly the ryotwari system had only a superficial 
resemblance with French peasant proprietorship. In France 
peasant proprietorship emerged after a revolutio-iary overthrow 

of the old feudal order. It, therefore, developed certain dynamic 
characteristics based on the initiative and enterprise of a 
liberated peasantry. In India the ryot\\rari system was, on 
the other hand, imposed from above by a colonial foreign 
administration interested only in extracting the maximum 
surplus of agricultural nroduce in the form of land revenue. 

Hence the zamindari and ryotwari systems of land tenure have 
been correctly crlticdso'^ ?«= catMror 


of English landlordism 



and French peasant proprietorship respectively, 

65.1.21 The land tenure systems which the British imposed in 
India, regardless of the different jaridical forms they assumed 
in different regions, were only variants of feudal and semi 
feudal landownership designed to suit the interest of the 
colonial ruling class. Feudalism despite its historical 
variants has certain basic elements \7hich have been correctly 
identified by Charles Bettelheim as (a) absence of a labour 
market in a large part of the rural sector; (b) the 

personal sub-servience of the immediate producer to the 
landov/ner; (c) the excessive importance of land rent, (d) the 
under-developed marketing system resulting in little social 
division of labour, a lav/ rate of accumulation and the use of 
produce mainly to satisfy immediate needs. India had its own 
variant of traditional feudalism, v/hich may be described as 
tributary landlordism, based not on serfdom or slavery but 
On’.peasant .cviltivator ? paying rent in kind to the landlord 
and performing certain customary services for him, 

65.1.22 The British administratois altered this system, in 

a manner as to facilitate the exaction of more rents from the 
cultivators by making the landlord, vrho was earlier a rent 
collector, the absolute owner of land and by depri\lng the 
actual cultivators of all their traditional rights. This v/as 
done in a forthright manner under the zamindari system and in a 
veiled and indirect manner under the ryoWari system. 


1 Bettelheim Charles, 1968 - India Independent:23 London, 
Macgibbon B.l'x d ICees 
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65.1.23 It may "be noted here that in the ryotwari areas, 
although juridically no landlords or intermediaries \/ere created 
and the settlements •were made directly v/ith the ryots, yet the 
fact "Was that, due to prevailing inequality in land holdings, 
the bigger ryot landholders came to dominate the agrarian set 

up in many respects and became the counter parts Of the landlords 
in zamindari areas. Like the latter, they indulged in many semi 
feudal forms of exploitation such as sharecr6pplng-l» rack renting 
ejectments, forced labour, usury etc, 

65.1.24 Unprotected tenancy developed on a big scale in all 
ryotwari areas and with growing pauperisation and expropriation 
of small peasant proprietors, the bigger holdings continued to 
expand. Money lending or usiu'y played a big part in uprooting 
the small peasants from Iscnd, The money lender came to acquire 
a stronger grip over the agrarian economy of the ryotwari areafe 
than that of the zamindari areas because of the existence in the 
former case of a large population of small peasant proprietors 
who under economic strains mortgaged their lands to traders and 
money lenders. Such expropriation led in due course of time 
to the emergence of numerous landholders drawn from the non¬ 
cultivating classes. The position of the actual tiller of the 
soil in Bombay, the classical area of ryotwari tenure, was 
described pertinently by the Bombay Government as follows: 

"The tenant who cultivated land on lease, which is 
generally annual* is not sure ho;-/ long the lands 
would remain in his possession as the landlord has 
the power to resume that land at the end of the year 
after giving three months notice to the tenant. The 
tenant has thus no permanent interest in land. In 
many cases, the lands are leased on crop-sharing 
basis. If the tenant sows improved seeds or puts in 
good menure or extra labour to irax*rove the landj 
half of tnc increased pnoai-.-' . go obtained at his ’ 

^ cost goes to the landlord, and the bdnant does not 



get a proper return on his labour and enterprise. 

The absentee landlord cares only for his annual rent 
and takes no interest in the improvement of his land 
or the introduction of improved methods of cultivation 

It is stated that in Bombay state, (1950) about 5 million acres 

• (2 million hectares) of land passed out of the hands of 

small peasants into those of urban absentee landholders, money 

2 

lenders, traders etc* between the years 1917 and 1943* 
Concentration of Land Ovmership 

65.1,25 Land holdings both under the zamindari and ryoti^ari 
tenures were characterised by a high degree of concentration 
of land at the upper levels. In the early fifties in Uttar 
Pradesh, for example, the bigger zanindars, who paid more than 
Its 250 as land revenue, constituted 1,5 per cent of all 
zamindars in the State but they held 58 per cent of the total 
land. Bight hundred and fo'ur of the biggest landowners of 

3 

the State held 25 per cent of the total land. No reliable 
statistical data are available for Bihar in this matter. But 
in view of the existence of a large number of big zamindaris 
in that State it can be presumed that the concentration of 
land ownership at the top in Bihar was greater than in Uttar 
Pradesh. In West Bengal many big zamindari estates vrere in 
course of time divided among sub-proprietors or tenure holders; 


1.1944 Report of the Famine Enquiry Commission:269 New Delhi, 
Government of India 

2.1950 Statistical Abstract of Bombay State:58, Bombay^ 

3,1948 Report of U.P. Zamindari Abolition Commlttca Vol,1:343. 
Allahabad, Goveir4m''-^nt of Jtt.ar Pradesh. 


nonetheless a high degree of concentration of Land in the hands 
of the bigger landoiming class continued to exist. The same 
can be said of Orissa. 

65.1.26 In the ryotwari areas also the concentration of 
landownership at the top of the social ladder was very 
considerable. In the former Bombay State for example, in the 
year 1952-53 land holders having upto 5 acres(2,02 ha) 
constituted 53 per cent of all land holders but’the land held 
by them came to only 14 per cent of the total land. As against 
this those holding 25 acres (10.12 ha) or‘more constituted only 
8 per cent of the land holders and possessed 40 per cent of the 
total land. A survey of nattadars conducted in Madras State in 
1950-51 revealed that the nattadars who paid Rs 30 or more as 
land revenue constituted only 6.37 per cent of the total number 
of nattadars but they held as much as 31.34 per cent of the 

o 

total land.'’' 

65.1.27 A sample survey conducted in 1950-54, in 3 districts 
of Assam, viz. Darrang, Sibsagar and Lakhinpur revealed that 
households holding 50 bighas or more constituted from 3,6 per 
cent (Lakhimpiir) to 4,2 per cent (Darrang and Sibsagar) of the 
total households but held 22,4 per cent (Darrang) 20.1 per cent 
(Sibsagar) and 16.9 per cent (Lahimpic?) of the total land in 
those districts. In the Punjab in 1939, holders of land upto 

5 acres (2.02 ha) vjho constituted 63,7 per cent of the total 


1, 1955(July) Bulletin of the Birreau of Sconomics and 
Statistics, G eve rnm.e nt of B ombay 9 (1): 43 ->9. 

2, 1952(August) Monthly Digest of Iconcrxics Statistics, 
Madras State, 3(5)s 6-7, 

3, Goswauni M.W, ,1950.A S’oi’vev p-f* Bural Economic Co.nditAons. in 

Darr ane-: lo ,3x31 Long 5 

Sharma S'.C., 1952.A starvev of Rural Bconomic Qondittons in 

.31 sar: ?'6, Shillong. 

Sharma S.C,, 1954,A Survev of Bura'' Economic Cor4it1.ons In 

LakhImour:31, Shillong, 
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landholders had only 12,2 per cent of the total land, vhlle 

holders of 50 acres (20,25 ha) or more, who constituted 2,4 

1 

per cent of the holders, held 38 per cent of the total land, 

65.1.28 The eighth round of National Sample Survey revealed 
glaring disparities in ownership holdings in 1954, between 
the upper and the lov^er strata of rural society. It revealed 
that households owning land upto 5 acres (2,02 ha) constituted 
in number 74,21 per cent of the total household but they held 
only 16,77 per cent of the total land. On the other hand, 
households with 25 acres (10,12 ha) or more constituted 3,71 
per cent of the total households but owned as much as 34,27 
per cent of the total land, 

65.1.29 The high degree of concentration of rural population 
at the lower rungs of land ov/nership, resulting in numerical 
preponderance of peasants with tiny holdings, can be seen from 
the percentage distribution of such holdings and the total 
area occupied by them in different States, In 1951, holdings 
upto 5 acres (2,02 ha) constituted 67 per cent of the total 
holdings in Uttar Pradesh and covered only 26,40 per cent 

of the total area. In Bihar, such holdings constituted 77 
per cent of the total holdings and covered 31.90 per cen^ of 
the total area. In I'fest Bengal these constituted 66,60 per 
cent of the total holdings and covered 31.60 per cent of the 
total land. In Assam they constituted 61,88 per cent in number 
and covered 31,43 per cent of the total .land. In Orissa 71,47 
per cent of the holdings were upto 5 acres '(2,02" ha) with an 
area of 24,91 per cent. In Madras holdings upto 5 acres 
(2,02 ha) represented 74,45 per cent of the total holdings 

1, Calvert,H, 1939, The Wealth and welfare of tbe Pun.1ab^ l72, 
T.phore 
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with 30,46 per cent of the total land, j)ven in a ryoteari 

province like Bombay, holdings of less than 10 acres (4.05 ha) 

constituted 68,73 per cent of the total holdings and covered 

as little as 25.67 per cent of land. In Punjab holdings upto 

. 10 acres (4,05 ha) represented 49,59 per cent of the total 

holdings iovoring only 20.68 per cent of the total land,^ 

Rents 

66.1.30 Land rent at a high level continued to persist under 
British rule as the basis of land revenue system. No attempt 
vas made to regulate or fix rents until about the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1835 and a few 
similar enactments in other provinces tried to lay down the 
principles which should govern the determination of rents. 

Land revenue codes also attempted to define the share of the 
gross produce which should go towards rent. Land revenue 
settlements similarly laid down certain criteria for the 
regulation of rents, All\these talcen together resulted in 

some measiire of regulation of rents of the officially recognised 
and protected tenants, mainly in the zaminda^i areas and partly 
in the ryot\-rari areas. It can be said that as defined by 
tenancy Acts and land revenue Codes the regulated rents varied 
from one-fourth to one-third of the gross produce, 

65.1.31 The significant fact, howeve-”, Is that the regulated 
rents applied only to those tenants v;ho were recorded and enjoyed 
certain tenancy rights. The overwhelming majority of tenants 
both in the zamindari and ryotwari aireas did not fall in this 
Category, They were mostly tenants-at-will or sharecroppers 

t 

1, Kotovsky.G,, 1964. Agxfirian Reforms in Indf3's20« New Delhi, 
Peoples Publishing House, 
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Whoso rents in cash or kind varied from 50 per cent to 70 ptor 
cent of the gross produce. 

66*1.32 In the zamlndari areas the ratio of land revenue 
to total rental received by the zamlndars was such as to leave 
• a big margin of profit to the latter. In the ninetwon fifties 
the ratio of land revenue to the total rental was 39 in Uttar 
Pradesh, 25 in Madras and 14 in V/est Bengal.^ In all zamindarl 
areas, the rental demands of the zamindars continued to grow 
over the years while the land revenue demands of the Government 
did not register a corresponding increase. In the United 
Provinces, for example, betvreen 1893-94 and 19 44 - 4 5 the rental 
demand increased by 42 per cent while the land revenue Increased 
only by 15 per cent and the margin of profit of tiie 
Intermediaries rose by 69 per cent. In 1944-45 the total 
rental demand in the United Proviooeswas Bs 17.63 crores, while 
the total land revenue paid by the zamindars to the Government 
Was Rs 6.82 crores. In Bihar, the total rental received by the 
zamindars increased by about 40 per cent betv/een 1942 and 1949. 
65,1,33 Land revenue rates as a rule were higher under 
ryotwari than under the zamindari tenure and v/eighed heavily 
on smaller holdings. Besides, in ryotwari .areas, the practice 
of renting out land by big ryots to landless and marginal 
peasants developed on an extensive scale. The ryotwari tenant 
and shareorcpper remained by and large unprotected. Under 
these conditions rents of tenants, sub-tenants and 
sharecroppers continued to soar and in some areas reached 

1. Ibid,.l<p,l^y:6, — 

2, Malar iya H,D., 1954, Land Reforms in LndiatlOl. 

New Delhi, All India Congress Committee, 
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fantastic lieights, covering as laucii as 30 per cent of the gross 
produce. A govarniiiental enquiry in nine districts of Madras 
Province in 1950 revealed that the rental vras 9 to 33 times more 
than the land revenue assessment^ A similar situation obtained 
in Bombay, Punjab and most other ryoti^rari areas. 

65.1.34 It has been estimated that normally 50 to 60 per cent 
of the gross produce was paid by the tenant to the landowner 

as rent in ryotwari areas. Rentals continued to increase 
throughout the t\/entleth century and in some reported cases the 
rents outstripped the rise in agricultural prices and reached 
the level of throe qiaarters of the gross produce. In 
Tiruchirapalli district of Madras, while the prices were doubled 
the rents were tripled betoeen 1901 and 1926.^ In Punjab in the 
Same period rents increased by 200 per cent vrhile the prices 

3 

went up by 50 per cent. 

65.1.35 Besides rents, many illegal liviej imposed on tenants 
and sharecroppers , reinforced their conditions of servitude. 
Then, there was labour rent or ” Beearl " which was the hall 
mark of semi-feudal domination. Bonded labour also prevailed 
in many areas. The Pannavals of Tamil iladu, the Bandhela 

of Gujarat, the Kamavas of Bihai' and such semi bonded labour in 
other places belonged to the category of serfs or semi-serfs 
’.rho gave labour rent. Thus the elements of personal dependence 

1. 1950. Report of the Special Officer for“investigation of 
Land Teni'ire on the Proposals on Land Revenue Reforiri:22, 
Madras, Government of Madras, 

2. Sivaswami 1C,0. ,1948. Madj^as P.yot'-^ari Tenant Part 1:6, 

Madras, Government of Madras. 

3. Calvert.K., 1939, Tha ‘'•'-ia'th of the Punjab: 

239, Laixor e, 
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of the cultivators on big semi feudal leoid owners persisted in 
almost all parts of the country. 

65.1.36 Under British rule, land reforms had a very limited 
scope and content. In the first place, they were applied mainly 
to zamindari tenures. The ryotwari tenures were, by and large, 
left untouched. Secondly, the two issues to which some 
attention was paid were tenancy rights and regulation of rents. 
Land reforms did not touch the privileges o’’ status of zamindars 
and other intermediaries. Thirdly, British land, reforms gave 
hardly any protection to the tillers of the soil. They gave 
protection mainly to certain big and middle tenants, between 

the landlords and the actual cultivators, 

65.1.37 The British land reforms were motivated not by 

considerations of Improving production, nor by a sense of 

social justice but by the need to safeguard British political 

Influence in the repeal areas and save the rural market from 

being completely pauperised. It is noteworthy that in the 

background of all major tenancy Acts there Mas either an 

economic catastrophe or a political upheaval. The 

Superintendent of West Bengal Census, 1951, describing the 

land reforms enactments in Bengal observed as follov/s: 

'•Eet\’;een 1795 and 1382 a series of regulations 
Was passed assuring protection to the ryot and 
between 1359 and 1335 another series of Acts, 

But behind every one of these enactments was 
either a serious famine or a tale of peasants 
rising in revolt and desperationo It would not 
be simplifying history to .say that behind the 
great Bengal Tenancy Act of 1335 wa,s the Report of 
the Fe.mine Commission of IBBI and behind that again 
the agrarian movement of 1373, vnien the ryot.s in 
some areas combi-nod in a kind'of land .league to resist 
landlords* exactions and deiedte-d then by united 
opposition.”! 

1, Census of India, .1951, Vol. TJ :449. ilew Jeihi, Registrar 
General of India, Govt, of India. 
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Tenancy Acts 

65,1,30 Indian peasants have a long tradition of mass revolts. 
During the last t\-Jo hundred years or so, scores of revolts, big 
and small, have talcen place against landlords, revenue agents, 
money lenders, administrative machinery etc, in different parts 
of the country, Bengal has occupied an outstanding position in 
this natter from the earliest days of British rule. The tribal 
areas of Andhra Pradesh and Kerala also have long records of 
peasant struggles. Earlier revolts such as the one led by Raja 
Chait Singh in Oudh in 1770-81, by Vazier Ali in Gorakhpur in 
1799, the uprising of Chuar tribesmen of Midnapore in 1799 and 
the massive uprisings of the * d oilears * and their peasants in 
Tinnevelly, North Arcot and the ceded districts of Andhra in 
1301-1805, may be mentioned as outstanding cases in the long 
list of revolts of that period. The last of those major 
rebellions before the Mutiny \/as the famous Santhal Tribal 
revolt of 1355-56, involving bet\'7een 30 to 50 thousand peasants. 
The Eka (Unity) movement, vrhich started in M 3 li*'»abad tehsil of 
the Lucknovr district in 1921, acquired a big sveep in the 
districts of Sitapur, Lucknow and Hardoi but ultimately declined 
due to lack of organisation and proper leadership. Of the 
later struggles mention may be made of the Tebhaga movement 
in Bengal in 1946, Balcasht movement of Bihar peasants, the 
Telengana peasant revolt in 1946-40, strikes of tenants and 
landless labourers in eastern Thanjav’.Jr in 1948 etc,^ 

65,1,39 It vfas in Bengal, the classical l.-^nd of Zamindari 
tenure,that the niost important piece of legislation on tenancy 

1, Gough Kathleen, 1974. Indian Pezec-mt Economic 

and Political Vieekly, Special Nauoei’: 15;5l-la06, 
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of the nineteenth century, the Bengaj. I'eiiancy Act of 1335, •w,:’S 
enacted. The basic provisions of this Act influenced tenancy 
legislation in other provinces in the subsequent period. The 
Act conferred occupancy rights on those ryots and under-ryots 
who had been in possession of any land for t^^relve consecutive 
years. The occupancy right included the right of inheritance, 
transfer and mortgage. A ryot or an \mder ryot possessing 
occupancy right was conferred the same right on any land he may 
acquire through purchase, gift or inheritance in the same ' 
village. The occupancy tenant could not be ejected straightaway 
by the landlord, even for non payiaent of rent.. The suit for 
ejectment had to be filed in the Court, The occupancy under-ryot 

also could not be ejected except by a decree of the Court, 

* 

The Bengal Tenancy Act of 1335 conferred no rights on 
bargadars or sharecroppers, who constituted the great bulk 
of tillers of the soil and who remained tenants-at-will subject 
to arbitrary evictions and rack renting. The point here is 
that the Bengal Act of 1385 as amended in 1928 and then again 
in 1933, gave protection to the upper strata of the ryots, 
who represented the middle elements of rural society between 
the landlords and the cultivating peasants. Very fev; 
ordinary ryots could prove consecutive possession of land for 
twelve years in the then prevailing conditions of land records 
and domination of the landlords. The ryots who actually took 
advantage of that Act were, generally speaking, influential 
persons \irith substantial holdings. In some cases the ryots 
who acquired rights under the Act were bigger landholders 
than the original landowrErs, In fact most of them did not 
cultivate land themselves but rented it out to b ar .radars . 

It can, therefore, be said ill at the Tenancy Act of 1385 



in. Bengal clid not even tonch tlie .fr.i.igo of the pi’oeleu of tlie 
disiriierited and oppressed peasantr" and sharecroncers created 


by the sa.^iindari land tenure system. 

65.1,40 The United Provinces v.'as a temporarily settled 
zamind.ari area but the set up of land-oamership was ahin to that 
of Bengal and Bihar, At the apex of the agrarian structure were 
the zamindars, IText to them came the sub-proprietors or 
under-proprietors who had, generally speaking, the same rights 
as zamindars subject to the payment of a quit rent or ” trialikana ” 
to the latter. Below these intermediaries came several categories 
of tenants, hereditary tenants, occupancy tenants, exproprietary 
tenants and holders of special tenures in Avadh, The Agra 
Teiuuicy Act of 1881'.conferred occupancy rights on tenants 
holding land continuously for ti^xelve years. This provision 
V 7 as amended by an amending Act in 1901 v;hich laid down that 
occupancy rights can accrue to a tenant who has been in 
continuous occupation of land for seven years. In Avadh the 
Act of 1836 conferred occupancy rights oii those v:ho had once 
enjoyed it as proprietoi*s of permanent tenure holders but had 
lost it subsequently for some reason* In 1921 The Oudh Rent 
(Amendment) Act and in 1926 the Agra Tenancy Act created what 


were called statutory tenants, who were tenants-at-wiil, 
given protection for life time and made life tenants. The.ir 
heirs could retain the land for five years on the sane berms 
as the deceased, 

65.1.41 In the United Provinces the Tenancy Act of 1939 
converted the 'Statutory teirmts ’ into ‘Hereditary tenants’ 
whose heirs could hold n.an<" on the same tor.is m perpetuity. 
The Act of 1939 also pr^-cid ''' - •u^.^u.d oe regulated 
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and fixed by land revenue administration. Thus five raain 
categories of tenants came into existence in united provincesi 

i) Exproprietary tenants, that is, persons who 
were once proprietors or heirs of proprietors 
but who had lost that status subsequently. 

ii) Occupancy tenants who had acquired their rights 
by jfarming the same plot of land for tvirelve 
years. 

iii) Hereditary tenants were Statutory tenants who 
had acquired hereditary rights through the 
Tenancy Act of 1939. 

iv) Non-occupancy tenants who vrere tenants-at-vfill 
paying cash rents but Vhose rents were not 
regulated by the administration. 

v) Sharecroppers who paid their rent in kind, 
usually 50 per cent or more of the gross 
oroduce, and they remained totally unprotected. 

The last two categories constituted the majority 
of tenants and sub-tenants in Uttar Pradesh, 

65.1.42 A noteworthy aspect of the tenancy legislation in the 

United Provinces was the complete exemption given to sir and 

Khudkasht lands of the zamindars (so called self-cultivated 

lands) from the application of tenancy lav/s. Most of those 

lands hovirever, were rented out to tenants and sharecroppers 

but the myth was maintained that they V7ere under self-cultivation. 

At the time of zamindari abolition in the United Provinces 

in the early fifties the area of sir and IChudkasht land v.’-as 

28,34,000 ha. In the United Provinces, as in other zamindari 

areas, arbitrary eviction of tenants or periodic rotation of 

plots cultivated by them became a com .ion pattern. Generally 

speaking, a tenant was hardly ever allowed to remain in 

occupation long enough to qualify for the acquisition of 

occupancy rights. Despite some orovisions in the tenancy 

Acts regarding regulation and fixation of rents^ illega.! 

levies from tenants remained an integral part of the 
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zamindari set up in the United Provinces right upto Independence, 

65.1.43 Bihar was a permanently settled zamindari area. In 
Bihar big seal-feudal land ownership acouired a stronger base 
than in the ttoilted Provinces, Large areas of * khas ^; *slr * 
and balcasht land> (so called private farms) were cultivated by 
tenants-at-will, sharecroppers or agricultural labourers. The 
Bihar Tenancy Act of 1885 conferred on tenants and sharecroppers 
the right of occupancy after t^/elve years of continuous 
occupation. However, in the course of years only a small 
percentage of tenants could take advantage of that Act, Here 
again the upper strata of tenants who were economically strong 
and held sizable plots could acquire occupancy rights. In the 
absence of land records and the prevalence of the practice of 
rotation of rented out plots the great bulk of sharecroppers 
could not acquire any permanent right under this Act, Rents 
remained unregulated and exorbitant until the Congress Ministry 
in 1939 enforced rent reduction on a big scale, 

65.1.44 In Orissa, the zamindari area, which covered about 
15 million acres(6,07 million ha) out of a total of nearly 
21 million acres (8.50 million ha) of agricultural land, was 
regulated mainly by the Orissa Tenancy Act of 1914, which granted 
occupancy rights on the basis of twelve years of continuous 
occupation. The Madras Estate Land Act as also the Central 
Provinces and Berar Tenancy Act which applied to parts of 
Orissa created similar occupancy tenants. The Berar Tenancy 

Act gave recognition to contractual leases whether for one year 
or more. It, however, gave no rights to sharecroppers. 

Tenants in all inaradarl areas were kept as tenants-at-will. 
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Cash rents were generally not fixed or otherwise regulated* 

Rent in kind on a sharecropping basis was the prevailing system. 
Tenants and sharecroppers were subjected to various types of 
illegal exactions and forced labour. Although the Orissa 
Tenancy Act of 1936 banned those exactions, yet in the context 
of the then prevailing landlord-tenant relationship, they 
continued to persist, 

65.1.45 In the Province of Madras the ryots in zamindari 
areas obtained some rights bs per the Madras Estate Land Act 
of 1908, That Act protected the ryots from eviction, as long 
as they continued to pay rent, and from enhancement of rent 
under certain conditions, Hovrever, in the Inam lands the 
tillers remained unprotected. 

65.1.46 In Bombay Province the ryoteari tenure was governed 
by the Bombay, Land Revenue Code of 1879 vrhich v;as amended in 
1939, Although absentee landlordism developed there under the 
cover of the ryot\/ari tenure, yet until 1939 no protection was 
given to the tenants and the tenancy-at-will continued to 
prevail on lands held by big landovmers. The tenancy Act of 
1939 enacted by the Congress liinistry, ho\-7ever, gave 
occupancy right to the permanent tenants of big land ovfners. 

It also gave some protection to those who had held land for 
six consecutive years prior to January 1, 1938, Such tenants 
were given protection from eviction except when the landlord 
vfanted to resume land for cultivation or for non-payment of 
rent. The Tenancy Act of 1939 also provided for the 
determination of fair rents and the Government uncertcok the 
responsibility of fixing maximum rentals in crn-tain areas. 

It was further laid down that no land lease should be for a 
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period of less than ten years. Levies, cesses and forced labour 
were banned. 

65.1,47 Thus the structure of agrarian society evolved under 
British rule, remained poi^erfully dorainated by big feudal and 
semifeudal landowning interests over large parts of the country. 
Despite the break-up of the'ancient Indian village communities 
and a considerable degree of commercialisation of agriculture, 
that went apace during British rule, the agrarian society as a 
whole remained a backward medieval type of society hidebound and 
restricted by archaic landlord-tenant relations, ancient caste 
formations, and by old traditional customs, social habits and 
modes of thinlting. The persistence of semifeudal bondages of 
various types and the stranglehold of usury condemned the Indian 
agrarian society to a state of stagnation. It remained a 
constantly crisis ridden system, which provided no scope for 
the generation of new productive forces. The process of 
production continued to be marked by backward technique with very 
low yields, colossal waste of labour, exuremely poor accumulation 
of capital, diversion of agricultural surplus into non-productive 
channels etc. All these created a socio-economic set-up in 
which parasitism flourished, land concentration in the hands 
of the rural rich continued to grow, and landlessness and 
land hunger of the peasants mounted at an ever increasing 
pace. Svictions and insecurity of tenancy and rack renting 
became a general phenomenon and the cultivators were ground 
down by a colossal burden of indebtedness. 

65,1.43 The of national freedom created the 
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essential preconditions for restructuring agrarian economy 
■with a view to putting it on the path of progress and 
accelerated development. The situation called for far 
reaching structural reforms in the agrarian system and basic 
changes in the socio-economic relations of production. 

To what extent these ob;3ectives have been realised and what 
still remains to be achieved, we shall note in subsequent 
pages. 



2 EVOLUTION OF POLICY 


1931-1961 - Period 

65«2*1 By the time India achieved Independence a strong public 
opinion had crystallised to the effect that semi feudal 
landlordism was the main hurdle in the way of national economic 
regeneration. The fact that the greater part of the agrarian 
wealth of the country was being frittered away and directed into 
unproductive channels by a class of big landowning intermediaries 
was recognised on all hands. Besides, the prevailing massive 
poverty of the rural population was operating as a serious 
limiting factor on the rural market, impeding the growth of 
modern industry. All these called for certain basic agrarian 
reforms for bringing about such structural changes in rural 
society as would curb parasitic vested interests in agriculture 
and strengthen the production capacity ^d initiative of the 
tillers of. the soil. 

65.2,2 The Indian National Congress, which was the premier 
political organisation of the country, made its first positive 
programmatic declaration regarding land reforms at its 45th 
Session (March 1931) in the famoui^ Karachi Resolution, which 
recommended 

^^th^*^^asan^y 

exemption from rent for such period as may be 
necessary, relief being given to small Zamindars 
wherever necessary by reason of such reduction-1* • 


1 , Resolution on Economic Policy Prograime auid Allied 

Matters, 1924-69:5, New Delhi, Indian National Congress. 
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The Congress Working Committee in a resolution dated January 1, 
1932 gave the following clarification in regard to that 
declaration. It said: 

"In as. muhh as some apprehension has been created 

in the minds; of Zamindars of/United Provinces in /the 

particular and others in general, that in 

discussing proposals for non-payment of rent or 

taxes under given circumstances, the Congress 

was contemplating a class war, the Working Committee 

assures the Zamindars concerned that the no rant 

proposals referred to were in no way aimed at them 

but that they represent an economic , necessity 

for the peasantry which is known to be half starved 

and at present suffering from unprecedented 

economic distress* The V/orking Committee has no 

design upon any interest legitimately acquired 

and not in conflict with the national well-being. 

The Working Committee,.therefore, appeals to all 
landed or moneyed classes to help the Congress to 
the best of their ability in its fight for the 
freedom of the country**, 

65.2.3 Subsequently, however, the Indian National Congress, 

in its Fiftieth Session at Faizpur (in December 1936) drevr 

up an agrarian programme vfhich said that "the deepening 

crisis has made the burden on the peasantry an in.tolerable 

one and immediate relief is urgently called for". The 

following measures were indicated: 

i) reduction of rent and revenue: 

< * 

ii) assessment of agricultural income5 

iii) exemption of uneconomic holdings from payment 
of revenue or rent 5 

iv) lowering of canal and other irrigation rates; 

v) abolition of all feudal levies and forced 
labour; 

Vi) fixity of tenure v:ith heritable rights 

along:>rith the right to build houses and plant 
trees; 

vii) removal of rural debt; 

- (+£!) --- - - 

1. Ibldj:9. 
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vili) liquidation of arrear rent; 

ix) recovery of arrear rents not by ejectment but 
as civil debts; and 

x) provision for securing a living wage and 

suitable working conditions, for'agricultiiral 
labourers. 

65.2.4 The Congress Election Manifesto of 1936 stated that: 

"pending the formulation of a fuller programme the 
Congress reiterates its declaration made at Karachi 
that it stands for a reform of the systen of land tenure 
and revenue and rent, and an equitable adjustment of the 
burden on agricultural land, giving immediate relief 
to the small peasantry by a substantial reduction of 
agricultural rent and revenue not^ paid by them and 
exempting uneconomic holdings from payment of rent and 
revenue... The relief should extend to the agricultural 
tenants, peasant proprietors, small land holders and 
petty traders.” 

Natioial Planning Committee: 

65.2.5 A National Planning Committee under the presidentship 

of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru Was constituted in 1936, with different 
sub-committees including one on Land Policy and another on 
Agricultural Labour, The Interim Report of the Sub-committee on 
Land Policy was presented in June, 1940, 

65.2.6 The parent body of the Natioial Planning Committee, 
however, met in September and then in November, 1945, and resolved 
as follov/s:- 

"In pursuance of the general policy already laid down 

by the National Planning Committee in regard to the ownership 

and working of land, the following amplification is recommended: 

Cultivation of land should be organised in complete 
collectives, wherever feasible, e.g, on culturable waste 
lands 5 and other lands acquired by the State, other 
forms of cooperative farming shoul,d be encouraged 
else^rhere. This cooperative farming should 
include cultivation of land and all other branches of 
agricultural worl-c. In sucn cconc-ratives, private 
ownership of land wilJ conttoc.c-; bv..s '.vorking of such 
.land shall ’iJe in conrion; and the c'isti.aoution of the 
produce will be regulated in accord-nnce with the d^uly 
v/eighted contribution made by each member in respect 
of land, labour, and tools, impl3ments and cattle 
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..requljfod for .cultivation. During the transition, 
the cooperative organisation of farming may also 
take the form of restricted cooperation of specific 
functions, o.g. credit, marketing, purchase of 
seeds etc®! , 

65.2.7 The National Planning Coimmittee fur thermore c.ecided 

that no intermediaries beti-;een the State and the cultivators 

shO'Old be recognised-, and that all their rights and titles 

should be acquired by the State paying such, compensation as 

may be considered necessary and desirable, VJhere such lands 

are acquired it would be feasible to have collective and 

<■> 

cooperative organisation as indicated above. 

65.2.8 In regard to land taxation, the opinion of the 
Committee v-^as that “while the present land revenue system 
lasts, the basis of taxation must be changed so that the higher 
income from land should be taxed progressively on the model of 
Income Tax. Wherever possible and advisable relief in land 
revenue burden should be afforded to actual potty cultivators 
on whom the burden falls disproportionately heavily to-day.'* 

65.2.9 The demand for abolition of zamindaris and 
intermediaries between the state and the actual tiller of 
land, \7hich was raised successively from Natio:ual Congress 
forums was further reinforced by the r’louu Goramission Pveport, 

65.2.10 It may be noted that before ilorld War II none of the 
agrarian programmes advocated by the Congress had raised the 
question of radically altering the system of land tenure or . 


1 . 
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land ownership* This was probably diie to political expediency 
on the part of the Congress leadership which wanted to secure 
the neutrality of the semi-feudal landlord class in the national 
feeedom struggle, 

65.2.11 In the immediate post-war period, vjith political 
events moving fast ftid a big country~wide mass upsurge for 
freedom, the congress leadership committed itself publicly to 
the need for overhauling the system of land ownership, through 
the elimination of intermediaries betr.'/een the state and the 
cultivators. The Congress manifesto for the 1945-46 elections 
stated explicity that ’’the reform of land system v/hich is so 
urgently needed in India, involves the removal of intermediaries 
betvreen the peasant and the state. The rights of such 
intermediaries should therefore, be acquired on payment of 
equitable compensatioi^,** 

65.2.12 A special Committee was appointed by the Congress 
in 1947 with Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as Chairman, to work out 
the main lines of Congress economic policy. The recommendations 
of this Committee were approved -at a special meeting of the All 
India Congress Committee in 1948, In regard to the problem of 
reorganisation of agriculture, the Committee recommended that 
"All intermediaries betvreen the tiller and the State should be 
replaced by non profit making agencies such as cooperatives," 

It recommended furthermore that "the maximum size of holding 
should be fixed. The surplus land over such a maximum should 
be acquired and placed at the disposal of the village cooperatives. 
Small holdings should be consolidated an''' stops taken to prevent 
further fragmentationf,'. This Committee positively committed 

1. Ibid., l(p,27)«15-16. 

2. Ibld.,l(p,2J»):23-26 


the ruling Congress party not merely to the programme of 
elimination of intermediaries, but also to the imposition of 
ceiling on land holdings. 

Congress Agrarian Reforms Committee 

65*2,13 Dr, Rajendra Prasad, the then acting President of 
the Indian Rational Congress, convened a meeting of the 
Revenue Ministers of the States at New Delhi in .December, 1947, 
to discuss the question of land reforms. Vlith a view to studying 
this subject and making necessary recommendations, the Revenue 
Ministers’ Conference unanimously requested Dr, Rajendra Prasad 
to appoint a Committee, The Congress President accordingly 
appointed the well kno\';n Congress Agrarian Reforms Co}nmittee 
with Shri J«C. Kmarappa as its Chairman, 

65,2,14 The Congress Agrarian Informs Commi-ttee (Kumarappa 
Committee) made for the first time a detailed survey of the 
agrarian relatiois prevailing in the comtry and made 
comprehensive recommendations covering almost all the major 
issues relating to land reforms. It submitted its report in the 
middle of 1949, It is no\/ recognised on all hands that the 
Kumarappa Committee exercised a considerable influence on 
the 'evolution of a land reforms policy in subsequent years. 

The main recommendations of this Committee are suiimiarised 
below: 

i) 


The main principles wliich shou3.d govern the 
agrarian policy of the couitry are: (a) the 
agrarian economy should provide a^^ opportunity 
for the development of the farners' personality; 
(fc) there shoui.d be no scope of exploitation 
of one claSvS by another; (c) there be 

maximun eff Iciemcy of o'!" (cl) the 

sci.^me of roiorf:'"’' '•'•''O'd/j. oo wi't.iin the realm 



ii) There cannot be any lasting improvement in 

agricultural production and efficiency withoiit 
comprehensive reforms in the country's land system. 
All intermediaries between the state and the tiller 
should be eliminated, 

iii) Even after the abolition of the Zamindari system, 
there would remain a large element of hoir-*- 
cultivating interests in land. In the agrarian 
economy of India there is no place for intermediaries 
and land must belong to the tiller, subject to 
certain conditions. 

iv) Subletting of land should be prohibited except 
in the case of widows, minors and other disabled 
persons, 

v) Only those who put in a minimum amount of 
physical labour and participate In actual 
S-gricultural operations would be deemed to 
dultivate personally. 

vi) A differentiated approach has to be developed 
towards land holdings on the basis of the size 
of the holdings, 

vii) A single integrated machinery with regional 

units composed of different elements - officials, 
experts, and reprosentatives of the people - was 
necessary to impart the functional character of 
land administration, 

55,2,15 On the size of the holding the Committee evolved 
the concept of three types of holdings, viz, (a) economic 
holding, (b) basic holding and (c) optimum holding. The 
Goinniittee defined that an economic holding would be a holding 
which affords a reasonable standard of living to the cultivator 
and provides full employment to a family of normal size and at 
least a pair of bullochs, tHecognislng that. sianv holdings are 
below the size of an economic holding, the Committee evolved 
the concept of a basic holding, which is smaller than the 
economic holding but larger than those holdings .v^hich are 
palpably uneconomic from the point of efficiency of agricultural 
operation's, AccordiUb to the Committee, the basic holding as 
conceived by it, though uneconomic in ttie sense of being_unable 
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to provide a reasonable standard of living to the cultivator, 
may not be inefficient for the purposes of agricultural 
operations. The Committee felt that such holdings should be 
rehabilitated, 

65.2.16 The Committee also felt that there should be a 
ceiling to the size of the holding which any one farmer should 
own and cultivate 5 because, in the first place, uhe supply of 
land, in relation to the number of people seeking it, is so 
limited that not to put a ceiling on individual holdings x^ould 
be irrational and vnjust* Secondly, undbr the present technique 
of c-ultivatlon, and in view of the managerial capacity and 
financial resources of an average cultivator in India, the 
optimum size of a holding has to be fairly low. It was, 
therefore, recommended that the size of an optimum holding 
should be three times the size of an economic holding. 

66.2.17 The Kumarappa Committee considered carefully the 
question of the ultimate pattern of agrarian society in India, 

It examined the following alternative forms of agrarian economy: 

i) capitalist farming or estate farming; 

ii) state farming; 

iii) collective farmirig; 

iv) individual peasant farming. 

It rejected the concept of capitalist farming as a general 
method of utilisation of agricultural resources, on the ground 
that "it would deprive the agriculturists of their rights in 
land, turn them into mere wage earners and subject society to 
capitalist control on such a vital matter as supply of food. 

It would also create the problem of personnel^’.* 

1, 1949,Roport of the Gongress Agrarian Reforms Committee:16 
Mew Delhi, All India Congress Committee* 
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The Committee also did not approve of the general extension of 
state farming, but thought that '•’state farming of some limited 
degree may be necessary when v/aste lands are reclaimed and 
agricultural labourers are settled thereon,.'* 

65.2.18 Collective farming v/as also considered by th 2 
Committee to be suitable essentially for the development of 
reclaimed waste lands, on which landless labourers could be 
settled. The Committee, observed "in a collective farm of 
landless labourers on reclaimed waste lands, neither ’,/ould there 
be any suppression of individual froedom nor any. loss of 
incentive to production** 

65.2.19 The Committeefavoured individual peasant farming to 
constitute' the general pattern of socio-economic structure of 
Indian agrarian society. It held that peasant farming on pi 04 >ar 
units of cultivation under a scheme of rights on land would 

bo the most suitable form of cultivation. The Committee, 
ho^^Gver, recommended that Individual farming, should be limited 
to holdings above the basic holding. Holdings smaller than the 
basic holding should, in course of time, be brought under a 
scheme of cooperative Joint farming. 

First Five Year Plan (1951-56) 

'5,2,20 Land Reforms policy was concrotisod for the first 

time, at the topmost governmental level in tho First Five Year 

Flan, Tho proposals incorporated in it are summarised oolov/: 

i) Increase of-agricultural production should 

receive high priority in the planning processes 
ovor tho next* few years 5 and 

il) Agricultural economy should bo diversified 


1. Ibid l(p,3^):27 
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and brought to a mtich higher level of efficiency. 

A land policy should be evolved which, now and in 
the coming years, reduces disparities in wealth 
and income, eliminates exploitation, provides 
security for tenant and worker and, finally 
promises equality of status and op^ortmity to 
different sections of the rural population. The 
main outlines of that policy have to bo conceived 
in terms of different interests in land wliich 
arei (a) intermediaries, (b) large ovrmrs, (c) 
small and middle oi/ners, (d) tenants-at-will, and 
(e) landless iirorlsrs. 

65,2,21 The Plan considered the abolition of intermediary 
rights as the major achievement in the field of land reforms 
in the post-Independence period. As a;-r$sult of the elimination 
of these rights in the States which had zamindari, laglrdari , 
Inamdarl , and other similar tenures, the State had come in direct 
contact with about twenty million cultivators. 

65.2*22 -Regarding the question of reducing the holding of 
large owners and putting a ceiling on the same, the Plan took 
rather an ambiguous position though it suggested ultimately that 
an upps?r limit might be imposed on the amount of land that 
might be held by an individual. The Plan on this question 
opined as follc.rss 

"If it were the sole object of policy to reduce 
the holdings of the larger ovaxrs with a view to 
providing for the landless or for increasing the 
farms of those who now have uneconcxnic fragments, 
tho facts at present available suggest that therse- 
aims are not likely to be achieved in any substantial 
nieasurec. The question iThethor some limit sho\4.d 
not bo placed on the amount of land that an individual 
may hold has, therefore, to be answered in terms of 
general principles rather than in relation to^“®' 
possible \ise that could be made of land in excess of 
any limit that may be set, vJe have considered 
c-arefully the implications of the various courses 
of action which are possible. It appears to us 
that, in relation to land (as also in other sectors 
of tho economy)'individual, property in excess of any 
norra that may be proposed has to be .iustified- -in terms 
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of public Interest 9 and not merely on grounds 
of individual rights or claims, V/e are, 
therefore, in favour of the principle that 
there should be ah upper limit to the amount 
of land that an individual may hold^ ” 

65,2,23' The Plan differentiating oetwesn. small and middle 

owners deflr»d small o\\mers as those having land not exceeding 

a family holding and middle, owners as those having land in 

ekcess of a family holding but haying less than the limit 

prescribed for resun^tion for personal cultivation. 

Fragmentation of land being a serious defect of such holdings, 

a programme of oonsoiidation of holdings in all States 

was recofimended to be pursued vigourously along with the 

fixation of a minimum holding for small owners below which 

sub-divlslon should not be permitted. 

65.2.24 It-was recommended in the First Five Year Plan that 
lands under the cxiltivation of tenants-at-will may be allowed to 
be resUTied for cultivation by owners or their family members 
UDto three Family holdings. It furthermore laid down that 
tenancy should ordinarily be for five to ten years and should 

be renewable. Rents should be so fixed, with dite regard to the 
inses of cultivation and other risks that a fair wage remains 
for the cultivator, A. rate of rent within one-fourth or 
one-fifth of the produce might Well be considered as fair, 

65.2.25 The Plan opined that the problem of landless workers 
should be considered in terms of institutional changes, which 
vrould create conditions of equality for all sections of the 
rui’al population, Tlie essence of these changes lay in working 

1, 1953. The First Five Year Plan*187-138. New Delhi, 

Plahriiiig Commission, -Government of India. 
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out a cooperative system or management in which land and other 
resources could be managed and developed as to increase and 
diversifV production and provide employment to aLLl those who 
were able and willing to work. 

65.2.26 The idea of cooperative farming was also given due 
consideration in the First Plan. It held that with the grov/th 
of pressure on land, the number of small suid uneconomic holdings 
would increase. As increase in production called for the 
application of scientific knowledge and increased capital 
investment, and aS these could bo better managed in fairly 
large units, stdall and middle farmers should be encouraged to 
group themselves Into cooperative farming societies formed under 
certain set conditions‘giving them priority in respect of 
supplies, finance, technical assistance and marketing. The 
existing tenants should also be taken as member^ 

65.2.27 The approach of the First Plan on the basic question 

of ensuring equality of opportunity to the rural poor vras a 
rather conservative approach. The planners felt that it was not 
possible to create 'conditions of equality of opportunity for the 
landless agricultural workers, Sven after tie problem of 
substantial o\m0rs' was dealt with, there remained considerable 
disparity of interest bet'.reen the small and middle owners, the 
tenants and landless werkers. Concessions to one section at the 
expense of another may certainly benefit a but Intrinsically 

the measures vrould not promote/' the rapid increase of 
.agricultural production cr the diversification of rural 
econofiriLc life or the gron^th of greater local emplojnment. 


1, Ibid 1 (p^l<)): 193-<94- 
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Apart from sharpening the conflict of interest 
vdthin the rural community, proposals for fu'^her regulation would 

become" in effectpropoe^ils for sharing poverty. It was thus 
opined that the effective fulfilment of the principle of 
"land to the tiller".required that there should be a more 
comprehensive goal towards which rural economy should be 
developed. 

65*2,28 The First Plan also laid dovm the following guidelines 

in relation to the tenancy problemi- 

i) village panchayats should play an important role 
in dealing with problems relating to tenancy. 

They should help actively in the work of correcting 
land records; 

li) while it was niecessary to safeguard the interest 
of small and middle owners and permit them to 
resume land for periional cultivation, the displaced 
tenants should also be ensured that tbey have 
lands to cultivate; 

ill) it was, therefore, necessary that tenants, so 
displaced by small and medium owners should be 
able to obtain at least a minimum holding for 
cultivation. This minimum should not be below 
which sub-division is not permitted, under the 
law. The displaced tenants should be ensured 
some form of employment in case when land is 
not available for giving them a minimum holding; 

iv) lands belonging to sub.stantlal owners, who met 
the standards of ^ficlency prescribed by the 
land management legislation, should be supervised 
by some organisation at the village level; and 

v) cultivation of village waste lands should be 
the responsibility of the village panchayats. 

65,2,29 The First Plan posed the concept of cooperative 

village management in order to ensure that the land and other 

resources of a village can be organised and developed frcwa the 

stand point of the village coromunity as a whole. It said 

"What the land management legislation enables 
a village community to do is to manage the entire 
area of a village, both cvxltivated and uncultivated. 
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as if it were a single farm. According to 
circumstancesj the actual cultivation could be 
arranged, as might be found feasible, in family- 
holdings, through small groups, working in 
blocks of land in the village on cooperative 
lines or through a combination of arrangements 
adopted to the operations to be carried out. 

As techniques develop and the manpower 
requirements of occupations other than farming 
increase still large blocks of land could be 
worked cooperatively. According to their needs 
and experience village communities will 2 

discover the arrangements which serve them best: 

65.2.30 It will be seen frcoi. the above that the proposals 
incorporated in the First Plan, though they fell far short 
of the recommendations of the Kumarappa Committee, do, in a 
general sense, represent an advance towards the concept of 
imposing an upper limit on individual land holdings and 
restricting the right of landowners to resume land. 

Similarly, there were some significant pgropoaa^ for giving 
protection to tenants both of big and small land oi'^ners and 
for regulating rents in view of the extremely complicated 
tenancy situation created by legislation for the abolition of 
intermediaries, 

65.2.31 However, the question of ceiling on land holdings 
Was pushed into the background during the first six years 

of Independence by measures relating to zamindari abolition. 
The fact of the matter is that the Indian agrarian policy 
was very much influenced at that time by the belief that 
agricultural production could be increased only by larger 
farms, using modern techniques, and that small scale farming 
was the main cause of backi^ardness of Indian agriculture. 

The imposition of ceilings which would split up large farms 
was, therefore, considered a retrograde step, 
Tr'lbid"lTpr^a97: 
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65.2.32 In 1963, the question of ceiling on land holdings 
again Came to the fore, when the All India Congress Committee 
resolved in its Agra Session that ''the State Governments should 
tak’e immediate steps in regard to the collection of requisite 
land data and the fixation of ceilings on land holdings, with a 
view to redistribute the land as far as possible, among landless 
workers.'* In the subsequent few years the question of ceiling 
became a subject matter of sharp controversy in the ruling 
Congress clreles- as also among various opposition parties. In 
the face of grw'ing pressure of population on land and ever 
increasing landlessness among the bulk of agriculturists, the 
idea of ceiling on land holdings continued to gain ground. 

The highly uneven distribution of land, with concentration of 
a large percentage of the total area in the hands of the.upper 
strata of rural society, was not consistent with soclauL justice 
or requirement of developing agricultural production. 

First Panel on Land Reforms 

65.2.33 The Report of the Panel on Land Peforms set up by 
the Planning Commission in I^Iay, 1955, under the Chali'manship of 
Sliri Gulzarilal ITanda marked an important stage in the evolution 
of land reforms policy. The Panel reviewed through its various 
sub-committees, the progress of land reforms in the country and 
made certain positive proposals which influenced in a large 
measure the thinking of the planners of the Second Five Year Plan. 

55.2.34 On the question of ceiling this Panel in its Report 
stated: 

"We have hitherto indicated oriefly our reasons for 
the imposition of the ceiling in land sector. In 
our view these reasons are corapelllAg considered 
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from all points of view which Iiave a bearing 
on agricultural production viz. (a) inducing 
capital investment on land) (b) encouraging 
personal cultivation, (c) ending present 
uncertainty in the land sector and (d) providing 
work and security for the landless, the pattern of 
land reform that we suggest appears to be 
inevitable. Except for a temporary period of 
adjustment, we consider that this pattern would « 
also in the end Increase production substantially • 

66.2.35 The Panel Report stated furthermore* 

'•We have examined the question whether in applying 
ceiling, the aggregate area held by all the members 
oi a family should be taken into account or v/hether 
the land held by an Individual member of a family 
should be regarded as constituting a sepaurate holding 
for the purpose of ceiling, VJe are of the view 
that family is the real operative unit in land 
ownership as in land management, ’^e, therefore, 
recommend that in the fixing of the celling the 
aggregate area held by all the members of a family 
should be taken into account. For this purpose, 
a family should be deemed to consist of husband, 
wife and dependent sons and daughters ard grand 
children; land held by married daughters and 
earning sons should be excluded^" 

As regards the level of celling, the Panel was of the view 

that three times the family holding should be the limit for an 

average family in v/hlch the number of members does not exceed 

five. One additional family holding be allowed for each 

additional member subject to a maximum of six family holdings, 

65.2.36 The Panel defined family holding or an economic 
holding as a holding which ensures the minimum Income 
necessary for supporting a family. In terms of iiicome,it 
suggested that a fau*m which yielded average income of Rs 1,600 
or a net income including remuneration for family labour of 

1, 1953 Report of the c'ommitte of First Panel on Land Reforms: 

45-46, New Delhi, Planning Commission, Govt, of India. 


Z. Ibid, 9 : -- (p , 4 6 > :102-103» 
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Rs 1200 per aimum might be considered as a family holding. In 
regard to the area of application of ceiling, the Panel 
recommended that on the assumption that in respect of leased 
lands, positive steps would be taken to enable the tenants to 
become ovmers within a reasonable period, the ceiling should 
apply to owned land under personal cultivation. 

65.2,37 The Panel was of the view that in order to prevent 
malafide transfers by big land owners with the object of 
circumventing ceiling laws, any transfer or lease made after 
a given date should be disregarded in determining the surplus 
area. The date shoTJld be fixed by each State in the light 
of its Giro Instances. 

65,,2-.38 The Panel listed the following categories of land 
which could possibly qualify for exemption from ceiling: 

i) sugarcane farms owned by sugar factories; 

ii) orchards; 

iii) plantations (tea, coffee and rubber); 

iv) special farms such as cattle breeding, dairy 
farms etc. 

i 

v) farms in compact block; 

vi) efficient farms; and 

vii) mechanised farms and farms with heavy investment, 
65,2.39 On the question of floor limit to land holdings, the 
Panel did not make any concrete recormaendation. It only 
stated that '*if the imposition of a floor is to result in some 
sort of reorganisation, as suggested above, the effective limit 
will be organisational, i.e* Governments* capacity to organise 
the cooperative sectors’*• The Panel Committee on size of 
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holdings, however, recommended”that holdings below the floor, 
which are incapable of efficient cultivation as separate unitsi 
should be consolidated and formed into cooperative units,” 

The Panel Committee on problems of Reorgauiisation opined that 
along with the rapid development cooperation in ancillary 
activities such as credit, marketing, supplies etc, the 
enactment of land management legislation to raise the standard 
of cultivation and management and the establishment of suitable 
machinery for its administration, steps should be taken to 
Introduce cooperative farming in certain categories of land such 
as reclaimed waste lands and the surplus that became mailable 
on the imposition of ceilings, 

65,2,40 The Panel also made certain recommendations in 
regard to tenaincy reforms. It recommended that pending the 
enactment of comprehensive legislation for tenancy reforms, 
the following steps should be taken in this direction and 
with Immediate effect: 

"i) Sjectment of tenants or sub-tenants should 

be stayed, SJectmeht on grounds of non-payment 
of rent or misuse of land may be permitted 
through the due process of law, 

ii) Tenants who have been dispossessed of their 
lands in recent years should be restored 
except where ejectments were made through 
the Courts for non payment of rent or misuse 
of land, Volmtary surrenders resulted mainly 
from landlords' influence and the tenants’ 
low bargaining power.,. All such surrenders 
should be treated as cases of ejectments and 
restoration provided for, 

ill) All tenants should come into direct relation 
i;ith the State which should undertalce the 
obligation to recover fair rents from the 
tenants and pay it to the landlord after 
deducting the cost of cgile'ctiorr**" 

r,‘ ■ iIj id T :“53 “ ! ^ ~ 
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65.2.41 Dealing with the problem of security of tenure, the 
Panel laid down that: 

"i) A tenant who has already held any land 

continuously for a period of twelve years or 
is in possession of land which has not been 
cultivalsa by the land ov:ner personally at any 
time during a period of ti-relve years should 
have perpianent and. heritable rights in land 
and should not be liable to ejectment on any 
ground whatsoever, not even on the gromd tliat 
the landlord reouires the land for personal 
cultivation. 

ii) All other tenants should have security of 

tenure subject to the landlords right to res^e 
land bonafide for r)ersonal cultivation,,,.?** 

65.2.42 The Panel sought to restrict the landlords right cf 
resumption and recommended that every tenant should have a 
prior right to retain a family holding for personal cultivation. 
The land held by a tenant in excess of a family holding may be 
resumed by the landlord for personal cultivation subject to 

the limit of a family holding, Exemptions to this rule may 
be made in the case of small ovmers and persons suffering from 
a disability, A small owner may be defined as a person who owns 
less than a family holding and he may be permitted to resume 
half the area owned by him, 

65.2.43 With regard to the resumable area, pending its 
resumption by the landlord, the tenant may have heritable but 
not permanent rights. In respect of non-resumable area, the 
tenants should have the right of permanent and heritable 
possession, 

65.2.44 The Panel examined the definition of the term 
’’personal cultivation”. It found that ’’many people who had 


1. Ibid 1 (p,4gQ:59 
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never engaged themselves In actual operation of cultivation 
and in some cases were living in distant towns have resumed 
land by ejecting tenants on the ground of personal cultivation 
and got the lands cultivated by hired labour or through partners 
remunerated by a share of the produce^'* The Panel defined 
three major conditions for "personal cultivation" which are: 

(a) risk of cultivation, (b) personal supervision and (c) 
personal labour. It recommended that "while the three 
conditions described above represent the goal which should 
gradually be achieved, it is not necessary at this stage to 
insist upon the performance of minimum labour, provided the 
owner meets the entire risk of cultivation, lives in the 

2 

village and personally supervises agricultural operation." 

65.2.45 The Panel did not support the idea of a complete 
prohibition of leasing of land. It observed that "in the 
existing circumstances complete prohibition of leasing is 

3 

not a practical or even a desirable proposition," 

65.2.46 The Panel also examined the question of the 
ultimate pattern of social and economic ^institutions in 
Indian villages and stated that it agreed with the point of 
view of the Kumarappa Committee according to which the most 
suitable pattern of rural society in India, was peasant 

iT^id^TTpT^):62 ^ 

2, Ibid:63, 

3. Ibid:55 



farming, on suitable units of cultivation under a properly 
determined scheme of rights in land. It also expressed its 
agreement with the Congress*Agrarian Reforms Committee to the 
effect that individual farming should be limited to holdings 
above the basic holding and that holdings smaller than the 
basic holding should in course of time be brought under a 
scheme of cooperative joint.farming. 

Second Five Year Plan (19.56-^1) 

65,2.47 Land reform measures found a place of special 
significance in the Second,Five Year Plan, which held that land 
reforms would provide the social, econanic and Institutional 
framework for agricultural development,, The Second Five Year 
Plan also emphasised that increase of.agricultural production 
should represent the highest priority in planning over the • 
next few years, and tliat agricultural economy had to be 
diversified and brought to much higher levels of efficiency. 

The objectives of land reforms in view of these considerations 
as laid down by ^cond Plan v?ere; (a) to remove such Impediments 
on agricultural production as arise from the character of the 
agrarian structure, and (b) to create conditions for evolving, 
as speedily as may be .possible, an agrarian economy with high 
levels of efficiency and p.-oductivity. 

65,2.43 The Plan held that the abolition of intermediary 
tenures and the protection given to the tenants vrere intended to 
give the tiller of.the soil his rightful place in the agrarian 
system and, by reducing or eliminating burdens he had borne in 
the past, to provide him v;ith fuller incentives for increasing 
agricultural production. Similarly, the upgrading of tenant.s 
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into direct relations with the state and abolishing the 
tenant-landlord nexus was an essential steo for the establishment 
of a stable rural economy. The Plan opined that large 
disparities in the distribution of wealth and income that 
existed in India were Inconsistent with the economic progress 
in any section, and that therefore they should be bridged. 

65.2.49 The area of land available for cultivation was 
limited and the existing pattern of distribution and size of 
agricultural holdings did not make much land available in 
excess of ceilings, the distribution of which could have 
appreciably removed the disparities. The Plan, however, 
recommended that some effective steps should be taken in the 
direction of affording bpportunities to landless sections 

of the rural pooulation to gain in social status,. The Plan 
proposed that a series of measures should be tedcen to lay the 
foundations for cooperative reorganisation of rural, economy 
including improved land management practices through community 
development, extension of rural credit and marketing 
facilities etc. for agricultural development, 

65.2.50 Dealing with the problem of tenancy the Second Plan 
said that there were large variations in the degree of 
practical implementation in different parts of the country and 
that even in the same State some parts of the tenancy 
legislation are carried, out to a greater extent than in others. 

It also recognised that there have been instances of large 
scale eviction of tenants, and of "voluntary surrenders’* of 
tenancies. The main causes attributed to this were ignorance 
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on the part of the people of legislative provisions regarding 
security of tenure, possible lacunae in the lav and inadequate 
and defective land records. Most voluntary surrenders of 
tenancies vere even open to doubt as bonafide transactions. 

In order to discou-'a':^^ voluntary surrenders of tenancies under 
undue pressure, the Plan recommended control of such surrenders 
by the revenue auLthcritles, 

65,2o51 The Plan recommended that resumption of land for 
"personal cultivation" should be accepteu on general grounds 
and be permitted. But it laid dovm certain gradings of 
resumption according to the extent of land holdings of the 
owners as follows: 

i) Small owners with less than one-third of a Family 
holding may resume their entire' area* 

ii) Owners bet;^een the basic tiolding and Family 

holding may resume one-half of the area held by 
the tenant but in no event less- than a basic 
holding, 

iii) Where the land ovmer has under his personal 

cultivation land which exceeds a Family holding 
but is less tlian the celling limit, he may 
resurae land provided that his tenant is left with 
a Family holding and the total area obtained 
by the o\'ner together with the :1 and already under 
his personal cultivation does not exceed the 
ceiling, 

iv) If the landowner has less than a Family holding 
under his personal cultivation, he may be allowed 
to resume one half of the tenant's holding or 
an area which, together with the land under 
his personal cultivation, dakes up a Family 
holding, whichever is less, provided that the 
tenant is left v;ith not less than a basic holding. 

65.2,52 The Second Five Year Plan recommended that rents in 

all the areas should be regulated at one-fourth or one-fifth 

of the produce. The Plan stated that though it was an 
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agreed objective that tenants of non-resimable areas should be 
enabled to become owners of their holdings, yet progress in 
this direction was slow. It treated reduction of rents as a 
matter of high priority in the context of conversion of tenants 
to owners of holdings. The conferment of right, hov/ever, 
projected three follo\;ing possibilities: 

1) the state recovers rent and finances payment 
of compensation to owners; 

ii) besides land revenue, the state recovers 

Instalments of compensation from the tenants; and 

ill) the state recovers land revenue and tenants pay 

instalments of compensation directly to the owners. 

It was contemplated in the Plan that the aggregate amount of 

compensation and interest would be fully recovered from the 

tenants and would throw no additional financial burden upon 

the State Governments. 

65,2.53 In regard to ceilings on agricultural holdings the 
principal questions for consideration posed by the Plan 
were as follcn/s: 

i) to what land ceilings should apply; 

il) thO' lovels at which the ceiling may 
generally be fixed; 

iii) what exemptions should be juade; 

iv) steps necessary to prevent malafide transfers; 

v) the rate of compensation for lands which are 
acquired; and 

vi) redistribution of lands which are acquired. 

Steps to Impose ceiling on existing agricultural holdings 
were proposed in the Plan which contemplated that it would 
apply to owned land held under personal cultivation, the 
tenants being enabled to acquire rights of ownership on leased 
Hands, 
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65.2.54 The issue whether the ceiling should apply to 
individual holdings or to holdings of families came up for 
consideration but remained undecided in the Second Plan, In 
determining the level of celling it was suggested that multiples 
of a "family holding" may be used. A family holding may be 
considered from tx^o aspects, namely (a) as am operational unit, 
and (b) as an area of land which cam yield a certain average 
income. Finding it difficult to correlate a Family holding to 

a given level of money income adjusted to a supposed level of 
prices, the States were asked to decide the area, of land which 
might be declared to be a family holding. The Plem outlined* that 
it would be convenient to place the ceiling at about three 
Family holdings. The States were also delegated to decide 
whether the ceiling should apply to individual holdings or to 
holdings of families, and especially in the latter case, the 
basis on which the size of - the family should be allo\'fed in the 
application of the ceiling. 

65.2.55 The Plan admitted that malafide transfers of lands 

had taken place and recommended that suitable action should be 

, • 

taken in respect of such transfers. It was considered necessary 
that each State should give urgent attention to the effects of 
malafide transfers made with the intention of circumventing 
ceiling on holdings and should consider action needed to prevent 
such transfers. Transfers of land already taken place should 
be reviewed and the question should be considered whether the 
celling should be determined as if the transfers had not taken 
place. 
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65.2.56 The Second Plan recommended that the categories of 
farms mentioned below may be exempted from the operatioh of 
ceiling laws: 

i) tea, coffee and rubber plantations; 

ii) orchards where they constitute reasonably 
compact areas; 

iii) specialised farms engaged in cattle breeding, 
•dairying, wool raising etc. 

iv) sugarcane farms operated by sugarcane 
factories; and 

v) efficiently managed farms which consist of 
compact blocks, on which heavy i'nvbstment or 
permanent structural improvements have been 
made and whose break-up is likely to lead to 
a fall in production, 

65.2.57 In regard to distribution of surplus land, tenants 
displaced as a result of resumption of land for personal 
cultivation, farmers with uneconomic holdings and landless 
workers \;ere to be given priority after application of 
ceilings. Settlements of surplus lands should be made as 
far as possible on cooperative lines. The Second Plan, 
furthermore, recoioraended that detailed schemes for the 
resettlement on land of agricultural workers should be dravm 
up in each State, 

65,2,51 The Second Plan also recommended the setting up of 

special boards in each State, including non-official members, 
for advising on resettlement schemes for landless workers and 
reviewing progress from time to time. It advised that a similar 
board should be constituted at the national level to review the 
questions of policy and organisation and the progress of land 
resettlement schemes in the country as a whole. The Second Plan 



also reiterated, the utility of formation of cooperative societies 
to improve agricultural productivity and practices, to channelise 
credit facilities and to control marketing operations through 
them. 

Third Five Year Plan (1961-66) 

65,2.69 The Third Five Year Plan merely reiterated the 

provisions in respect of land reforms as already outlined in 

the first two Plans, The ideals of settingup ’socialist pattern 

of society* and 'eliminiting all elements of exploitation and 

social injustice within the agrarian system’ were generally 

stated. The Third Plan declared that ’the first condition for 

securing equality of opportunity and achieving a national minimum 

is an assurance of gainful employment for every one who seeks 

wor^’. In the resolution on the Third Five Year Plan adopted 

by the meeting of the AH India Congress^ Committee in Raipur in 
October, i960, it,vvas pointed out that »it is important to remember 

that the land reforms arc the foundations for agricultural 
growth# The accepted‘programme for land reforms all over the 
country must, therefore, be completed without delav*. 

Fourth Five Year Plan (1969-74) 

65,2,60 The Fourth Five Year Plan came out with several 
practical proposals and relatively positive and concretised 
recommendations. The Plan revievred existing land reforms and 
acknowledged■that there were many gaps between objectives and 
legislation and be Ween the laws and their implementation. The 
Plan noted that there had been leasing of land on a considerable 
scale, often unwritten, even in areas where intermediary 
tenures did not exist, and sub-leasing in areas where such 

1, 1961 The Third Five Year Plan; 10, New Delhi, Planning 
Convmission, Govt* of India, 
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tennres existed. The progress made in conferring owhership to 
the tenants had been to the tune of 16 per cent only,, and 
tenants and share croppers with insecure tenure were estimated 
to be 82 per cent of the total number of tenants, 

65,2.61 Furthermore, in view of the insecurity of informal 
tenancy and share ccopplag the tenant or the share cropper was 
either unable or reluctant to invest in inputs. The landowner 
also considered it unwise to invest for raising agricultural 
productivity. The Plan considered it an essential step 
forward that a cultivating tenant or a sharecropper, should 
have effective security of tenure and the existing tenancies 
declared non •‘■res unable and permanent. It, therefore, 
recommended iiie following measures 

i) All tenancies should be declared non-resumable 
and permanent (except in cases of land holders 
who are serving in the defence forces or suffering 
from a specified disability). 

ii) Where resumption by the landowner haa been 
permitted, arrangements should be made ..fcr 
the quick disposal of such c.^ises; where there 
is likelihood of large scale evictions taking 
place due to resumptions, the number of cases 
of resumption should be restricted. 

iii) ‘Voluntary surrenders' shoul-d be regulated 

prohibiting ‘'.andowners from taking possession 
of land alroady tenanted and empowering the 
Government o" J.coal authority to settle other 
tenants taereon. 


iv) 


Provis 
of ter 
which 
labour 


Ion choul.d be made for complete security 
.u;o in respect of homestead land;-3 on 
cultivators, artisans and agricultural 
rrs have constructed the’ir dwei.ling 


houses. 


v) Legislation relating to security of tenure to 
sub-tenants should be implemented and that 
the provisions of law are not circumvented 
by the landlords should be ensured. 



vi) Legal provisions prescribing penalities 
for wrongful evictions should be enacted 

65.2.62 The Plan furthermore held thgit adong with the security 
of tenure the regulation of.rent should be out on a proper 
basis. It, considered the statutory rants prevalent in some 
States to be still on the high side. It proposed that they 
should be brought down, in course of time to the level recommended 
In the previous Plan, 

65.2.63 The Plan recognised that sizable areas of land, 'wbioh 
should have been vested ia the State op settled with the tenants, 
have been retained by intermediaries throxigh evasion and 
obstruction. The Plan accordingly recommended that State 
Governments should take action suo moto in the natter. The 
Fourth Plan pinpointed several other loopholes in the existing 
laws afvd suggested:'that the ..ceiling legislation should be 
thoroughly reexamined and reoriented to better effect. 

Chief Minister»» Conference 

65.2.64 In November, 1969, the Chief Ministers' Conference 
convened by the Minister of Food <: Agriculture emphasised the 
need for a Central Body for watching the progress on. lartd. 
reforms and providing guidance to the State Governments. In 
September, 1970 a subsequent Conference of Chief Ministers on 
Land Reforms held in Delhi, which was also attended by the 
Prime Minister, decided that the entire range of problems 
connected with land reforms should be referred to a Central 
Body. Accordingly, com^iittce called the Central Land rieforms 
Committee Was- constituted ^and-er the chairmanship of the Union 
Minister of Agrlctature with the following terms of reference: 
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1 ) to maintain continuous study of problems relating 
to the ov/nership management, cultivation and 
distribution of land 5 

ii) to assist States in determining and carrying out 
programmes of land reforms; 

iii) to evaluate and report frt^ time to time upon the 

operation, progress and effects of measures of land 
reforms including enforcement of limits on personal 
cultivation and ownership, reduction of rent, 
security of‘tenure, consolidation of holdings and 
prevention of their fragmentation etc*; 

iv) to advise on schemes of resettlement on land for 
the landless agricultural workers, conferment of 
ownership of homestead or house sites to the 
landless agricultural labourers, including 
members of Scheduled Castas and Scheduled Tribes, 
and other related problems; 

.v) to recommend such measures and adjustments in land 
policy as may be necessary with'a view to the 
fulfilment of the Directives of State Policy 
prescribed in the Constitution and the programmes 
and objectives of the five year plans; 

vi) to advise and assist the States in formulating 
proposals enacting suitable legislation and 
expediting implementation; and 

vii) to entrust special problems for study to individual 
e:q?erts and long-term problems to a Land Reform 
Centre * 

Central Land Reforms Comraittee 

65,2.65 The Central Land Reforms Committee in its meeting 
held on August 3, If71, under the Chairmanship of Minister of 
Agriculture made the follovri.ig recommendations: 

i) Ceiling should be applicable to the family as 
a whole, the term * family'oeing defined so as 
to include husband, wife and minor children. 

ii) /here the number of members in the family 

exceeds five, additional land may be allowed 
for such members in excess of five in such 
a manner that the total area admissible to 
the family does not exceed twice the ceiling 
limit for a family. 



iii) The ceiling for a family of five members may 
be fixed within the range of 10 to IS acres 
(4,05 to 7,28 ha) of perennially irrigated 
land or land under assured irrigation from 
Government source for-grov;ing Wo crops. As 
soil conditions, productivity, of land, nature 
of crop grown etCk vary from State to State 
and even within the same State from region 
to region,'the Committee considered it 
desirable simply to indicate a range within 
which the ceiling should be fixed instead of 
suggesting rigid ceilings for the whole 
country, 

iv) For various other categories of land conversxou 
ratios should be fixed talcing'Into account 
availability of water, productivity or soil 
classification, crops grovm etc,' The absolute 
ceiling for a family of five, even in the case 
of dry lands, should be put at 54 acres (21,85 ha) 
This limit would be relaxafale, if there is special 
Justification for doing so on account of the 
nature of soil, rainfall, chronic drought 
conditions etc, 

v) Exemptions in the existing State laws in favour 
of mechanised farms, well-mapaged farms etc, 
should''be withdrawn, 

vi) The exemptiCMi in favour of the plantations of 
tea, coffee, cardamom, rubber etc, should be 
carefully .examined in. cohsiCLtation with the 
Ministries;concerned and State Governments. 

Tbcroef.ter#'this and other types -of exemption 
should be discussed with the Chief Ministers 
in order to formulate the national policy, 

55,2,66 A high povrered Committee of nine members consisting 

of Sarva Shri Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, C. Subramaniam, H.R, Gokhale 

V.P. i'laik, Hajendra Kumari Bajpai, Dev Raj Urs, K, iCarunakaran, 

Mohan Kumaramangalam and Barkatullah Khan, was appointed by 

the Congress President to review the question of ceilings and 

other allied matters relating to land reforms. The; issues 

referred to it were considered by the Committee in its meeting 

in June».1972. The Committee generally agreed with the 

recommendations of the Central Land Reforms Committee, but 

disagreed on the following points; 
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i) The Canmittee took note of the definition of 
•family' as suggested- by the Central Land 
Reforms Committee and the discrimination that 
it carried between majors and minors* The 
Committee was of the view that ceiling should 
be applied to the family of five as a unit, 
consisting of husband, wife * 04 three children, 
whether major or minor. The major sons were 
Included in the family unit of live persons. 

ii) It also recommended that to the extent that the 
actual number of members in a faumily was less 
than five, the celling should be reduced by a 
fifth per person. 

iii) It also recommended that exemptions be further 
restricted by (a) rigidly defining plantations, 

(h) withdrawing blanket exemptions in case of 
lands held by trusts institutions etc, 

Iv) It considered the arguments for and against a 
dlffetontlal celling as between lands irrigated 
from public and from private sources and 
recommended that to .the extent pafivat’e lrriqa.tion 
had been provided, allowance should-b& 
made by giving to the landowner eta 
of Ij ,1.15. For example if for land irrigated 
from Government source the celling is 10 acres 
(4,05 ha) the corresponding celling for land 
irrigated by a private source will be 11,5 acres 
(4,65 ha)' but subject to a maximum of 18 acres 
(7,28 ha;. The ratio recommended by the Central 
Land Reforms Committee in this respect ^.’as 1:1,26, 

66.2,67 The recommendations made by the Central Land Reforms 

Committee aiid also those of the nine member Committee were duly 

considered in the Chief Hinisters' Conference on Ceiling on 

Agriciiltural Holdings held on July 23, 1972 in Itelhi and the 

follcr.-.’ing giilde lines were laid do\’m: 

Level of Ceiling: 

i) The best category of land in a State with assured 
irrigation and capable of yielding at least two 
crops a year should have ceiling within the range 
of 10 to 18 acres (4*05 to 7,28 ha) taking into 
account the fertility of soil and other conditions. 
Allo\/ance may bo made for land irrigated from 
private sources and capable of growing at least 
t\.’o crops in a year by equating 1,25 acres 
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(0,50 ha) of such land with 1 acre (0.40 ha) 
of land irrigated from public source and 
capable of growing at least two crops in a 
year. The ceiling for such land irrigated 
from private source shall not, however, 
exceed 18 acres (7.28 ha). The term 
"irrigation from private sources" shall mean 
irrigation from tube-well or lift irrigation 
from a perennial water source operated by 
diesel and/or electric power. There will be 
no reclassification of land falling within the 
categories referred to in clauses (ii) and 
(ill) belov: for the purpose of celling lav; 
consequent upon the completion of a private 
irrigation scheme subsequent to the 16th 
August, 1972. 

ii) In the case of land having assured irrigation 
for only one crop in a year, the ceiling shall 
not exceed 27 acres (10,93 ha) 

iii) For all other types of land the ceiling shall 
not exceed 54 acres. The areas where there is 
potential for siniiing tubewells the ceiling for 
dry lands may be kept below 54 acres (21,86 ha) 
at the discretion of the State Government, 

Iv) In special cases like desert areas and hilly 
areas the ceiling for category (ill) may have 
to be relaxed. The State Coverranents may 
discuss specific cases with the Ministry of 
Agriculture before formulating their ceiling 
laws, 

v) In the case of ov'/ners with holdings, consisting 
of different types of land, the total holdings 
after convertiing the better categories of land 
into the lov;est category shall not exceed 54 
acres (21,35 ha). 

Unit of application of ceiling; 

i) The unit of application of ceiling shall be a 
family of five members, the term "family" being 
defined so as to include husband, v;ife and minor 
children. Where the number of members in the 
family exceeds five, additional land may be 
allai;ed for each member in excess of five in 
such a manner that the total area admissible to 
the family does not exceed twice the ceiling 
limit for a family of five members. The ceiling 
will apply to the aggregate area by all the 
members of the f airily. 
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ii) Where both the husband and wife held lands in 
their ovm names, the two will have rights in 
the properties within the. ceiling in proportion 
to the value of the land held by each before the 
application of ceiling. 

iii) Every major son will be treated as a separate 

unit for the purpose of application of ceiling. 

It should be ensured that there is no 
discrimination between major children govejrned 
by different systems of personal laws. 

Retrospective effect: 

The amended ceiling laws should be given 
retrospective effect from a date not later 
than January 24. 1971. A specific provision 
should be made in the ceiling law making it 
clear that the onus of proving the bonafide 
nature of any transfer of land made after that 
date will be on the transferor. 

Exemption: 

i) The exemptions in favour of plantations of 

tea, coffee, rubber, cardamom and cocoa should 
continue. 

ii) Lands held by the Bhoodan Yagnya Committee, 

Cooperative Banks, Nationalised Banks, Central 
or State Governments and Local Bodies should 
continue to enjoy exemption. Similarly, land 
held by industrial or commercial undertakings 
for non-agricultural purposes should be exempted 
from the ceiling lav;. 

iii) In the .case of registered cooperative farming 
societies exemptions may be granted v;ith the 
stipulation that while computing the ceiling 
areas for a member his share in the cooperative 
society will be talcen into account alongwlth his 
other lands. 

iv) Lands held by agricultural universities, 

agricultwal ■colleges, agricultural schools 
and research institutions should be exempted 
from the ceiling law, 

v) State Governments may, at tieir discretion, 
grant exemption to the existing religious, 
charitable and educational trusts of a public 
nature. The'"’institutions or trusts will not 
be exempted from the oneration of tenancy lav; 
and all the tillers of the land should be brought 
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in direct relationship v/itn rne trusts or 
institutions to the e:;clusion of all intermediary 
interests. No exemption should be allowed to 
private trusts of any kinii. 

vi) In the case of existing Goushalds of a public 
nature and existing stud farms, the State 
Governments may take a decision in consultation 
with the Ministry of Agriculture. 

vii) No exemption should be allowed in the case of 
sugarcane farms. However, for the purpose of 
research and development, sugai^ane factories may 
be permitted to. retain an area not exceeding 
100 acres (40*4,7 ha) ♦ 

viii) For the purpose of ceiling, the existing orchards 
may be treated as dry land and..no additional land 
should be.. allowed, to be r^tei^d’as recommended 
ear liar i .Coconut areCantit gardens, banana 
orchards, guava gardens and vineyards will not 
be treated as> orchard. When surplus orchard^* land 
vesting in Government is distributed, the 
assignees should be reqtLired to maintain the- 
orchards in tact. 

ix) Ml other existing exemptions including that in 
respect of lands given as gallantry award should 
be withdrawn, 

Ccffiipensation: 

i) Compensation payable for the surplus land on 

imposition of ceiling lav^s should be fixed well below 
the market value of the property so that it is 
within the paying capacity of the new allottees 
mainly comprising of the landless agricultural 
workers'who belong to Gcheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes, 

ii) The compensation .may be fixed in graded slabs 
and preferably in multiples of land revenue 
payable for the land, 

iil) The scheme for .compensation shotild be worked out 
in such a manner that there will be no financial 
burden on.the Central and State Governments. 

Distribution of Surplus Land: 

While distributing surplus land, priority should 
be given to the landless agricultural workers, 
particularly those belonging to Scheduled Castes 
and SchGd'Uled Tribes, 
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Target for enactment of new laws: 

The amehded ceiling laws should be enacted by 
31st comber, 1972. 

Inclusion in the Ninth Schedule of the Constitution 

All the amended laws should be included in the 
Ninth Schedule of the Constitution. 

Imple itation* 

Implementation will be the responsibility of the 
State Governments. They would set up non-official 
bodies at appropriate levels and place competent 
official organisation in order to administer the 
ceiling legislation. The concurrence of the 
Central Government will be obtained in respect 
of any incidental departure from the guidelines 
necessitated by the special conditions prevailing 
in any State or Union Territory. 

Draft Fifth.Five Year Plan*(1974-79) 

65,2,63 By the time the Fifth Five Year Plan proposals were 
being formulated, the gaps between ideals and objectives and 
between objectives and legislation and its in^lementation were 
absolutely apparent. This fact vras realised and the draft 
Fifth Plan, therefore, recommended the following immediate 
steps: 

i) There should be speedy and effective 

implementation of the land reform measures 
recommended in the earlier Plans v/ithin a 
firm time-bound programme, 

ii) The ceiling provisions as recommended by the 
Central Land Heforms Committee in August, 

1971, and accepted in the Chief Ministers' 
Conference, on ceiling on Agricultural Holdings 
held in July 1972, should be enacted by the 
State legislatures and implemented promptly 
to bring in uniformity, 

iii) The programme of consolidation should be 

redesigned and it should be made effective 
after ensuring security* of tenure, 
particularly to the shar60«o.p^sj,’sr, . Integrated 
programme should be taken laying empharis 
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on complementary public works, taking the 
lands of small holders ahd the surplus v.'aste 
lands meant for distribution to the nev/ allottees 
in compact blocks within the folds of consolidation 
so as to effect the flow of public investments for 
the benefit of the under-privileged. 

iv) aThe records of tenancies should be updated and 
their maintenance ensured \d.th adeq’uate 
administrative and financial siQjport for the 
purpose. 

v) The administrative machinery should be geared up 
and given adequate training for implementing 
the land reform lav/s efficiently. Besides tte 
officials entrusted with implementation of land 
reforms, its beneficiaries should also be nade 
familiar’ with the provisions of laws. Efficient 
and effective implementation Is possible if there 
is dynamic, firm and unambiguous political 
direction, 

vi) The tenants and landless labourers are not 

well organised to participate in implementation. 

So they should be associated with the local 
committees in adequate proportions to facilitate 
implementation. 

The above suggestions regarding the strategy for the draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan emanated from the experience of the 
act'jal developments in the country in respect of land 
reforms. The draft Fifth Five Year Plan was formulated with 
a very realistic and practical approach. It summed up the 
achievements in the field of land reforms, the short-falls 
in the State legislation, the gaps between policy, 
legislation and implementation. 

65,2.69 The draft Fifth Five Year Plan also made certain 
policy recommendations given below; 

-1) The programme for institutional changes calls 
for the priority to be accorded to the removal 
of gaps betv;een policy, legislation and 
implementation* It is imperative that immediate 
legislative measures are undertaken for plugging 
the loopholes in the existing tenancy laws to 
ensure complete security of tenure, conferment 
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of ownership rights on the cultivating tenant 
and sharecropper according to a time-bound 
progracune • 

ii) The issue of ^personal cultivation’ should b,e 
re-examined and the element of 'Supervision' 
Involved in personal cultivation should be 
exercised by the land owner by being a • 
resident of the same village or the adjacent 
village. Future transfers of agricultural 
lands should also be confined to persons who 
reside in the same village or the adjacent 
village• 

iii) Though leasing out cannot be totally stopped, 
yet it should be permitted only in such rare 
cases as specified disabilities or services 
in the defence forces. Even in such cases all 
contracts of tenancy should be in writing and 
should be for a fixed period. 

iv) High priority should be given to a comprehensive 
programme of preparation and maintenance of 
records of tenancy, on the basis of quick 
recording and updating of records of rights, 
particularly the recording of the rights of 
share croppers. It is necessary to accord 
importance to cadastral survey of the tribal 
areas. 

v) Distribution of surplus land - to the new 
assignees should be expedited and it must be 
accompanied by the timely supply of inputs 

in adequate quantities and investment support. 

vi) Identification of all tenants and sharecroppers 
and conferment of permanent and heritable 
rights on them should be made before land 
consolidation operations are taken up. The 
land of the small holders and the surplus waste 
land available for distribution to new assignees 
should ^so be consolidated in compact blocks, 
which would facilitate the adoption of a policy 
df directing the flov; of future public 
investments in irrigation and land development 
exclusively for the benefit of the under¬ 
privileged, 

vil) For removing the legal impediments in the way 
of implementation of land reforms the Civil 
Courts should not be involved in the v;ork of 
implementation and that suitable Land Reforms 
Tribunals should be constituted in the nature 
of speciei itenerant courts for bringing 
justice to the door of the poor people. 
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viii) The existence of effective organisation of the 
tenants and landless labourers would have 
facilitated better implementation of lind reforms. 
Committees consisting of the beneficiaries 
should be constituted at the village and block 
levels. All landless labourers, sharecroppers 
and small holders may elect five to seven members 
from among themselves to constitute the village 
committees. Members of each village committee 
may elect one of their members to the block 
committee. 

65.2.70 The draft Plan emphasised that ^Priority be accordea 
to the removal of gaps beWeen policy, legislation and 
implementation It admitted that ^there were large scale 
ejectments through the device of‘voluntary surrenders’ and, that 
tenancies have been converted int.n ^ HawVarnama,a ‘. and that 
’the. objectives of tenancy reform-still remain to be attained’ 
and 'that immediate legislative measures are undertaken for 
plugging the loopholes in the existing tenancy laws to ensure 
complete security of tenure, conferment of ownership rights on 
cultivating tenants and share croppers according to a time-bound 
programme 

65.2.71 The draft Plan formulated its assessment of the land 

reforms enacted hitherto in the following words 

"A broad assessment of the programme of land reform 
adopted since Independence is that the laws for the 
abolition of intermediary tenures have been implemented 
fairly efficiently whilst in the fields of tenancy 
reform and celling on holding legislation has fallen 
short of the desired objectives, and implementation 
of the enacted lai/s has been inadequate .”1 

65.2.72 To sum up, land reforms policy during the last twenty- 
eight years of Independence has undergone a radical change and 
has acquired a new content and direction. The policy 

I, 1973. The Draft Fifth Five Year Plan, V^ol.IIs43, Nev; Delhi^ 
Planning Ccmmiission, Government of India. 
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recommendations made by successive Five Year Plans, as silso 
by various governmental Commissions and Ccmimittoes described 
above reflect a totally ne\\" outlook on agr^ian relations, 

!1ji a 0ense they are indicative of the aspirations of the Indian 
people, after Independence, for basic institutional and 
structural changes. It is now generally recognised that 
without restructuring rtcral society and transforming agrarian 
economic relations in such a manner as- would unleash and 
develop the production capacity and initiative of the vast 
mass of cultivators, V'fho are the actual tillers of the soil, 
no far reaching and permanent advance in the agricultural 
sector would be registered. The question Is not merely that 
of meeting Out social justice to the rural poor. The question 
is essentially an economic one having a bearing on our national 
life as a whole. Unless the agrarian society is regenerated 
and converted into a dynamic and rapldxy growing system, both 
the base and super-structure of the national economy will 
remain wealc and unstable. Bearing this reality in mind the 
planners and policy makers have helped to evolve a national 
consensus in favour of effective ceilings, on big land holdings, 
tenancy reforms, ensuring full occupancy and ,proprietary rights 
to all tenants, due protection to share-croppers, strict 
control of rents, provision of house sites to the rural poor, 
distribution of all available arable land among the landless 
and land hungry peasants and finally complete elimination of all 
forms of feudal and semi-feudal exploitation, such as bonded 
labour, debt slavery, rack renting, forced levies, labour etc. 

I'Je shall Analyse and evaliiate in the next chapter the laws 
enacted to .achieve these ends and the manner and method of theiSir 
Implementation, 
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lAND REFORMS LEGISIATION AND IMPLEMENIATION 
• 1 INTRCOUCTIOM 

66.1.1 It will be seen from the previous chapter that in 
India after independence, the ideology of land reforms found 
a favourable soil. This was due to various reasons. In the 
first place the new rulers who had mobilised the peasantry 
in their anti-British struggle promosing a more just social 
order had to make a fresh appeal to tlie peasant masses. 

Secondly,, land reforms had necessarily to be a vital component 
of a wider socio-economic programme of national reconstruction 

in an agricultural country like India. For no worthvl/hlle economic 
advance could be registered without liberating agriculture 
from the stranglehold of medieval scani-fcudal production 
relations, and strengthening the essential food and raw material 
base of the national economy. Thirdly, the development of 
national industry could not advance without a rapid expansion 
of the internal market particularly on the basis of increased 
purchasing power of the peasantry. Fourthly, political 
stability in the country demanded that the class conflict and 
social tensions that characterised rural society for decades 
preceding the attainment of freedom, should be minimised by 
ensuring some measure of protection to the weaker sections 
of the rural population. Land reforms thus came to acquire 
an iirportant place in the ideology of national reconstruction. 

66.1.2 Experience of many liberated countries of Asia and 
Africa has shown that even though the new national governments 
have accepted land reforms as an Integral part of the 
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progranime of national reconstruction, the enactment and 
enforcement of land reforms legislation has been a slow and 
tortuous process marked by many impediments. The actual extent 
to which effective land reforms have been- carried out in any 
country has depended on power structure at the top, correlation 
of class forces in rural areas and the consciousness and 
organisation of the potential beneficiaries. Hence, though the 
basic problems of land reforms have been more or less similar 
in many Aslan and African countries, yet the pattern of legislative 
enactments and the method and manner of their enforcement have 
displayed a wide range of variations arising from different 
socio-economic conditions obtaining in different countries. 

For example# the land reforms that were carried out in Japan 
and in Taiwan in the post-war period could not be reproduced 
in India for obvious reasons* Similarly, the socio-economic 
conditions that obtained in China after the Second World War 
were so different from those which obtained in India that no 
parallels could be drawn between the two countries in this 
respect, 

66,1,3 In India legislative enactments for land reforms 
during the last two and a half decades have been embodied in 
a programme for (a) abolition of intermediary tenures (b) tenancy 
rights C fixation of ceiling on land holdings and (d) 
consolidation of holdings. Consolidation of holdings has been 
dealt with separately in Chapter 68, Since implementation is 
the key function of legislation, it has been discussed in this 
chapter. 



2. LEGISLATION FOR ABOLITION OP INTERMEDIARIES 


Review of the Problem 

66*2,1 The main concern of the land reforms programme in 
the first decade after Independence was the question of 
abolition of the so called intermediaries. In its ordinary 
meaning the term "Intermediary” in^lies any person who 
intervenes between the actual cultivator and the State. In 
the context of land reforms, however# the expression is 
understood in a narrower sense and indicates the holders of 
certain recognised proprietary or sub-proprietary tenures 
which had their origin in the system of statutory landlordism 
created by the British, The term intermediary in this 
context did not cover those big landowners in ryotwari areas 
with whom, as ryots# the Government had made direct land 
revenue settlonents. The area of statutory landlordism 
constituted in 1947-1948 as much as 57 per cent of the 
privately owned agricultural land in British India* If we 
take the Indian princely States into account the percentage 
of land under this tenure would be larger, 

62,2,2 The general compulsion underlying the abolition of 

the Intermediaries was the glaring discrepancy between the 

concentration of land ownership in the hands of a parasitic 

class who played no positive role in production, and the 

divorce from land ownership of the vast mass of peasants who 

were the actual cultivators. This discrepancy became the 

root cause of the state of chronic crisis in which Indian 

agricultural economy was enmeshed for several decades before 

the attainment of freedom. It remained a completely stagnant 

economy# the rate of its growth during the first half of the 
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20th century being less than half per cent per annum* An 
utterly weak and unstable agriculture of that nature, full of 
innumerable in-tuilt constraints and contradictions could not 
possibly meet the growing food and raw material requirements 
of a new developing independent national economy. The abolition 
of feudal and semi—feudal vested interests thus became an 
essential prerequisite for facilitating the growth of productive 
forces in the country. 

66.2.3 Legislative measures for the abolition of intermediaries 
were initiated soon after the attainment of freedom, starting 
with Uttar Pradesh and being followed up in other States, 

The whole process of legal enactments on this issue was coirpleted 
in the country within a decade, that is, from 1950 to 1960. 

Since land reforms was a subject included in the State List 
under the Constitution, the actual enactments abolishing 
intermediaries were marked by certain variation from State to 
State, though the salient features of most of those enactments 
were conmon. 

66.2.4 The real significance of this legislation.should be 
seen in the context of the strong and well entrenched position 
that the intermediaries had come to occupy, over the years, in 
the agrarian systan, and the immense social, economic and 
political influence that they exercised over rural life. The 
main positive achievement of- that legislation was that it 
curbed and restricted feudal and semi-feudal landownership over 
large parts of the country. This marked a big step forward 
towards preparing the ground work for the development of modem 
commercialised agriculture in India. It has been rightly 
claimed that abolition of intermediaries brought nearly 
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20 million cultivators into direct contact with the State* 

The real importance of that legislation lay in the fact that 
it brought about such changes in agrarian relations as had 
far reaching socio-economic consequences in subsequent years, 

66.2.5 Legislation for the abolition of intermediaries as 
it was structured in the states where statutory landlordism 
was predominant, such as Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, West Bengal 
and Orissa, had been assailed on two major grounds. Firstly, 
that it gave much too high a rate of compensation tr the 
intermediaries. Secondly, that in the name of self-cultivated 
holdings large areas of land v.ariously called as sir or 
khudkasht , or * khas * land etc,, were left intact in the 
possession of the intermediaries and exempted from the 
application of the abolition laws everywhere except in West 
Bengal where a ceiling on holding was simultaneously 
Introduced, 

66.2.6 Looking back now, one can say that the fates of 
compensation were high. It should have been realised by the 
law makers that large sums of money paid as condensation to 
an unproductive class of big feudal and semi-feudal landlords 
would inevitably lead to a serious wastage of capital resources 
so much needed for rural development at that time. No 
scientific investigation has been made in the matter hut 
experience indicates that the bulk of compensation was either 
frittered away in consumption, or spent on buying urban 
property and on other prestigious items of expenditure 
normally incurred by the rural rich. It seems that in the 
earlier years a very small percentage of it was recycled to 
step up agricultural production. And this happened at a time 
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when the country was experiencing serious difficulties In 
finding resources for the Implementation of the First Five 
Year Plan, 

66.2.7 The amount of compensation was originally estimated 
by the Reserve Bank of India at Rs 350-400 crores during the 
formulation period of the First Five Year Plan, The total 
amount of compensation payable to the ex-intermediaries was 
later on estimated at Rs 67o crores. The total payments made 
hitherto, either in cash or in bonds, comes to Rs 360 crores 
against that estimate, and the payment is still in progress, 

66.2.8 A new thinking has now emerged on the c^estion of 
compensation which is reflected in the abolition of privy 
purses of the Indian princes and the Twenty-fifth Amendment to 
the Constitution, Suffice it to say that if the compensation 
rates had been fixed at a lower level, a good deal of waste 

of national capital could have been avoided and more economic 
resources could have been made available for schemes of rural 
development, 

66.2.9 The second objection relates to the provisions of 
the Acts which treated sir # khudkasht # khas lands etc., as 
personal property of the intermediary under self cultivation, 
and were, therefore, kept out of the purview of the Acts, It 
is true that these provisions constituted a major loophole in 
the law, which was utilised with deadly effect by the 
intermediaries. In fact these provision negated in a considerable 
measure the beneficent effects of the legislation and helped 

to keep alive, albeit in restricted dimensions, the social 
and economic base of feudal vested interests in the countryside. 

In effect, the bigger'landowners through these provisions got 
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the opportunity to carve out their own sir and khudkasht lands/ 
both in respect of location and area. They also got the 
freedom to resort to large scale evictions of tenants and 
sharecroppers for this purpose. The spate of land grabbing 
and mass evictions resorted to by the landlords in that period 
exercised a baneful effect/ both material and moral/ on 
village life and foiled largely the new hopes and aspirations 
generated among the rural poor by land reforms legisletion. 

66.2.10 The question has been debated whether these 
concessions were in the nature of errors arising from 
miscalculations in the process of law making or v/hether 
they were provided for deliberately under a positive 
understanding and policy, 

66.2.11 On a sober assessment of the situation it would 
not be correct to treat these concessions as accidental 
lapses in law making nor would it be correct to detect some 
vicious designs of the law makers behind these concessions. 

The fact of the matter is that land reforms legislation at 
that time had a specific direction and content/ which was to 
replace/ by stages/ the feudal and semi-feudal methods and 
forme of production by modem commercialised farming/ 
undertaken by self cultivating land owners. The pattern of 
land relations was sought to be reformed in order to achieve 
this objective. Hence/ adequate areas of land from which 
tenants were allowed to be evicted were left to the 
intermediaries, for enabling them to become modern self- 
cultivating farmeps. Similarly/ compensation rates were 
fixed on the higher side in order to provide capital 
resources to the ex-intermediaries to invest in land for 
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improving cultivation. This is not to deny the fact that 
political pulls and pressures were exercised by the bigger 
landed interests to secure those concessions. But whatever 
they could secure in that way could not be outside the frameworlc 
of the basic Governmental policy on land reforms. To what 
extent the above mentioned objectives of the land reforms policy 
were realised in practice# we shall see in a subsequent chapter. 
Suffice it to say that the abolition of statutory landlordism# 
covering a variety of intermediary tenures has now been more 
or less accomplished. What remains of the systan in isolated 
pock€ 2 ts are certain types of inams which are also in the process 
of abolition. 

Salient Features of Legislation 

66.2.12 It would now be of interest to examine some of the 
outstanding features of Legislation for the abolition of the 
intermediaries in different States where the intermediary 
tenure system was predominant. The details of the Legislation 
are furnished in the Appendix 66,1, 

66.2.13 It took four long years for the Uttar Pradesh 
Zamindari Abolition and Land Reform Act# 1950 to be passed by 
the Legislature. The Act became effective after another two 
years. This long gestation period not only delayed implementation/ 
but enabled the bigger intermediaries to convert large aireas 

into sir and khudkasht lands and effect very large scale 
evictions. An amount of Rs 136 croros has already been paid 
as compensation to the ex-intcrmediarles and 2,43 Mha of land 
have vested in the State under this Act, 

66.2.14 The provisions of the Bihar Land Reforms Act# 1950# 

which came into effect from September 25# 1950# were not applied 
to all the intermediaries at a time# but were applied 
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gradually/ following Government notifications in the case of 
each estate. Besides, large areas of * khas * lands were left 
in the hands of the ex-intermediaries as In Uttar Pradesh, 
Manipulations either for inflating the amount of compensation 
or for retaining more la^jd through various types of transfers 
or partitions etc.# in anticipation of the ceiling law could 
therefore be easily resorted to by the intermediaries. The 
intermediary interests of the Tata Iron and Steel Conpany Ltd, 
of Jamshedpur in Bihar could not' be "taken over because of a 
writ petition filed by that company in the Supreme Court 
taking advantage of the contradictory amendments in the Act made 
in 1954/1959 and i960 relating to lands which had been 
acquired under the Land Acgulsltlon Act, 1894 for the purpose 
of industrial undertaking, A sum of RS 29 Crores has already 
been paid as compensation to the ex-lhtermediaries in addition 
to a sum of Rs 27.35 crores by way of interim compensation, 
66.2,15 West Bengal Legislature laid down certain important 
provisions in the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act# 1953 
which at that time were not found in the legislation of other 
States except that of Jammu & Kashmir, Besides abolishing 
all grades of intermediaries at one stroke# a ceiling on 
holdings at 25 acres (10,12-ha) per individual holder was 
fixed. Transfers effected between May 5# 1953 and the date 
of vesting, i.e./April 15, 1955 With a view to defeating the 
provisions of the Act could be declared void. The underryots 
holding land from the ryots were upgraded as ryots and camp 
in direct relationship with the State, An amount of Rs 52,25 
crores has so far been paid as compensation leaving a balance 
of Rs 14 crores. Consequent to the provisions of the Act# 
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386,2 thousand- ha of agricultural lands were vested in the 
State in addition to 392,9 thousand ha of forest lands, 

66.2.16 The Orissa Estates Abolition Act/ 1951 provided that 
inteimediary interests could be abolished either by speoific 
notification for each estate or for different categories of 
landowners. Agricultural and horticultural lands in * khas * 
possession of the ex-intermediaries were settled with them 
without any condition. The Act however provided that transfers 
made by ex-intermediaries after January 1/ 1946 with a view to 
d^efeating the provisions of the Act could be declared void. 
Compensation amounting to Rs 7,26 crores has already been paid 
and Rs 1,74 crores is outstanding, 

66.2.17 The peculiar feature of the abolition of intermediaries 
in Andhra Pradesh was that in addition to compensation some of 
•the bigger iaqirdars were given cash grants of a hereditary 
nature. Besides/ pensions were to be granted to the retired 
officials of the jagirdars . The abolition of some of the larger 
minor inams was also deferred pending certain amendments in the 
Act, An amount of 23,65 ^crores has so far been paid as 
compensation and 3,87 Mha of land have vested in the State, 

66.2.18 Resumption of iaqjrs in Rajasthan was seriously 
delayed due to legal and political obstruction caused by the 
erstwhile intermediaries. The matter was referred to the Prime 
Minister for arbitration twice. The Act had to be amended in 
the light of Prime Minister's award and the tussle came to an 
end as late as 1959, Ultimately the so-called ' khudkasht ' lands 
of the intermediaries were settled with them as khatedar tenants. 
An amount of Rs 45 crores has already been paid as compensation 
in Rajasthan leaving a balance of Rs 3,87 crores to be paid in 
cash and Rs 4.63 crores in bonds. 
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66.2.19 Some of the enactments to extinguish certain 
Intermediary rights in Tamil Nadu were passed as late as 1964, 
1969 and 1972, Besides, even some of these delayed enactments 
were held as void by the Supreme Court and irrplementation was 
consequently further delayed* In Tamil Nadu compensation 
amounting to Rs 6,88 crores has so far been paid and a sum of 

Rs 7*22 lakhs is still outstanding. An area of 3.65 Mha has 
so far vested in the State under this system* 

66.2.20 Although rvotwari tenure was the dominant system 
in Maharashtra, yet a series of enactments to abolish 
intermediary rights had to be passed in the State to eliminate 
the ln§ms, taqirs and other special intermediary tenures during 
a period of ten years from 1949 to 1959, An amount of Rs 5,18 
crores has been paid as compensation in Maharashtra leaving 

a balance of Rs 0,55 crore. . An area of 732 thousand ha land 
has vested in the State, 

66.2.21 Action taken to abolish all types of inteimediary 
rights in Karnataka was also belated* Though initial action 
commenced in 1948 yet the full enactment, viz*, the Mysore 
Land Reforms Act was passed in the year 1961 and amended in 
1968 and 1974, Eigbt hundred and eighty thousand ha of land have 
vested in the State after the abolition, of intermediary rights. 

66.2.22 Abolition of the intermediaries in Kerala materialised 
much later. The Act of 1960 was struck down by the Supreme 
Court, Thereafter, a fresh legislation was passed in 1963 

and put into effect partially, and the main provisions 
relating to abolition of intermediary rights could not be 
enforced till 1969, The total amount of compensation involved 
in the abolition of all types of intermediary rights in Kerala 
has been v/orked out at Rs 67.17 crores. 
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66,2.23 The tenure abolition laws in Gujarat had a two-fold 
aspect as in West Bengal/ that is/ the intermediary tenures 
were abolished/ and the tenant cultivators were upgraded to 
the status of full occupants. In Gujarat as many as thirty 
legislative enactments had to be made in order to abolish various 
types of intermediaries. Even as such/ the devasthan inams 
were left out and the Act to abolish them was passed as late 
as in 1969/ which again/ was partially injuncted by the Supreme 
Court, A sum of Rs 3.90 crores was paid towards compensation 
and Rs 11.70 crores was paid in the form of annuities, A sum 
of Rs 50 lakhs is still being annually paid as cash annuity. 



3 TE^NCY LEGISLATION 


Analysis of Background 

66.3.1 "Land to the tiller" was one of the major slogans 
meant to mobilise the mass of p-asr-ntr^^ in the struggle against 
British rule during the thirties and the forties. This slogan 
was specifically directed against the bigger landlords who 
were the main props of British administration. The radically 
minded sections in the national freedom movement tried to 
interpret it as to mean complete abolition of the landlord- 
tenant nexus and recognition of every cultivator as the owner 
of the land he tilled. The moderate political opinion 
interpreted it as a demand for more effective and broad based 
tenancy laws# ensuring fair rents and security of tenure to 
the tenant cultivators. Thus# during the first phase of the 
post-Independence land reforms# which was concerned mainly 
with the abolition of intermediaries# certain amendments to 
the then existing tenancy laws were carried out along with 
legislation for the abolition of intermediaries# extending 
the scope of protection to the tenants of exintermediaries 
particularly in areas under statutory landlordism, 

66.3.2 The provision of a larger measure of protection to 
tenants as indicated above# however# set into motion a 
contradictory social process# namely that of mass eviction of 
tenants, sub-tenants and sharecroppers through various legal 
and extra legal devices. In fact, a big drive to clear land 
of tenant occupants was started by landlords ih order to save 
for theraBelves the maximum area as *s± r*’kh adka sht* or ether 
categories of so called self cultivated land. So powerful 
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was the eviction drive# that in the years immediately following 
the intermediary abolition legislation# the old tenancy 
arrangements between the landlords and tenants broke down and 
it took years for new arrangements to take shape. Many evaluation 
studies testify to the fact that the first phase of post- 
Independence land reforms brought in its wake an unprecendented 
wave of eviction of tenants and sharecroppers. The highly 
defective land records# the prevalence of oral leases# absence 
of rent receipts# non-recognition in law of sharecroppers as 
tenants# and various punitive provisions of the tenancy laws 
were utilised by the landlords to secure the eviction of all 
types of tenants. Innumerable evictions were effected in the 
process of "resumption" of land by landowners. Where law 
failed# evictions were effected through coercion# intimidation 
and even violence and the so called "voluntary surrenders" were 
secured even from protected tenants in very large numbers, 

66,3,3 Khusro# who was one of the first to study this 
phenomenon# came to the conclusion that after Jagirdarl 
Abolition and Land Reforms in Hyderabad# the "diminution of 
tenant cultivated and batai cultivated area need not be looked 
upon as a completely honest and welcome change as it was 
achieved partly through desirable and partly through illegal 
and altogether objectionable methods of naked or subtle evictionSv 
He stated further that "there are good grounds for bellying 
that the animosity of the landlord is directed not so much 
against the tenant as against his protected status and it is 
most likely that once this protected status was destroyed# a 
large part of the recovered lands were leased out once again 
to unprotected (ordinary) tenants. All the same# many a 
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landlord/ onco bitten twice shy/ thought it not wise to lease 
out again and kept the land under ,his own manag^ent *'♦ 

66.3.4 Dandekar and Khudanpur after studying the working 

of Bombay Tenancy Act/ 1948/ in their ’Report of Investigation' 

observed that "for all practical purposes the Act did not 

exist"/ because as they said "firstly the extensive resumption 

and changes of tenants that took place even after the enforcing 

of the Act showing that the protection given to the tenants 

could not be effective in practice; secondly/ more or less 

a normal market in land showing that the provisions for 

promoting the transfers of lands into the hands of tillers 

were not quite effective; and thirdly/ an almost complete 

absence of any signs of lowering the share and cash rents 

2 

or of any changes in the tenancy practices They drew 

pointed attention to the social and political pressures 

* 

exercised by the majority of landlords over the tenants/ on 
the basis of which a large number of voluntary resignations 
were induced by thon from the tenants. 

66.3.5 A similar situation developed in West Bengal/ where 
the enforcement of the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act/ 
1953/ was preceded and followed by a big spate of evictions 
of sharecroppers. In Uttar Pradesh certain provisions cf 
the Zamindari Abolition Act were extensively used to eject 
the maximum number of tenants from sir and khudkasht lands. 

Many official documents recognised the fact that the tenancy 
provisions of the Bihar-Land Reforms Act/ 1950 remained 

^Khusro A.M, 1958. Economic and Social Effect of Jagirdari 
Abolition and Land Reforms in Hyderabad; 73-75/ Hyderabad/ 
Department of Publications/ University Press/ Osmania 
University. 

2Dandekar V.M. and Khudanpur/ G.J. 1957/ Working of Bombay 
Tenancy Act/ 1948/ Report of Investigation: 187. 
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ineffective in practice. In Andhra Pradesh not only were tenants 
evicted in large numbers# but it also became very difficult for 
them to procure land on lease after the introduction uf land 
reforms. The same happened in Gujarat, In Orissa# where 
statutory landlordism was dominant# tenancy legislation remained 
on paper. These are a few illustrative examples of a universal 
phenomenon of mass eviction of tenants resulting in a virtual 
break down of the tenancy arrangements that prevailed before 
the introduction of new land reform measures. It may# however# 
be noted here that the brunt of those evictions was borne by 
the poorer and weaker sections of tenants and sharecroppers 
who constituted the great hulk of tenants and who were till 
then largely unprotected by law. The upper and middle sections 
of tenants who had already secured a measure of protection 
under the pre-Independence Tenancy Acts# not only saved 
themselves from evictions# taut were also able to take advantage 
of the provisions of the new tenancy reforms, 

66,3,6 Thus# on a close analysis of the situation# one can 
say that the first round of post-Independence land reforms 
lasting roughly for about seven years from 1948 to 1955 of 
which the main achievement was abolition of intermediaries# 
brought about a breakdown of the earlier tenancy arrangements# 
to the disadvantage of weaker tenant who constituted a very 
large section of the tenancy. To counteract this, the law 
makers in most of, the States tried to enact or amend tenancy 
laws in the subsequent ten years or so and tried to plug 
certain glaring loopholes in the existing enactments and 
enlarge the area of the protection to tenants. 
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66*3*7 The major aspects incorporated in tenancy legislation 
in different States during the last two and half decades can 
be identified as follows: 

i) security of tenure; 

ii) termination of tenancy; 

I 

iii) resumption for personal cultivation; 

iv) surrenders; 

v) regulation of rent* 

66,3*8 The terra 'tenant* has been variously defined in 
different States* In erstwhile Bombay# no distinction was 
made between the sharecroppers and the tenants paying fixed 
produce rent or cash rent* In West Bengal* there were certain 
tenants paying cither in fixed or in share produce who were 
distinct from the sharecroppers in the sense that they 
enjoyed .permanent* heritable and transferable occupancy 
rights* The sharecroppers as such were not treated as tenants 
in West Bengal nor in Assam* Bihar* Orissa and the erstwhile 
Travancore Cochin State, Besides* by practice and custom 
persons employed as partners ( sanjhia ) by the landlords on 
terras of payment of a share of the produce were not treated 
as tenants in a large numbcir of States and no tenancy rights 
accrued to them, 

66*3*9 Tenancy reforms concern generally the following 
classes of persons: 

1) tenants of home - farm lands of the 
intermediaries; 

ii) sub-tenants of the intermediaries; 

iii) tenants holding lands from the ryots in the 
ryotwarl areas; and 
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iv) sharecoppers who are in most of the areas 
not included in the definition of the term 
•tenant* though they have all the characteristic 
features of a tenant, 

66.3.10 The main recommendations in respect of tenancy reforms 
were laid dovm by the First Five Year Plan as follows* 

i) conferment of the right of occupancy on all 
tenants subject to the owner's right to resume 
a limited area for personal cultivation; 

ii) resumption for personal cultivation to be 
permitted upto three family holdings/ which 
could be cultivated by the adult worters 
belonging to the land owner's family with 
the assistance of agricultural labour to the 
extent customary among those who cultivate 
their own lands; 

ill) only those owners to get the right to resume 
land who cultivate land themselves/ that is 
to say/ who are bonaflde agriculturists; 

iv) the landowners to exercise the right of 

resumption for personal cultivation within 
a period of five years; 

v) the tenants of the non-resiimable area/ or 

areas in which the landlords fail to exercise 
the right of resumption within five years/ to 
get the right of purchase; the price to be 
determined in terms of multiple of the rental 
value of the land and payment being made in 
instalments; the Government to establish 
direct contact with the tenants of the non- 
resumable area; and 

vl) a rate of rent exceeding ona-fourth or one-fifth 
of the produce to be regarded as reoiuirlng 
special Justification, 

Important Features of Tenancy Legislation 

66.3.11 Tenancy reforms in different States exhibited 
considerable variations though maintaining a broad similarity 
of pattern. This will be evident from the position in each 
State as furnished in Appendix 66,2, We summarise below 
certain noteworthy features of tenancy legislation in some of 


the States, 
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66,3*12 The experimental measure to confer ownership right 
to all ordinary tenants in l955 in Andhra Pradesh was not 
extended to the entire State at that time, A subsequent 
attempt in 1968 to confer ownership on the tenants in the 
entire State was thwarted by the landowners and a Division 

Bench of the local High Court struck down the relevant 
provision,on the ground of being vague and unworkable in 
practice. The ordinary tenants by and large could not 
therefore acquire ownership right* Furthermore^ the 
landowners were giyen a continuous right of resuir^tlon 
upto three family holdings by the Andhra Tenancy Act# 1956, 
This right has however been restricted lately by the Andhra 
Pradesh Land Reforms (Celling on Agricultural Holding) 

Act/ 1973* The term 'personal cultivation' has been loosely 
defined to include cultivation by the relatives of the land 
ownera The small land holders (3 to 38 acres) (1*21 ha tA 
15*38 ha) were permitted to fix any price for sale of their 
land to the tenants* The level of rent was also on the high 
side exceeding the recommendations of the Plan* 

66*3*13 In Assam the period of continuous possession of 
land/ which was the main criterion for the acquisition of 
occupancy rights/ has been reduced from twelve years to 
three years. Sub-letting/ both by occupancy and non-occupancy 
teneintS/ has been banned* The rights of the lessor can be 
acquired by the lessee in case of any contravention of the 
ban* It has been provided that in case of resumption of 
land for personal cultivation the tenant would be left 
with an area of 3—1/3 acres (1*35 ha)* But the continuous 
right of resumption under the Adhlars Protection Act and the 
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liability of the tenant to vacate the land in his possession 
whenever the landowner wanted it bade for self cultivation has 
seriously militated against security of tenure, 

66,3,14 The Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885 provided that an under-ryot 
could acquire right of occupancy on the expiry of twelve years 
of continuous possession provided that sucb under-ryot held 
land from a ryot owning more than 5 acres (2,02 ha) of irrigated 
of 10 acres (4,05 ha) of other lands. The under-ryots were 
liable to ejectment on the expiry of the written lease. 

Subject to other provisions the ryot was entitled to resume land 
for personal cultivation from the under-ryot after leaving 
5 acres (2,02 ha) of land with the under-ryot. The * bataldar * 
(sharecropper) was not treated as a tenant though a -recorded 
* bataldar ' could acquire occupancy right under the Chota Nhgpur 
Tenancy Act, 1908, The bataider was liable to ejectment either 
on the expiry of written lease or for resumption of land by 
the ryot for his personal cultivation. By an amendment in 
1956 in the Bihar Tenancy Act the share of the produce-payable 
by a sharecroppei to his landowner was reduced from 50 per cent 
to 45 per cent. By a further amendment in 1967 the tenant 
was entitled to apply to a court if he was threatened with 
eviction, and the court could issue injunction on the landlord 
preventing such eviction. It also provided for the setting up 
of batai disputes settlement boards consisting of one 
representative each of the landlord, the tenant and the 
Government, The Bihar Privileged Persons Homestead Tenancy 
Act, 1947, provided that the agricultural workers and poor 
peasants v/ith holdings below one acre or 0,4 ha would be 
conferred permanent occupancy right over their homestead 
land on payment of fair and equitable rent. 
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66,3*15 The land owners in Gujarat are not liable to 
contrikwte towards cost of cultivation. They can also 
terminate the tenancy either for personal cultivation or 
for any non-agricultural purpose. There is no time limit 
for such termination. There are different rates of purchase 
price for the acquisition of ownership by the tenant, the 
lower rate for the protected tenants and the higher rate 
for other tenants. Surrender of tenancies is barred. The 
provision of restoration of possession to tenants dispossessed 
between June 15, 1965 and March 3, 1973 was so much 
circumscribed by conditions that it was very difficult for 
the dispossessed tenants to get back their lands. Similarly, 
the subsequent opportunity provided by the ;*niending Act of 
1973 to acquire ownership of holding by the tenants is so 
much over ridden by provisions that the scope becomes 
extremely limited. Occupancy rights wore offered to 1,38 
million tenants in Qajarat who were eligible to acquire 
occupancy right prior to 1970, But only 0,82 million tenants 
could avail of the benefits of legislation and the balance 
0,55 million tenants could not enjoy the benefits due to 
various reasons, viz,, non-appearance before the tribunal, 
incapability to pay instalments of price etc. Out of the 
total of 291,988 cases on record pending by June, 1974, 

67,082 cases were disposed of leaving a balance of 224,906 
cases pending on July 1, 1974, Occupancy rights have been 
conferred on only 29,719 tenants between March 3, 1974 and 
June 30, 1974 in respect of 30,000 ha of land, 

66.3,16 A tenant in Haryana cannot be ejected from a 
minimum area of 5 standard acres (2.02 ha), within the 
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permissible limit of resumption by the landowner/ until the 
tenant is provided with an alternative piece of land by the 
State Government* * Security of tenure is conferred on the 
tenants holding any land in excess of 30 standard acres 
(12*14 ha) retainable by the landowner* There was no time 
limit on resumption until the recently enacted President's Act* 
Voluntary surrenders have practically ronained unregulated and 
the level of rent in Haryana exceeds the level recommended in 
the Plan, It is reported that upto March 31/ 1973/ about 
143*9 thousand ha of land were resumed for personal cultivation/ 
involving 77,806 tenants; about 41,099 cases were recorded 
relating to surrenders involving 61*9 thousand ha of land; 
and ownership right was purchased for 64,6 thousand ha of 
land by 25,781 tenants, 

66,3,17 The right of resumption in Himachal Pradesh is 
limited to only 135 acres (0*61 ha) of irrigated land or 3 
acres (1,21 ha) of non-irrigated land, the balance of non- 
resumable land can be settled with non-occupancy tenants in 
occupation on payment of due compensation. Surrenders have 
not been properly regulated in Himachal Pradesh, 

66,3*18 The rates of rent i>ayable by the tenants to their 
landowners in Jammu & Kashmir vary on the basis of area of 
land hold by the landowner. The tenancy law provides that 
there should be no tcnant-at-will and sharecropping should . 
be completely abolished. But it appears that sharecropping 
still continues in a concealed fotm. The right of resumption 
was restricted upto 3 acres (1,21 ha) leaving a balance of 
2 acres (0.81 ha) of land with the tenants. 
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66,3.19 Though the major provisions of tenancy reforms in 


Kerala came into force as late as 1970/ yet the redeeming 
features of the Act are that (a) the term 'tenant' has been 
define;d to include informal sharecropper/ (b) the 
* j^dlXidaptukars' (hutinent dwellers) are given proprietary 
rights on their homestead lands/ (c) no. resun^tion is allowed 
from the tenant belonging to the scheduled castes or 
scheduled tribes; and (d) no surrender can be made except in 
favour of the State Government, The landlords in such cases 
are debarred from entering into surrendered or abandoned lands. 
Of the 1,079/256 applications received upto December 31/ 1974 
for the acquisition of ownership rights only 395/704 cases 
were allowed and 121/089 cases were rejected. More than 0,50 
million such cases were pending before the Land Tribunals in 
1974, Of the 338/420 applications received by the same time 
for purchase of homestead plots 208/003 cases were allowed/ 
113/091 cases were rejected and the balance was pending, 

66.3.20 Sub-letting/ except in specified circumstances/ was 
prohibited in Madhya Pradesh and in cases of leasing out/ the 
lessee automatically becomes an occup>ancy tenant with the 
right to acquire bhumlswamy rights, 

66.3.21 In Maharashtra different rates of rent are payable 
by tenants in different regions. The landlord is not liable 
to make any contribution towards the cost of cultivation/ 
and the tenant is liable to pay (a) land revenue/ (b) 
irrigation cess/ (c) local ccss under the Bombay local Boards 
Act/ 1923/ and (d) cess levied under the Bombay Village 
Panchayat 7*ct/ 1933, The landowners are allowed to resume 
land for personal cultivation upto the ceiling area leaving 
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at least half of the leasied area vdth tlite tenant* The landlord 
cannot terminate ‘a tenancy for resumption If the tenant has 
become a member Of a cooperative farming society and till he 
continues as shch. The tenants are allowed to surrender their 
tenancies and the landlord is allowed to retain the surrendered 
land subject to the above provisions. It has been reported that 
an area of 187.3 thousand ha of land v^as resumed for personal 
cultivation in the State affecting 84/668 tenants. 121/711 cases 
were recorded where lands were surrendered by the tenants. The 
area involved was 543,7 thousand ha. It is estimated that 
1,14 million of tenants became owners by purchasing 1,34 Mha 
of land out of the estimated eligible number of 2,4 million 
tenants. The rest could not acquire ownership right mainly 
due to voluntary surrenders/ non-appearance before the tritwnals 
and in many cases due to failure to pay instalments of 
compensation in time. 

66.3.22 The enactment of tenancy reform was very much belated 
in Orissa and the provisions came into effect only from October 1 
1965, In all/ 297,582 cases of tenants under different 
sections of the Land Reforms Act were instituted by the end 

of March/ 1974, out of which 277/705 cases were disposed of, 

66.3.23 Voluntary surrenders have remained unregulated in 
Punjab and tenants can 'be freely ejected. The provisions of 
maximum rent do not appear to be effective and the rent 
comraonly exceeds the level provided for in the Act/ which in 
turn exceeds the level recommended in the Plan, Frovic.'.on for 
trar^. fer of ownership to tenants in respect of the non-resumable 
area is also lacking and the sharecroppers do not have any 
rights. 
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66.3.24 In Rajasthan resumption was earlier allowed even 
in case of leases made before 1948-49 but the Act was 
amended subsequently not allowing such resumptions. 
Consequent to the implementation of Rajasthan Tenancy Act/ 

-^Shatedarl rights have been conferred on 821/943 tenants 
involving an area of 1,74 Mha.of land, 

66.3.25 Eviction of cultivating tenant, whether at the 
instance of the landlords or in execution of a decree or 
order of the Court, is barred in Tamil Nadu as provided in 
Section 3 of the Madras Cultivating Tenants Protection Act, 
1955 (as modified upto September 30, 1965). Besides, a 
cultivating tenant who was in possession of any land on 
December 1, 1953 and was dispossessed subsequently, is 
entitled to be restored to such possession on the same terms 
as it stood on Deconber 1, 1953, However, there is no 
provision to confer ownership on the tenants as yet and the 
level of rent exceeds the rate as stipulated in the Plan, 

66.3.26 The intermediaries in Uttar Pradesh, possessing 
their unlet sir and khudkashh. lands were given the status 
of bhi-imidars without any payment to the Government, 

r 

Secondly, four new tiers of tenancies- were created there. 
However, all tenants were conferred complete security of 
tenure, NO resumption was allowed to landowners on grounds 
of personal cultivation, a feature which is unique in the 
country. Ownership to the tenants has been conferred in 
respect of 18,5 Mha of land, 

66.3.27 Neither the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 
1953, nor the West Bengal Land Reforms Act, 1955 treated 
the sharecroppers as tenants in West Bengal. Though 
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heritable right has been bestowed on the sharecrojipers/ yet 
the right of resumption by -che landowner for his personal 
cultivation and the practice of rotating a sharecropper from 
plot to plot to disprove his continuity of possession militate 
against security of tenure for the sharecroppers. 

Summing up of Tenancy Reform 

66^3,28 ^he specific features of tenancy legislation in India 
arise from the basic framework of land reforms policy adopted 
by the law makers, which favoured neither the wholesale 
expropriation of landlordism in the Interest of tenant 
cultivators nor the wholesale expeopriation of tenant cultivators 
in the interest of large scale farming by big landlords. A 
middle course was adopted and successive five year plans and 
the panels and committees for land reforms set up by the 
Central Government laid down the objectives of tenancy legislation 
as follows: 

i) security of tenure to be conferred on tenant 
cultivators in the interest of social justice 
and agricultural production; 

ii) fair rents to be fixed for tenants; 

iil) landowners to be permitted to resume land for 
self cultivation upto a limited area; and 

iv) on non-resumablc areas, landlord-tenant 
relationship to be erded and the tenant 
cultivators on those areas to be brought 
into direct contact with the State as 
peasant proprietors, 

66,3,29 A survey of the tenancy legislation enacted during 
the last two and a half decades would show that while 
considerable progress has been made in the field of tenancy 
reforms many serious deficiencies and loop-holes in law still 
persist which impede the full realisation of the above mentioned 
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objectives. The following outstanding drawbacks in the present 
structure of tenancy reforms can be identified, 

66,3,30 Firstly/ the definition of the term "tenant" 
generally excludes the sharecroppers who form the great hulk 
of tenant cultivators in all parts of the country and who 
also constitute one of the most vulnerable sections of rural 
society. The sharecroppers as such were not treated as 
tenants in West Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa, erstwhile 
Travancore Cochin, Rinjab and Haryana, Besides, by practice 
and custom, persons employed as partners ( saihis ) by the 
landlords on terms of payment of a share of the produce were 
not treated as tenants in some States and no tenancy rights 
accrued to them^e.g.^in Uttar Pradesh, In Kerala and 
Maharashtra the term 'tenant' has now been defined to Include 
informal sharecroppers. Not only are the sharecroppers kept 
outside the area of protection provided by tenancy legislation . 
in many States, but in some States, as in Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh where leasing out of land is legally prohibited, 
the very existence of sharecroppers is not recognised, and 
the tenancy law takes no cognisance of them, A fiction is 
maintained there that since the law does not permit subletting 
of land, there are no sharecroppers and the question of giving 
thd:T\. any protection, therefore, does not arise. The reality, 
on the other hand, is that in all States most of the leasing 
out is done in the form of sharecropping and the exclusion 
of sharecroppers from the scope of tenancy legislation 
deprives millions of real tillers of the soil of the protection 
and rights provided for tenants under tenancy reform measures. 
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66.3.31 Secondly, ejectment of tenants from their holdings 
is still permissible on many grounds and this is essentially 
a continuing hangover of feudal tenancies. Total eviction 
from land is one of the besetting evils of the present tenancy 
system, which weakens very seriously the position of the tenant 
vis-a-vis the landowner, 

66.3.32 The Rep>ort of the Panel on Land Reforms ^of the 
Planning Commission, 1958, clearly recommended that pending 
the enactment of comprehensive legislation for tenancy reforms, 
the following steps should be taken with immediate effect* 

i)"Ejectment of tenants or sub-tenants should be 
stayed. Ejectment on grounds of non-payment 
of rent or misuse of land may be permitted 
through the due process, of law# 

ii) Tenants who have been, dlspossetisod of thalr lands 
in recent years should be restored except 
where ejectments were made tlirough the courts 
for non-pa;innent of rent or misuse of land, 
'Voluntary surrenders* result mainly from 
landlord's influence and the tenants* low 
bargaining power. All such surrenders should 
be treated as cases of ejectments and restoration 
provided for, 

iii) All tenants should come into direct relation 
with the state which should undertake the 
obligation to recover fair rents from the 
tenants and pay it to the landlord after 
deducting the cost of collection^", 

66.3.33 The grounds of termination of tenancy as laid in 
the tenancy laws of various States make a very long list. 

The main grounds found to be used for termination of tenancy 
are: (a) non-payment of rent; (b) failure of payment within 
a given period; (c) failure to deliver share produce within 

a given time; (d) failure to comply with any order of a coux*t; 
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1958. Report of the Panel on Laixi Reforms: 58, New Delhi. 
Planning Commission, Government of India, 
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Ce) failure to deposit arrears within 15 days or within 
given time; (f) failure to pay balance# if any, of fair 
rent after it is determined within a specified period; 

(g) failure to pay rent regularly without reason; (h) 
sub-letting, sub-leasing or otherwise illegally transferring 
the land; (i) subdividing the holding; (j) failure to 
cultivate properly; (k) failure to cultivate personally; 

(l) failure to cultivate in the manner and extent customary; 

(m) use of land in an unauthorised manner; (n) keeping the 
land fallow continuously for two years; (o) using the land 
for noiv^grlcultural purposes; (p) failure to execute 
agreement; (q) expiry of the term of lease; in) land is 
required or reserved for personal cultivation of the owner; 
(s) land in possession of the owner is below the permissible 
limit; (t) land in possession of the tenant is in excess of 
the permissible limit; (u) breach of conditions of a tenancy 
contract; (v) denial of landowner’s title; Cw) failure to 
give notice of harvesting; and (x) removal of produce before 
division. 

66.3.34 While many of the above ireasons for termination of 
tenancy could be maintained in one context or the other, 
there is no reason why tenancy should be terminated on the 
following groundst (a) failure to give notice of harvesting 
(Tamil Nadu); (b) removal of produce before division of crop 
(Tamil aadu); (c) failure to execute agreement (Rinjab & 
Haryana) ; (d) failure to cultivate land properly (Orissa) ; 
(e) failure to cultivate in the manner and extent customary 
(I\injab & Haryana); (f) keeping the land fallow for two 
years (Assam) j (g) failure to deliver share of the prodxice 
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within specified time; (Assam# Andhxra Pradesh - Andhra Area) ; 

(h) failure to deposit arrears of rent within 15 days of the 
final order in cases of disputes (Andhra Pradesh)/Maharashtra 
(Marathwada, Vidarbha areas) and Oijarat (Cutch area), 

66.3.35 Thirdly# provisions regarding 'voluntary surrenders • 
have become the biggest instrument in the hands of the landowners 
to deprive tenants of their due protection. The so called 
'voluntary surrenders' are hardly ever voluntary. Landowners 
resort freely to pressures and even coercion to secure 
surrenders in order to get their tenanted lands vacated, 
Ej^rience has shown that implementation of tenancy laws has 
everywhere been accompanied by large scale 'surrenders' of 
tenancies which defeat the very purpose of tenancy legislation, 

66.3.36 The Third Five Year Plan sought to plug this loophole 
by the suggestion that (a) 'surrenders' should not be regarded 
as valid unless they were registered with the revenue 
authorities and (b) even where 'surrenders* were held to be 
valid# the landowner should be allowed to take possession of 
land only upto the right of resumption permitted. These 
provisions were included in the tenancy laws of certain States 
but even that did not bring about any material change in the 
situation. As long as the landowner could derive any advantage 
from surrenders he could maneouvre to get then registered and 
even approved by the local land revenue authorities. The Fourth 
Five Year Plan# therefore# suggested that the landowner should 
not be allowed to regain possession of the surrendered land and 
that the Government should allot such land to other eligible 
persons. This suggestion has# however# not yet been incorporated 
in tenancy laws of most of the States, There are no provisions 
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for the regulation of surrenders in Tamil IfadU/ Punjab, 

Haryana and Uttar Pradesh, Provision for the scrutiny of 
surrenders by revenue authorities has been made in Andhra 
Pradesh, Assam, Bihar, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Madhya Pradesh,Maharashtra, Manipur, Orissa, Tripura 
and West Bengal. The suggestion of the Fourth Plan that the 
landowner should not be allowed to regain possession of the 
surrendered land and that every surrender should be in favour 
of the Government has been accepted and acted upon in Kerala, 
Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, Orissa, Karnataka and West Bengal, 

66.3.37 The fourth major provision which has worked to the 
detriment of the potential beneficiaries of tenancy legislation 
is the law regarding resumption of land by landowners, 

66.3.38 After the abolition of zamindaris, the landowners 
were not permitted to resume any tenanted land in Uttar 
Pradesh and West Bengal, But a limited right of resumption 
was permitted in all other States, The right of resumption 
V7as allowed to be exercised within a limited period, in 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Kerala, Gujarat, Karnataka and 
Orissa, In all these States the time limit has expired. 
Landowners were allowed to resume land upto the ceiling 
limit in Bihar, Haryana, Assam, Punjab and Orissa, In other 
States the maximum area that could be resumed was fixed 
below the ceiling limit. In many States the resumption 

law provided for leaving a certain minimum area with the 
tenant. Tenancy laws in Kerala, Gujarat, Himachal Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Tamil tfedu and Karnataka provide for leaving 
half of the land with the tenant on resumption, Bihar 
provides for leaving half the leased out area or 5 acres 
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(2*02 ha), whichever is less, in the case of landowners having 
land more than the celling area. In West Bengal, the land to 
be left with the tenant or sharecropper on resumption is one 
hectare or the actual area under cultivation# whichever is less. 

In Rinjab, Haryana and Assam a minimum area is to be left with 
the tenant until an alternative piece of land is provided to 
him by the Government* 

66.3.39 The right of resumption has been sought to be 
justified on the ground that it would help to convert non-working 
and rent receiving land owners into owner cultivators who could 
step up agricultural production. The accent in the concept of 
resumption is on ‘personal cultivation*. However, the term 
•personal cultivation* has been so defined as to cover cultivation 
through hired labour, paid in cash or kind tut not in a crop 
share. Even personal supervision by the landowner or his 

family is not treated as an essential requisite of personal 
cultivation, 

66.3.40 With this definition of ‘personal cultivation*, the 
right of resumption has become an instrument in the hands of 
unscrupulous landowners for land grabbing and unwarranted 
eviction of tenants. This provision has, in fact, indirectly 
created an atmosphere for the growth of informal, oral and 
concealed tenancies under which the actual tenant is characterised 
as a farm servant or an •agricultural partner*. It has also 
encouraged absentee landlords to resort.to rotation of tenancies 
from plot to plot. The highly defective state of land records 
facilitates the continued prevalence of such tenancies. 
Furthermore, in the absence of clearcut provisions for the 
demarcation of non-resumable areas on which the tenants could 
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exercise their right of purchase, the big landowners can 
easily defeat the objectives of legislation by resorting to 
resumption in an indiscriminate and very often fraudulent 
manner* 

66,3*41 The right of resumption is a continuing right in 
several States such as Andhra Pradesh (Andhra area) , Assam 
and Tamil Nadu, In West Bengal, this right would automatically 
end with the impl^entation of the ceiling, law. In 
Karnataka (Mysore) a continuing right of resumption has been 
accorded to landowners holding less than 4 standard acres 
Cl*6l ha) of land* Nb provision has been made for resumption 
for personal cultivation in Uttar Pradesh* In case of 
Haryana and Punjab, the right of resumption had to be 
exercised within a period of one year from the commencement 
of the President’s Act by landowners in the Armed Forces of 
the Union and within a period of six months by other landowners* 
In Madhya Pradesh the right of resumption has expired and 
the tenants have been conferred ownership in respect of 
non~resumable areas. In Kerala, application for resun^jtion 
in respect of tenancies existing on the commencement of the 
Kerala land Reforms Act, 1963 (as amended upto 1973) were 
to be made within one year of such carmencement* 

66,3,42 Fifthly, tenancy legislation has not yet been able 
to regulate rents as recommended by the Five Year Plans, 
that is, at one-fifth to one-fourth of the gross produce* 

All States have passed laws fixing rent of cultivating 
tenants but fair rents have not been defined uniformly. 

In fact. In certain States they have been fixed at a higher 
level than what was recommended in the Plans, In Rinjab 
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and Haryana, for example, fair rent is fixed at on^third of 
the gross produce. In Tamil l^du it is 40 per cent of the 
gross produce in irrigated areas and cno*-third in other areas. 

In Andhra Pradesh (Andhra area) the fair rent has been fixed 
at 30 per cent of gross produce for irrigated and 25 per cent 
for dry lands. In Jammu and Kashmir it has been fixed for 
tenants of landowners holding above 12% acres (5,06 ha) of land 
at one—fourth of the gross produce for wet lands and cne-third 
for dry lands. For tenants of landlords owning less than 
17^ acres (5,06 h:i) fair rent has been fixed at one-half of 
the gross produce. In other States fair rents have been generally 
fixed at one-fifth to one-fourth of the gross produce, 

66.3.43 In viev/ of the fact that the fixation of rent in 
term of gross produce is a cumbersome and protracted process, 
some SJtates have fixed rents as multiples of land revenue. In 
Gujarat and Maharashtra it has been provided that fair rent is 
not to exceed one-sixth of the gross produce or 3 to 5 times 
the land revenue, whichever is less. In Rajasthan fair' rent is 
not to exceed one-sixth of the gross produce or tv/ice the rate 
of land revenue. In Madhya Pradesh fair rent has been fixed 
at 2 to 4 times tlie land revenue depending on the quality of 
land, 

66.3.44 The point is that it is extremely difficult to get 
the provisions regarding fair rents enforced in the case of 
shai'ecroppers and other tenants not enjoying any security of 
tenure. For any demand or litigation on the part of such 
tenants for the fixation of fair rents leads to their ejectment 
from land- The outstanding example in this respect la ’that of 
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West Bengal where despite the fixation of the rent of 
sharecroppers (bargadars) at 25 per cent of the gross produce 
in kind, the,prevailing share of the land owners is no where 
less than 50,per cent. In fact this rate prevails almost 

throughout the country in the case of sharecroppers and other 

.1 

categories of unprotected tenants* 

66.3.45 One of the principal aims of tenancy reforms was 
to convert tenants into owners of lands they cultivated. 

But the rates of compensation to be paid by the tenants for 
acquiring ownership rights were generally very high and 
beyond the paying capacity of tenants. Therefore, the 
objective of conferring occupancy rights ‘on large a body 
of tenants as possible* could not materialise* Besides, the 
purchase of ownership was optional in certain States, In 
view of the financial weakness of the tenants and intimidation 
by landowners the results proved to be far from satisfactory* 

66.3.46 One of the major weak spots of tenancy legislation 
has been the provision which entitles a tenant to acquire 
occupancy right provided he can prove continuous occupation 
of his holding for a number of years. This provision totally 
negates the spirit of the principle of *land to the tiller* 
because under the peculiar character of landlord-tenant nexus 
obtaining in India it is virtually impossible for an 
ordinary tenant to prove continuous occupation for a number 
of years. In fact the landlord takes good care that the 
tenant is unable to do so by manipulating land records, by 
net issuing rent receipts and by rotating tenancies yearly 
from plot to plot. The burden of proof being on the tenant, 
the law thus becomes virtually ineffective* It is only the 
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very influential tenants who are in a position to establish 
their rights on that basis of continuous occupation. In order 
to give protection to the mass of tenants it should have been 
provided that once a tenant puts forward his claim to occupancy 
right under the law* the burden of proof to the contrary should 
be on the landlord. 



.4 CEILING LEGISLATION 
Review of the problem 

66«4,1 The idea of land rodistrlbutilon through fixation 
of land ceilings, as an essential 'component of land reforms, 
has now gained wide acceptance in oxir country, m fact, 
enfl-ightened opinion to—day is inclined to consider any land 
reform programme grossly Inadequate and defective if it does 
not provide for an upper limit.on land holdings and for 
redistribution of surplus land among the land-hungry population, 
such a measure is urgently called for in view of the acute 
overpressure on land, the meagre prospect of population transfer 
from agriculture to non—agriculture and the need for stepping 
up agricultural output along with increasing employment* 

66.4.2 The imposition of ceiling on agricultural holdings 
is pre-eminently a redistributive measure. The idea basically 
is to ration land, a crucial asset, in such a way that, above 
a certain maximum, the surplus land is taken away from the 
present holders and ie distributed to the landless or to 

the small holders in accordance with certain priorities, 

66.4.3 The almost compelling case for land celling arises 
from the absolute and permanent shortage, of land. It is true 
that during the last two decades, following the year 1950# 
over 20 per cent has got added to India's gross cropped, area. 
Through extended irrigation and conversion of single-cropped 
into double-cropped land, it is possible to increase still 
more the gross cropped area leading to greater production. 

But once that is done and all irrigable land is irrigated 
land will go into an almost absolute shortage. This will 
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become permanent tinless some new revolution in technology 
of land reclamation. Irrigation, etc. takes place or unless, 
with Industrialisation, a huge mass of agricultural population 
shifts to the industrial sector in the next two or three 
decades and land is consequently released from the present 
agricultural uses. But this is only a distant possib'irity. 
m the foresooatole future, we may take it that land is in absolute 
and permanent shortage and its demand far exceeds its supply. 

The compelling case for land celling, which is a mode of land 
rationing, is obviously derived from this fact. 

66.4.4 The First Five Year plan made a passing reference, to 
the question of ceiling and stated "we are........ .’in' favour 

of tne principle that there should be an upper limit to the 
aroovmt of land that an individual may. hold"^ But the authors 
of the Plan were not hopeful that the measure would release 
much acreage &r distribution to the landless. Because as they 
opined: 

"If it were the sole object of policy to reduce the 
holdings of the larger owners with a view to 
providing for the landless or for incroasing the 
farms of those who have uneconomic fragments the 
facts at present avail<able suggest that these aims 
are not likely to be achieved in any substantial 
measure," 

66.4.5 The I^nel on Land Reforms sot up by the Planning 
Oomrolssion in 1955 did indeed go a step further and made a 
positive recommendation for the enactment of ceiling legislation 
for reducing inequalities in landownership and income, for 
satisfying land-hunger of the rural poor and for providing 


1 


1953* The First Five Year Plan* 188, New Delhi; planning 
oommisslon. Government of India. 
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greater opportunities for self employment, it also tried 
to work out the Idea of a family holding of which the 
ceiling was to be a multiple. The report of this Jnnel however 
did not have much impact on the States where the idea of 
celling was, generally, rejected or ignored by various 
committees or panels appointed by State Governments for 
formulating land reform policies and measures. 

66.4.6 The Second Five Year Plan, however, recorded 

a little advance on the earlier position and recommended 
ceiling legislation for giving to the rural poor ** a sense 
of opportunity equal with other sections of the community". 

It even suggested that a reasonable ceiling should be fixed 
at three times a Family-holding, a Family-holding was deemed 
to be capable of yielding an annual income of Rs 1200, Thus 
the ceiling suggested was to be fixed at an income level 
of Rs 3600 a year, whether the ceiling was to be fixed per 
individual or per family as a unit was left to the State 
Governments, 

66.4.7 The Third Five Year Plan made no new and positive 
proposals but only reiterated the position of the Second plan, 

66.4.8 Thus for nearly 15 years after the attainment of 
freedom, ceiling on big landholdings remained both theoretically 
and practically, a nebulous item in the scheme of agrarian 
reforms. Even the general position taken in favour of 
ceiling by the plans was based only on considerations of 
social justice or equity, but not on grounds of increasing 
production and developing agriculture,, m the whole pattern 

of development under the Plans ceiling on agricultural 
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property remained vintll about 1960 only a vague politico—cconcsmic 
concept lurking in the:background. 

66.4.9 Celling laws wdre enacted and enforced actually in 
two chases# the e<arller phn.se covering the period from 1960 
to 1972 before the National. Guide Lines were laid down# cind 
the latter since 1972 after the adoption of the Guide Lines, 

66.4.10 As ceiling legislation was a State subject# each 
State enacted its own ceiling laws. The ceilings irtposed 
during the first phase were as follows : 

Andhra Pradesh - 27-324.acres (10,93 ha to 131,12 ha)# Assam - 
50 acres (20,23 ha)# Bihar - 24-72 acr'es (9.71 ha to 29,14 ha), 
Gujarat - 10-132 acres (4.05 ha to 53.14 ha), Ftiryana - 30 
standard acres to 60 acrea (12,14 ha to 24,28 ha)# Himachal 
Pradesh - 30 acres (12,14 ha)'in the district dharriba and land 
assessed to Rs, 125/- in other areas# Jammu & Kashmir 22,75 
acres (9,21 ha), Kerala - 0L5 acres >(6,07 ha) of double crop 
caddy land or equivalent area which varies between 15 to 
37,50 acres (6,07 ha to 15,18 ha), Madhya'Pradesh 25 standard 
acres (10,12 ha)# Orissa - 20 acres'- 80 acres (8,(^9 ha to 
32,37 ha)# Rinjab - 30 standard acres to 60 acres (12,14 ha 
to 24,28 ha), Rajasthan — 22—336 ordinary acres (8,90 ha to 
135,97 ha)# Uttar Pradesh 40-80 acres (16,19 ha to 32,37 ha), 
Tamil Nadu - 30 standard acres - 120 ordinary acres (12,14 ha 
to 48,56 ha)# West Bengal - 25 acres (10,12 ha), 

66.4.11 There were two units of application# namely (a) 
the individual land holder and (b) the family. The states 
of Andhra Pradesh# Assam# Bihar, Haryana, Himachal Pradesh# 

Jammu & Kashmir, Orissa, Punjab# Uttar Etadesh and west 
Bengal applied ceiling on individual as the \anit. The States 
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of Gujarat, K'tvmataka/ Kerala# Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu accepted family as the unit of 
application, 

66,4,12 The classes of land, which were exempted from 
the operation of ceiling laws varied widely in the States, 

A comprahenalve list of the exempted categories of land 
is given below: 

i) land covered by tea, coffee, rubber, cocoa and 
cardamom plantation; 

ii) land held by religious, charitable and 
educational institutions; 

ill) land held by cooperative farming societies and 
also other cooperative societies including 
land mortgage banks or any corresponding new 
bank as defined in Banking cpnpanles Act; 

Iv) land awarded for gallantry; 

v) land hold by sugarcane factories; 

vl) land held by ’efficiently managed' farms the 
breaking up of which is likely to reduce 
agricultural production; 

vii) land covered by orchards subject to a certain 
maximum limit; 

vlli) lands where heavy investment or permanent 
structural improvements have been made, 
the breaking up of which is likely to 
reduce agricultural production; 

ix) land held by State or central Government; 

x) land held by a public sector or industrial 
or commercial undertaking; 

xi) land vested in gcon sabhas, Bhoodan Yajna 
Oemmlttee or Gr.^dan Cbmmittee; 

xil) land situated in any area which hcas been 
specified as being reserved for non- 
agricultural or industrial development 
under the relevant tenancy law (Gujarat); 

xili) specialised farms engaged in cattle 
breeding,dairying or wool raising; 
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xlv) 

xv) 

xvi) 

xvii) 

xviii) 

xix) 

xx) 

xxi) 

xxli) 

xxlll) 
xxlv 5 

XXv’') 

XX\'i) 

xxvii) 

xxvili) 

xxix) 

xxx) 


xxxl) 

xxxii) 


cooperative gardens, colonies; 

kali~krish^ areas/ araks^ kaps and such lands 
including those used for fuel .fodder as are 
unculturable (Jammu & Kashmir); 

lands mortgaged to Government or cooperative; 

home sites# l*e, lands occupied by dwelling 
houses# tanks# wells together with land necessairy 
for convenient enjoyment of the saitie; 

private forests (Kerala); 

land lander management of court: of wards (Kerala); 
stud farms; 

lands leased by land development bank or 
cooperative bank; 

lands held by public trusts for pinjrapole or 

gaoshala; - 

l^illy areas (Tamil Nadu & West Bengal); 
lands interspersed among and contiguous to 
plantations (Tamil Nadu and Kerala); 
grove.’ land ■'.nd also land used for industrial 
dovelopmont (Uttar Pradesh); 

cremation ground# grave yard etc. (Uttar 
Pradesh); 

land held by rulers of erstwhile merged states 
(Uttar Pradesh); 

l.ands used for cultivation of pan# keora# bela# 
chamell or gulab when such person has no land 
for any other cultivation (Uttar Pradesh); 

tank fisheries (west Bengal); 

land held by a mill# factory or workshop as 
may be required for the purpose of expansion 
of such enterprises# such as setting up of 
schools# dispensaries and roads# but not for 
growing crop for use in the mill# factory or 
workshop; 

sugarcane farms; 

where a landowner gives an undertaking in 
writing to the collector that he shall# within 
a period of tvo years from the commencement 
of Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural lands 
(Second Amendment) Act# 1966# plan on orchard 
in any area of his land not exceeding ten 
standard acres (4 ha)# that area (Punjab and 
Haryana); 
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xxxlii) land exclusively used on the ^appointed date* 
for grazing cattle of the landholder or on 
which trees have been raised for better 
cultivation of land; 

xxxlv) sites of buildings for ware houses; 
xxxv) commercial sites; 

xxxvi) land held by regimental fcarms; 

xxxvil) state Government may/ by notification in the 
official gazette, exempt any person, land or 
holding or class of persons, if it considers 
such exerrption to the necessary in view of the 
integrated or specialised character of the 
operation, or whether the Industrial and 
agricultural operations are undertaHen as a 
composite ^terprlse or on other reasonable 
groxands (Raj asthan) ; 

xxxvlll) lands converted on or before the July 1, 1959, 
into orchards or topes or arecanut gardens 
whether or not such land is contiguous or 
scattered; 

xxxlx) lands exceeding 75 bighas (10,12 ha) utilised 
for large scale cultivation of citrus in 
compact blocks before specified date (Assam); 

XL) lac brood farms operated by mdian Lac committee 
(Bihar); 

xLi) compact block of land held by a person whose 
principal source of income is from the land 
held by him in the compact block (Gujarat); and 

xLii) land assigned or donated by any person to the 
assignee before the commencement of the Act 
for the purpose of rendering any of the 
following services useful to the community, 
namely, maintenance of water works, lighting, 
filling of water troughs for cattle, 

66,4,13 These legislative measures were full of loopholes 
which were taken advantage of by the bigger landed Interests 
to circumvent the laws. Besides, the implementation of 
these laws was extremely unsatisfactory, ceilings were 
seriously evaded, in anticipation of ceilings, the big 
land holders resorted to partitioning of their holdings 
and fictitiously transferring them in pieces to other 
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individuals through what is called ’ benand * transfeirs on 
a very large scale# with the result that the State Govexmment 
could secure very-little surplus land for distribution among 
the poor, 

66.4.14 Of the major loopholes that existed in the ceiling 
legislations of the first phase the following were more seriousi 

1) The celling limits were generally fixed so high 
that the concentration of land in the hands of 
big landholders and rich peasants remained in 
tact, 

il) Generally speaking# the celling Acts provided 
enough scope for manipulations and fictitious 
transfers to circumvent the provisions of ceiling 
laws. It was only Gujarat and west Bengal which 
fixed the dates of retrospective effect, Assam, 
Kerala# Eunjab# Tamil Nadu and Uttar Pradesh 
provided fot treating only such trjansfers as 
void as were made after the 'introduction of the 
Bill or ‘its publication, Bihar and mdhya Pradesh 
went a step further recognising transfers even 
after the laws came into force. The transfePa 
as provided for in Mysore Act were to be 
prohibited only from a date to be notified in 
futxire, 

ill) Exemption from ceiling# a tabulated list of 
which has been furnished earlier# made the 
ceiling legislation largely ineffective. The 
number of exemptions given provided scope for 
evasions on a big scale through the device of 
changing the classification of land and thereby 
dissipating the surplus, it has been pointed 
put that Kerala had some 17 exemptions# Madhya 
Pradesh 14# Maharashtra 11# and junjab 13# Uttar 
Pradesh 20 and so on, 

66.4.15 The loopholes which led to celling evasion in the. 

sixties provide an object lesson for to-day, MDst state 

Governments set the ceilings too blgh with a very wide range, 

por example# Andhra Pradesh had a range from 27 to 224 acres 

(10,93 ha to 90,65 ha)# Rajasthan from 22 tc 336 acres 

(8,90 ha to 135,97 ha)# Gujarat fxrom 10 to 132 acres (4,05 ha to 

53.42 ha)# 
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MysorG from 27 to 216 acres (10.93 ha to 87.41 ha)/ Punjab 
and Haryana from 30 to 60 acres (12.14 ha to 24.28 ha)/ 
Maliarashtra from 18 to 126 acres (7.28 ha to 50.99 ha)/ and 
so on. Obviously/ with such higji ceilings/ even if 
implementation was perfect/ not much surplus land v/ould 
have accrued to the State for distribution. Secondly/ 
and it is note-./orthy/ that these high ceiling limits v;ere 
fixed on the basis of individual holder as a unit and not 
on a family basis. Tliis meant that a family of 5/ for 
example/ could retain in Andhra Pradesh as much as 324 x 5 a 
1620 acres (131.12 x 5 = 655.60 ha) of land and in Maharashtra 
126 X 5 = 630 acres (50.99 x 5 = 254.95 ha) and in Punjab 
60 X 5 = 300 acres (24.28 x 5 a 121.40 ha). 

66.4.16 It is now generally recognised that if 
redistribution of land was the main objective of the ceiling 
laws/ this objective was not realised at all. The ceiling 
legislation in all the States put together yielded a surplus 
of 1 Mha which for a country of India's size/ where 141 Mha 
constitute the net area sown/ is an insignificant surplus. 
Besides/ a substantial part of the surplus was uncultivable. 
Even of this small area declared as surplus on paper/ only 

a part has been so far distributed among the landless. A 
part of it still remains in the possession of the original 
owners or has been frittered away under various types of 
unauthorised occupation or litigation. 

66.4.17 The ineffectiveness of the ceiling laws/ the 
exigencies of agricultural production/ agrarian unrest 
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in the country/ all these factors called for immediate 
review of the situation. Tlie entire ceiling legislation 
was examined by the Central Land Reforms Committee/ which 
made certain recommendations on the basis of which the Cliief 
Ministers in their Conference held in July# 1972/ laid down 
the ‘National Guide Lines’ that were to govern the ceiling 
legislation in future. The details of the recommendations 
of the ‘National Guide Lines’ have already been furnished in 
paragraph 65.2.67 of Chapter 65/ Land Reforms Policy. 

Salient features of colling legislation 

66.4.18 Consequent to the formulation of the ‘National 
Guide Lines’ the States amended or modified their ceiling 
laws. The main provisions of the Acts are furnished in 
;^pendlx .66.3 State-wise. The salient features of the 
amending Acts are noted belcn-;: 

i) Most of the States generally speaking follc/zed 
a conmon pattern of legislation. Yet there are 
some variations in certain respects. The 
ceiling limit for lands with assured irrigation 
capable of yielding at least two crops annually 
varies from 4.05 ha to 7.28 ha as between 
different States. 

ii) The outer limit of ceiling for families having 
members in excess of five also shows some 
variations. The outer limit has been fixed 
at twice the ceiling area in Andhra Pradesh, 
Gujarat/ Haryana, Himachal Pradesh, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Maharashtra, Rajasthan and Tamil Nadu. 
In Orissa and Uttar Pradesh, it was loss than 
twice the ceiling area. The outer limit at 
iJj times was fixed in Bihar, Punjab and West 
Bengal. It v/as less than one and one-half 
times in Madhya Pradesh. 

iii) There is no proportionate decrease of the 

coiling area in the case of families having 
family members belo\^ five excepting in the 
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cases cf sole sur’/iving member of a family in 
v/hich case a lovrer ceiling has been fixed. 

iv) The definition of the term "family" is also 
not xiniformly codified. 

v) The major sons have been allov-red a separate 
ceiling unit almost in all the States. 

vi) Religious/ charitable and educational 

Institutions including v;akfs of public nature/ 
have been generally exenpted from the ceiling 
laws regardless of whether they genuinely 
require the entire land for the purpose or not. 
Wekt Bengal is the' only State which has already 
brought those institutions of public nature 
within the purview of ceiling lav;s allov^;ing 
one unit to each institution, 

vii) The rates of condensation payable for surplus 
land acquired by the State also vary widely. 

'In the Case of compensation fixed in terms 
of the multiples of land revenue/ it is 25 
times in Assam, 95 times in Himachal Pradesh/ 
100 times in Andhra Pradesh/ 195 times in 
Maharashtra and 200 times in Gujarat. Where 
compensation is determined as a fixed amount, 
it is Ps 900 per acre (Rs 2,224 per ha) in Bihar, 
Ps 1/600 acre (Rs 3,954 per ha) in Rajasthan and 
Rs 2/000 per acre (Rs 4,942 per ha) in Kerala 
and Punjab. 

viii) Lastly, the date of retrospective effect is 
not the same in all the States. I’niile most 
of the States accepted January 24, 1971, as 
the retrospective date recommended in the 
'National Guide Lines', Bihar fixed it as 
Octdber 22, 1959, Kerala as July 1, 1969, 
Maharashtra, Orissa and Rajasthan as September 
26/ 1970/-Jammu &■ ICaghmir as September 1, 1971, 
and 'West Bengal^as August 8, 1969. West Bengal 
had fixed May 5, 1953, under the earlier Act, 
viz, the West Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 
1953 which also provided a ceiling limit. 
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Summing up of Ceiling Legislation 

66.4.19 On an evaluation of the post 1972 celling legislation, 
it can bo said that coiling legislation has been improved, 
rationalised and put on a more or loss uniform basis 
throughout the country. The National Guide Lines, on the 
basis of which this has been done, represents a national 
consensus on the question and marks a considerable advance 

on the situation that prevailed earlier. The main cfuostion 
now is how to get the amending legislation effectively 
Inplomcnted, Tho tasks in this respect are: 

1) to detect 'benaml* or clandestine transfers of 
property made to relatives, friends or other 
persons, real or imaginary, through ficticious 
or collusive transactions; 

ii) to secure correct records of land owners of 
more than celling; 

ill) to take possession of the land vested in the 

State after the conpletlon of the administrative 
process; and 

iv) to distribute the surplus land among the 
beneficiaries as provided under the law. 

66.4.20 The biggest constraint in this process is the.date 
of retrospective effect. Tho reality is that transfers, 
partitions, sales, gifts etc. on a large scale were 
deliberately effected by the big land owners earlier than 
retrospective date provided in the National Guide Lines l.e. 
January' 24, 1971, in anticipation of ceiling legislation. 

The issue bolls dovm to the question whether any further 
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amendment of the celling legislation is to be made- in 
to advance the date of retrospective effect. 



5 IMPLEMHJT/kTION 


Review of thG irobleni 

66.5.1 The vital Importance and urgency of land, roforris 
was powerfully emphasised by the Prime Minister, shrinritl 
mdlra Gandhi in her Inaugural address to the Chief Ministers 
Conference on land reforms In IDT'^, She said "land reform 

is the most crucial test which our political system must 
pass In order to survive".^ 

66.5.2 rtjwever, the implementation lag in the field of land 
refoirma is still colossal and has become almost chronic. 

The TasX Force Report of the planning commission (1973) had 

to admit that "In no sphere of public activity in our country 

since Independence has the hiatus between precept and practice/ 

between policy pronotincement and its actual execution been 

2 

as great as in the domain of land reform". 

66.5.3 various Plan Reports and other documents, including 
several evaluation reports have enumerated what they considered 
to be the main causes cf faulty or ineffective implementation, 
we shall take note of their views in this chapter. However, 
before doing so it is necessary to bear in mind certain basic 
aspects cf land reforms strategy as it has evolved in India, 

66.5.4 Firstly, the ruling circles in the country have 
depended primarily on legislation as the instrument of agrarian 

reforms to the serious neglect of implementation. Influenced 
by TAjestem concepts of mechanism of social change, they have 

^1^70. Chief Ministers conference on Land reforms. Prime 
Minister's inaugural address, 

1973. Report of the Task Force on Agrarian Relations* 7, New 
Delhi. Planning commission. Government of India. 
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tended to believe that once legislation has been enacted, 

the required socio-economic results would follow au^rnatic^^ lly. 

in fact, legislation by itself as an instrument of social 

change has not only been over-emphasised but it has also 

not been properly related to the realities of Indian life. 

Joshl has elaborated this point in the following words; 

"this concept of legislation has been taken 
over from western capitalist democracies where 
both the capitalists and the workers, landlords 
and the tenants, as well as the intermediate 
classes of family farmers are part of the 
organised sector, /jid the capacity for bargaining 
among the organised classes enables them to m^e 
use of legislation for their own advantage. The 
tendency to equate the unorganised, inarticulate 
and unenlightened rural masses of countries like 
mdla with the organised classes of the developed 
capitalist countries arises from the tendency to 
fit the Indian social reality into a ready m'\de 
conceptual stereotype borrowed from the western 
context"! 

66.5.5 u one Sided emphasis on laws to be litplomented 
exclusively by the administrative machinery without involving 
the mass of potential beneficiaries directly in the work 

of implementation, has deprived the Indian land reforms 
movement of the required effectiveness, drive and urgency, 

66.5.6 Secondly, the''•lack of political will" which the 
Task 5oree of the Planning oommlsslon has pinpointed as 
the key factor behind inoffeotlvo in^>lemont^tlon, arises 
from the power structure obtaining in the country under 
which both law makers and administrators are amenable to 
pressures of the vested interests of rural society. It 
has to be recognised that the ’’lack of political will" 


1, joshi p.c. 1975, Land Reforms in India j 69 
institute of Boonomic Growth, Delhi. 
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Is hot gencjrated In a vacuum but cbmes-about under c' n' dtii . 
where anfci-land reform or status—quo elements nx j . able tr 
exercise considerable pulls■dnd pressures on political 
parties as also on the organs of the State, such oloii'.cnts 
see to it that the promise of reforms ddes not go beyond 
legislative enactments with certrain Inbuilt loopholes which 
permit large scale evasions^ and that no basic oh-nges in 
the structure of property rights in*land are brought about. 
They are generally hand in glove-with .‘lUCh administrators 
as are conspicuous by their hostility or apathv to the cause 
of land reforms rather than by any sympathy for it, 

66.5,7 Thirdly^ the enforcement of - land reforms in indi^ 
has been treated as the sole responsibility of certain 
administrative agencies/ without-a time bound programme 
and without.any obligation on their part to associate 
peasants with the pix>cess of implementation. The official 
agencies selected for this purpose/ drawn largely from 
■land revenue administration/ are neither-by training and 
experience nor by mental orientation qualified for discharging 
this type of soclo—economic responsibility. ESccept for one 
or two States/ nowhere has any attenpt been made to evolve 
and develop such official cadres as by traUiing and experience 
-and also by commitment to the cause/ can lindertake this v/ork 
v;ith seal and efficiency, 

66,5i8 Fourthly/ the implementation of -land reforms is 
-in a large measure a 'function of the degree of consciousness 
and organisation of the potential beneficiaries. This factor 
has been weak in mdia. The gr-oat bulk of poor peasants-. 
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and agricultural labourers are still unorganised ,ind not 
powerfully vocal. Thus there has not'been imuch-preasure 
cither from above or from below/ for an all round 
speedy and effective implementation of land reforms. 
Specific issues have from time to time attracted the 
attention of the Government or have become the svibject 
matter of mass agitation.- But the process of land reform 
as a whole, which aims at bringing .about institutional 
changes in rural society, has been allowed to stagnate. 
There has been a colossal drift on this issue causing 
in practice a great deal of perversion of even the 
beneficent aspects of agrarian legislation. The absence 
of links between the state and the potential beneficiaries 
through such organs as joint implementation committees 
has perpetuate'! the drift. Bureaucratic lack of will, 
complacency and inefficiency coupled with the non-existence 
of local popular organs, capable of effectively intervening 
in the situation, has brought about the present state of 
aftalrs, 

66.5.9 Fifthly, the influential landowners made use of 
the existing laws and certain inclementation procedures 
to get the land reform measures invalidated or stalled 
through judicial pronouncements and decrees, in the 
name of seeking legal protection, rural vested interests 
have resorted to litigation against the State on a big 
scale and on all possible issues, /»irticles 132, 226, 

227 of the Osnstltution as also many provisions of the 
Civi]. and Criminal Law have been invoked in order to 
scuttle or delay implementation. Many subst.antive legal 
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grounds and several procedural reasons have been made the 
basis of such litigation. The legal contentions against land 
reforms have been based on the following grounds; 

i) the provisions In these laws were inconsistent 
with /articles 14, 19 and 31 of the CPnstltution; 

il) that discrimination wasr contemplated under the 
laws between the major son and minor son on 
the one hand and major daughters and unmarried 
minor daughters on the other; 

ili) arbitrariness is alleged in the definition of 
the family; 

iv) specific \tion of a date for declaring subsequent 
transfers of land as being ignorable for purposes 
of determining the size of holding has been 
claimed to be artificial/ arbitrary and 
discriminatory; 

v) the basis for classification of land has been 
challenged in many states; 

vi) rates of compensation have also come under 
attack in courts; 

vii) it has been alleged in some writ petitions 
that the law concerned is a legislation on 
personal law of theory and cannot come under 
the schema of ragrarian reforms; 

vili) in some other caseS/ it has been argued that 
mortgaged land cannot be Included in the 
permissible area/ since it is not held by 
the land—owner; and 

lx) prohibition of transfer in anticipation of 
Imposition of ceiling and prohibition of 
partition of land and restriction of suits 
for specific performance of contracts have 
alSQ been challenged, 

66,5,10 The three procedurcal grounds for challenging 
those laws v;ere (a) the manner of computing standard acres; 

(b) the manner of submission of returns; and (c) the 
preparation and submission of draft statements showing land 
within the ceiling and surplus land. 
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Ennel on L::ind Reforms 1958. 

66*5,11 The mrijor conclusions of the p^el on Land Refoanus 
on the question of Implementation were as follows: 

i) large gaps still exist in the laws which 

have contributed to ineffective implementation; 

11) the provisions of the law in a number of states 
have become so conplex that the peasantry 
finds it difficult to understand them. This 
causes the slowing down of the process of 
Implementatloni 

lii) there is no administrative macliinery within 
the easy reach of ten-ants. The attitude of 
revenue officials is generally against the 
tenants. In case of conflicting evidence 
they tend to believe the landlord more than 
the tenant; and 

iv) large scale eviction of tenants has occured 
during the past few years tmder the guise 
of 'voluntaiTf surrenders» 

66*5,12 m pursuance of the work-relating to the Third 
Five Year Plan, the planning commission reconstituted a 
P^.nel on Land Reforms in 1960 for reviewing the progress 
made during the Second Five Year Plan in the field of Land 
Reforms,and recommending measures for improving implementation* 
The P^.nel submitted its Report: in 1961 in which it paid 
particular attention to the problem of land records* The 
P:inol observed that "The main tools for the implementation 
of land reforms legislation are the record of rights and 
the revenue administration which is the main agency for 

1 

the implementation of land reform programmes in the State"* 

The P'.nel examined various aspects of the problem# preparation 


1 


1961. Report of the panel on Land Reforms ^ 33, New Delhi, 
pl'vnning commission. Government of mdia* 
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and maintenance of land records and recommended that for 
effective enforcement of land reform measures it is necessary 
that upto date record of rights should be Immediately prepared 
in all areas* The panel regretted that “By exclusion from 
the Pl.an# this work has hitherto suffered for want of funds 
and unless the scheme of cadastral survey and the preparation 
of record of rights form part of the Stcate plans/ the progress 
in the direction would continue to be slow." (p,37) . The Panel/ 
therefore# recommended that a phased programme for survey 
and settlement should be coordinated with the strengthening 
of the revenue agency. 

66,5,13 The P^.nel expressed itself against t#*® "the 
association of panchayats with the implementation of land reform 
and the suggestions regarding the setting up of committees 
representatives of different group interests or of p.3nels 
of panchayats" ^ Panel was of the view that "The 

classes of interests are not fixed and there is a considerable 
mobility among them. Besides/ unless the various interests 
v/cre properly organised they could not have effective 
representation in the type of tripartite committees proposed 
by some members“(p,44), it held furthermore that “basically 
the responsibility for the implementation of land reform 
programmes should rest with official agency,.,, the ponchayats 
should/ ho\^revGr/ be associated progressively with the task 
of implementation as they acquire more experience"(p,45). 
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66.5.14 The Kuriel deprecated inordinate delays in enacting 
suitable legislation and lack of adequate and timely action 
which very often defeated the objectives of agrari-an reforms. 
The Panel furthermore recommended that there should be a 
Land oommission or a Land Board in each State for reviewing 
the work of implementation and giving irtpetus to it. At 

the Centre it suggested that the land reforms Panel should 
evaluate the work of implementation from time to time and 
that the Land Reform Division of the Pl.annlng C-ommission 
should periodically prepare a critical review for consideration 
of the panel. 

Third Five Year plan 

66.5.15 Basing itself largely on the assessment made by 
the above mentioned panel of 1961, the Third Five Year plcan 
emphasised the following points: 

1) the enforcement of the rates of rent and other 
provisions regarding tenancy as laid down by 
legislation are still far from adequate; 

11) tlT 0 tenants because of their weak social and 
economic position find it difficult to secure 
the protection of law; 

ill) the impact of tenancy legislation on the 

welfare of tenants has been in practice less 
than what was expected; 

Iv) in view of the fact that most voluntary 

surron'lers of tenancy are of a doubtful nature 
as bemafide transactions, they should not be 
recognised as valid unless such surrenders 
were duly registered by revenue authorities 
•and in any case in the event of s\irrender of 
tenancy, the land owner should be entitled 
to take possession of land only to the extent 
of his right of resunption permitted by law; 
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v) where land is resxaned on grounds of personal cultivation 
it would be desirable to provide for personal labour as 
a necessary ingredient of personal cultivation in the 
absence of which the ejected tenant should have the 
right of restoration; and 

vi) except for owners holding land^ equivalent to a family 
holding or lesS/ there should be no further right of 
resumption. 

Implementation Committee of the National 
Development Council (1966) 

66.5.16 The implementation Committee of the National Development 
Council reviewed the progress in the field of land reforms and 
summarised its general assessment of the situation in the 
following words: 

"There were# however/ short-comings in. several 
directions. There were deficiencies’ in the Law and 
there were delays both in enactment of laws and in 
their implementation. Substantial areas in some 
regions of the country were still cultivated through 
informal crop sharing arrangements; ejectments of 
tenants still go on through the device of s^arrenders; 
the fair rent provisions were not enforced effectively 
in several cases; celling had been defeated through 
the well known device of transfers and partitions and 
not much land was made available.for distribution to 
the landless and small farmers". 

66.5.17 In regard to the question of implementation the 
Committee observed that: 

"It seems that there is not sufficient awareness that 
early implementation of programmes of land reform is 
necessary to provide the institutional framework for 
the success .of agricultural programmes. Delays in 
implementation are apt to create uncertainties and 
hamper execution of production programmes in the 
Fourth Five Year Plan, Besides/ unless the reforms 
are speedily implemented/ the benefits of the 
proposed large scale investment in the Fourth plan 
on agriculture in the public sector will not accrue 
to the rural poor/ the disparities will be further 
enhanced and the tensions in the rural area 
accentuated. It is important that the State 
^vernment should take early steps to fill the gaps 
in the law and devise adequate machinery to ensure 
that the programme moves forward without further 
delay" (p.l7). 


1966, Implementation of Land Reforms: a Review by the Land 
Reforms Implementation Committee of the National Development 
Council/ p.lO planning Commission/ New Delhi/ Governnent of W 
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66,5.18 The implementation Committee made the foD.lovring 
sugi^estions for immediate attention: 

i) record or tenants, which are. essential for 
effective In^) lament .at ion, should be completed 
and made upto date in all States; 

ii) adminlgtj*atlve arrangements .for enforce ae it 
and supervision should be strengthened to 
■quicken the pace of reforms; 

ill) comprehensive steps should be taken to ensure 
security of tenure to all tenants arid share 
croppers who should be brought into direct 
relation with the State; 

iv) 'voluntary surrenders', most of which 
are in fapt qjectments, should not be 
permitted except to government; 

v) there should be no further right of resumption; 

Vi) rents in all States should be brought down 

to the- level of one-fourth of the gross produce 
or less,. Produce rents should be abolished 
and replaced by fixed cash rents; 

vii) steps should be taken tp,.J»^ovide for 

conferring ownership rights on tenants, and 
implementation machinery should be 
strengthened for this purpose> 

vili) immediate steps should be taken to break 

landlord-tenant nexus by the State interposing 
between- landlord and tenants to collect fair 
rents fj’om. tenants and pay them to landlords 
after deducting land revenue and the collection 
charges; and 

ix) steps, should also be taken for dealing 
with the problem of ficticious transfers 
pf land made by big landowners for 
circunnrenting ceiling laws. 
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Fourth Five Year plan 

66,5*19 The issues highlighted by the implementation cx>mmittee 
of the National Development ODuncil helped the planners to 
formulate their policy in the itotirth plan in a more concrete 
form. The PDXurth plan, besides focussing attention on the 
general failures of implementation/ emphasised the following 
points t 


1) many gaps still e^st between the objectives 
and legislation and between laws and their 
implementation; 

li) lands which should have vested in the State 
or settled with tenants have been retained 
by some Intermediaries through evasion and 
obstruction. The State suo—moto should 
scrutinise such cases and take effective action; 

ill) there has been considerable leasing out of 
land even in those areas where Intermediary 
tenures did not obtain* insecurity of 
tenancy still prevails on a big scale. The 
existing teneuicics should be declared non- 
reeumable and peirmaneat; 

iv) rents, which are arbitrary and which are 
beyond the paying capacity of the tenant, 
still prevail on a big scale; 

v) ceiling legislation even aS it exists has 
not been pursued and inplemented. There is 
still large gap in roost of the states between 
surplus area which has been taken possession 
of by the state and the area actually 
distributed. This is due partly to administrative 
shortcomings and partly due to stay orders 
obtained from the law courts; 

vl) the ineffectiveness of implementation is due 
partly to the fact that the potential 
beneficiaries are not fully aware of their 
rights and partly due to Insufficient acquaintance 
with the provisions of law on the part of 
subordinate officials; and 

vil) implementation can be made more effective if 
efforts are made to enlist the support and 
assistance of local public workers and secure 
the participation of the potential 
beneficiaries in implementation of the reforms. 
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T^ek PDrce Report 

66.5.20 The Task FPrce on AQTirarian. Relartlons-was 
constituted by the-Planning aommlsslon ln. 'Pebruary, 1972, 
for the purpose of making a critical assessment of the 
experience In land reforms. Identifying the obstacles to 
efficient Inplementatlon, and for making proposals for 
more effective implementation of the agrarian reform 
programme. The Task porce was expected to help In the 
formulation of the Draft Fifth plan policy regarding land 
reforms. 

66.5.21 The findings and recommendations of the Task 
porce relating to implementation of land reforms are 
outlined below. The Task porce observed, that "the laws 
for the abolition of Intermediary tenures have been 
implemented fairly efficiently, while in the fields of 
tenancy reforms and ceiling in holdings, legislation has 
fallen shoirt of proclaimed policy and implementation of 
the enacted laws have been tardy and inefficient" (p.6). 

66.5.22 The Task Porce attributed the poor performance 
of land reforms mainly to the "lack of political will". 

It said "with resolute and lonaniblguovis political will all 
the other short comings and difficulties could have been 
overcome; in the absence of such will even minor obstacles 
become formidable roadblocks in the path of Indian land . 
reform, o^nsidering the character of the political 
oower structure it was only natural that the required 
political will was not forthcoming" (p.7) • 
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66«5,23 E>Tjphasislng the eibsence of adeqriate pressure from 
below. It observed "The bonoficlarles of land reform, 
particularly the sharecroppers and agricultural labourers 
are weighed down by crippling social and economic disabilities. 
Except in a few scattered and localised pockets prcactlcally 
all over tho country the poor pe<asants and agrlculttiral 
workers are passive, \jnorgcinised and Inarticulate'.' (p.8). 

66.5.24 Describing the Inadequacy of the administrative 
machinery the Report said, "m all the states the 
responsibility for the irrplementatlon of measures of land 
reform rests with the revenue administration, implementation 
of land reform is only one among its many functions. 
Traditionally high priority is given to maintenance of 
pxjblic order, collection of land revenue and other- regulatory 
functions. Land reform does not, therefore, get the 
vindivided attention it needs". The Task Force opined 
furthermore that "the attitude of bureaucracy towards the 
implementation of land reforms is generally lukeworm and 
often apathetic. This is, of course, inevitable because 

as in the case of men who wield political power, those 
in the higher echelons of the administration are also 
sxjbstantlal landowners themselves or they have close links 
with big landowners" (p.9), 

66.5.25 The Task Force emphasised interference by law 
courts as a major hurdle in in^lementatlon of land reforms, 
since in every state prolonged litigation had obstructed 
and delayed; the v;crk r.f implementation. Explaining the 
S'-cic-econcmic causes of the situation it observed, "m 

•a society in v/hich the -entire weight of civil and criminal 
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laws, juO.ici'il pronovincGments and precedontS/ a Iministrativo 
tradition and practice is thrown on the side of existing 
social order based on inviolability of private property, 
an isolated law aiming at the restructuring of property 
relation in the rairal areas has hardly any chance of 
success. And whatever little chance of success was 
there completely evaporated because of the loopholes in the 
laws and protracted litigation" (p.9-10), 

66,5,26 The other points emphasised by the Task Force 
in connection with the poor performance of land reforms 


were: 

1) absence of correct <and up* dated land records; 

ii) lack of financial support for land reform 
programmes; 

iii) weakness and irregularity of the reporting 
system and of evaluation which make it 
difficult to get reliable and upto date 
data on different aspects of land reforms; 
and 

iv) lack of proper coordination and guidance 
from the Centre for the formulation • of 
uniform tenurial laws for the country as a 
whole and their effective:lend quicker 
implementation, 

Draft Fifth Five Year plan 

66,5,27 While endorsing the findings of the Task F^rce 
and accepting their specific recommendations relating 
to implementation of land reform measures, the Draft 
Fifth Five Year Plan made the following observations 
and suggestions: 

i) the results of ceiling laws have been 
meagre due to the high ceiling level, 
large number.of exemptions from the law, 
malafide trahsfers and partitions and 
po' r implementation; 



il) similarly/ In- the field of tenancy ret rm, 
legislation has fallen-short of the 
desired ohjactives and implementation cf 
the enacted laws has been inadequate; and 

ill) the Draft Fifth Five year plan observed 
that a great deal more could be achieved 
in the field of inplementatlon-if there was 
dynamic/ firm and tmantoiguous political 
direction and the woric was entrusted to 
hand plclced officers* 

66*5.28 It'.further ’-Qors proposed a strategy which would 
Include a programme of Institutional chcmges^ strengthening 
of concrete operational programmes and implementation 
machinery/ adequate allocation of f\inds for financing land 
reforms/ peoples Involvement in the worfc at the field level 
and finally education of both the officials and the 
beneficiaries about the provisions of varloiis land reform 
laws, 

summing up of implementation 

66.5.29 The foregoing analysis brings out the fact that, 
with all the moderate stance of land reforms legislation in 
iniJia/ the performance by and large has been disappointing, 
in fact, the tragedy of land reforms in the country lies 
essentially in the manner and method of implementation. 

What is clearly noticeable is a widening gap between the 
declared objectives of land reform legislation and its 
cvctual achievements in terms of institutional and structxiral 
changes f-r mass welfare, 

66.5.30 It is time to take a hard look at the prevailing 
situation. The question is, who has failed? Is it the 
leglslatc-r or the administrator? m a measure both have 

H-^/over/ the major responsibility lies on the 
shoulders f the enforcement agencies, that is to say, the 
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admlnlstritlvo set up entruste.l with the task of 
impleinentation. The question then arises, when the 
same administrative machinery can do excellent work at the 
tirte of the general electiozui or for managing any emergency 
whether it is civil ocmmotlon or draught and flood relief, 
;why does it fall to deliver the goods when it comes to 
ln5)lementing land reforms. The answer to this question lies 
in the fact that since land reforms involve certain basic 
structural changes in rural society affecting property 
rights in land, the officials cannot on their own function 
as a change agency in this field, jn fact the official 
machinery has not been conditioned to act as such, on the 
contrary, it has been trained and conditioned to function 
as the custodian of status-quo and the defender of existing 
property relations, it is^ therefore, clear that without 
a powerful will of the state, explicitly defined and 
forcefully asserted from above, land reform programroes in 
the hands of the officials alone would continue to flounder 
on the rocks of conservatism and defence of status-quo. 
land reforms implementation has. to be a continuing, process 
with ingredients ranging from the assejrtion of will 
of the state, to the interpretaticn and enforcement of 
law in the correct spirit and the carrying cut of 
multifarious practical tasks at the field level for 
delivering the goo. Is to the b^eflclaries, m this 
situation the enlistment of popular cooperation, particularly 
in the form ■ f pc-.rticipatlon of the potential beneficiaries 
in ’practical process of implementation assumes even 
erre '•-..v sianificancG, 
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66.5.31 The recent assertion of a political will for 

land reforms is a development of crucial importance conparoble 
to the post—independence detcsrroination which resulted in the 
abolition of the zawindarl syst^. The effectiveness of 
implemerrtiatlon would, however, depend on the extent to which 
this political will can be transmitted to the administrative 
machinery in term of concrete acts of enforcement of the 
multifarioTis provisions of land reform laws.^ It is Important, 
under these circumstances, to formulate time-bound programmes, 
to strengthen the organisation and streamline the procedures 
for implementation, having iri mind the need to overcorte 
(aj the legal and administrative constraints, (b) the 
rigidity of existing administrative system, and (c) the 
opposition of vested interests. 

66.5.32 we have analysed above the provisions of land reform 
legislation and evaluated itis implementation. The Impact 

of land reforms on the emerging agrarian structure with 
their bearing on agricultural productivity, economic growth 
and social Justice is discussed In the following chapter. 



APPENDIX 66.1 


( Par;ieraph ’■(. 

Statawlsa Legislation 
on 

Abolition of Intaraediarlas 

I.Uttar Pradesh. 


1. The Zamindari Abolition Gom.aittee in Uttar Pradesh 


appointed in 1946 presented its report in 1948. The Bill 
based,_cn that "report was referred to a Select Cormaittee 
and'wa's passed by the State Legislature in 1950 and signed 
■>y the prp'^xjent in 1951. Ib baoaaJe effective only fr^ra 
July 1, x952. 

2. The Uttar Pradesh Zamlndari' Abolition and Land 

Reform Act 03 enacted in 1960, and modified subseqently by 
amending Adts in 1962, 1954,1956 and 1968 lays down the 
following main provisions j 

(i) All zamlndarl, estates situated in Uttar Pradesh 
were transferred t^ arid vested in the State 
free from all encumbrances. All rights, titles 
and lnterests„ of the intermediaries (all 
propriet.irs batyean the State eind the tenant) 
passed to the State, 


(11) Holdings of zamindaps classified as sir 

and khudkasht land, not leased out to any 

oocvqiwincy tenant,,, w^ra recognised as their 

personal property and did not vest in the 

State, 'Such lands'constituted abr^ut 

2.43 million out of 13.35 Mha 'f agricultural 

land in Uttar. Pf^^'dosh. All z-unindors wore vested witl 

B hun4dari right In respect of their sir 

and khudkasht lands without any payment the 

Statq^ Bhujildar i right meant the right of 

full proprietorship with the right t'.^ inherit, 

transfer, 'nbrtgage,et6. 


Dlfforant units of maasuremonts havb been.Tasod in the legislations 
' f the .States.. Their metric equivalents are shown belows- 
l-acre = 0.40^9 hectare, 1 hectare = 2,47109 acres 
One b'lgha i?' .33 acra (0.1349 hectare) 

1 -ma’and = 82.2857 pounds = 37,3 kilcgraras. 
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(ill) GoR 5 )ansation was to be paid to 

•’every interaadiary whose rights, 
titles or interest in any estate wore 
acquired•• under the provisions of 
this Act, 

(iv) Coaipansation was determined on the 
basis of record of rights and payment 
was made at a uniform ratto of »ight times 
of the net assets. The net assets were 
to be calculated after deducting from the 
gross assets, any amouat' due to agricultural 
income tax^ ebst of managjea«it and 
irrecoverable arrears of rent equal to 

15 per cent of the gross assets. The 
rent of the and khudkasht * lands 
or groves was confuted at the ex-proprietary 
rates etc. The compensation payable’ 
under the Act was to be given in cash or in 
bond or partly in cash and partly in bonds. 

(v) In addition to compensation payment of 
rehabilitation grant was to be made to an 
intermediary, other than a thekedar . 
wtpse land revenue did not exceed 

Rs, 10,000/- a year, on a sliding scale, 

(vl) Rehabilitation grant, which was provided 

for the ex-ihteriaediarles, whose land 
Revenue did'nct expeed Rs. 10,000/-, was 
determined at'a graduated rate as a- 
multiple of the net assets on the scale 
beiow. «- 


Class of Intermediaries Multiple of assets 

according' to land Revenue, 


1, 

2. 

I^to Kj,, 8^ 

Exceeding ils,25 but not 

Rs.60 

20 

17 

3, 


Rs 50 " 

II 

Rs.lOO 

14 

4. 

If 

Rs 100 ” 

II 

Rs 250 

11 

6. 

II 

Rs260 ^ 

It 

Rs.SOO 

8 

6, 

II 

Rs 500 |{ 

II 

Rs 2000 

5 

7. 

II 

Rs 2000 

n 

Rs 3500 

3 

8, 

II 

Rs 3500” 

II 

Rs 6000 

2 

9. 

II 

Rs 5000" 

II 

Rs 10000 1 


The amount of rehabilitation grant was t'^ be paid in cash 
if the total aincunt was Rs, 50 or loss, where the amount exceeded 
Rs, 50, it was paid in bonds as in the case of compensation. 
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1. Tho Bihar Land Ref ms Act, 1960 was passed tc 
provide for the transference t:, tha State cf the interests 
of proprietors and tenure holders in land and of the 
mortgagees, and lessees of s ich Interests including interests 
in trees, forests, fisheries, falkar s* ferries, hats and 
bazars, mines and minerals. It also provided for the 
C'^'nstitution of "Land Commission" to. advise the State Government 
c-^nsequiint 'Upon such transference and for other matters connected 
therewith. The provisi'jns of the Act were not made applicable 

to all the intermediaries at a time, that is, with affect 
from September 25, 1950, the date when the Act came into 
fcrca. The provisions were applied, gradually following 
g'-'vernment nc>tifications to that effect in the case of each 
estate. 

2. The Act was amended in 1954 and again in 1959 
to remove certain lacunae, another amendment made 
in 1960 such lands as had been acquired under the Land 


‘icqulsltlon Act, 1894, for, the purpose of any industrial 
undertaking^ except such portion thereof as were in possessl<'n 
of tenants were exempted from the operation of the Bihar 
Land Reforms Act, It was, however, subsequently decided 
that the enactment of I960 be repealed and no such exemption 
was given tc lands acqxilred for industrial undertakings. In 
pursuance t'-> this decision another amending Act was passed 
vide Bihar Land Reforms (Amendment) Act, 1972, which came 
Intr force from September 26, 1972, Despite this amending 
Act, the major portion cf the intermediary interests belonging 
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tc the Tata Iron and Steel Company Limited, Jameshedpur, 
could net be taken over becc^usa of a writ petition filed in the 
Supreme Court on behalf of the Cc.mpany for declaring the 
Amending Act of 1972 ultravires of the Constitution. 

3. The provisions of the Bihar Land Reforms Act of 1950, 
unlike those of West Bengal, applied only to tenanted Interests, 
’sairatl mahals'' etc. and not to agricult'jral holdings. So 

the agricult’oral lands were not touched at all till the passing 
o.f the Celling Laws. 

4, Compensation for the acquisition of the interests 
of the Intermediaries was provided for in graded slabs as 
multiples of net income as indicated below in brief: 

If bat Income does not exceed Rs. 600/- c^-'mpensation is 
20 times the net income. 

if it exceeds Rs. 500 but not Rs,1250 conqpensatlon is 19 tines 

the net income, 

” Rs. 1250 " " Rs,2000 compensation is 18 times 

the net income, 

" Rs. 2000 " ” Rs.2750 compensation is 17 times 

the net Inc )me 

and so on. The last slab is, 

if it exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 compensation is 3 times the 

net income. 

Ill, West Bengal. 

The West Bengal Estates Acqulsitich Act 1963 provides 

for the abolition of all intermediary tenures of all types 

* 

and grades in 'West Seagal, The principal provisions of the 
Act are as f ;llows;- 

(1) The rights and interests of all the 

intermediaries vested in the State, free 
from encumbrances. 
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(li) The ralvats . holding fro;n the 
Inter.nediarles, caoie In direct 
contact with the State. 

(ill) The under ralvats . holding from 
the ralvats . were up graded and 
came indirect contact with the 
State• 

(Iv) The provisions of the Act were 

applicable only to agricultural holdings 
and not to non-agrlcultural holdings. 

As a result, some grades of tenure 
holders for the non-agrlcultural holdings 
survived, 

(v) Compensation was to be paid, in graded 
slabs, for the acquisition of the 
intermediary rights. 3ut unlike Uttar 
Pradesh, there was no provision for any 
rehabilitation grant. Compensatif^n was 
to bo paid on the net income of the 
Intermediary in the following slabs: 


1. 

On 

the 

first 

Rs 600 net 

income 

- 20 

tines 

2. 

II 

II 

next 

Rs 500 

II 

It 

- 18 

times 

3. 

II 

11 

ir 

Rs.lOOO 

II 

II 

- 17 

times 

4. 

If 

II 

It 

Rs.2000 

II 

ti 

- 12 

times 

5, 

II 

II 

II 

RslOOOO 

II 

II 

- 10 

tines 

6. 

It 

11 

fl 

RslSOOO 

11 

It 

- 6 

times 


(vl) One of the major provision of this Act 

was the fixatlrn of a celling on holdings 
at 25 acres on all landholders. The 
ceiling was imposed not on the entire 
property of the family but on the 
individual holder registered as a single 
entity, 

(vll) There was no celling for religious or 

charitable institutions of public nature. 
Neither there was any ceiling prescribed 
for tank fisheries, 

(viii) The Act also provided that transfers made 
between May 5, 1953 and the date of 
vesting, April 15, 1955, with a view to 
defeating the prc^sions of the Act can 
be declared as void and can be set aside. 


IV, Orissa, 

1, The Orissa Estates Abolition Act, 1951, related 
to the abolition of all intermediary Interests by whatever 
naue laiown, including nortgagees and lessees of such lands. 
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2, It was provided by the Act that intermediary 
interests aiay be abolished either by notifying the estates 
specifically or by class or classes. Consequent upon abolition, 
the estates vested in government free from all encumbrances. 

The folic wing consequences followed^thereafteri- 

(!) The agriciiltural and horticultural lands 

in khas possession of ex-intermediaries were 
settled with them withoitany payment, 

(li) Lands held by temporary lessees were 
settled with the Intermediaries uptc 
an extent of 33 acres in the maximum 
if the intermediaries were not already 
hcjldlng 33 acres of land, 

(iil) Homesteads ware also similarly settled. 

The buildings used for estates purpose were, 
however, excluded from the purview of 
settlement, 

(iv) All personal service tenure holders were 

relieved of the bandage of service and the 
lands held by them were settled with them 
with occupancy right, 

(v) Any person who before the date of vesting 

held any land as tenant under the ex-intermediary 
continued under the same terms and conditions, 

3, The Act provided that transfers made by ex-intermediaries 
after January 1, 1946 with a view to defeating the provisions of 
the Act coiild be declared void and could be set aside, 

4, By an amendment of the Act in 1963 the trust estates, 
declared as such by Tribuna^-s under this Act, were excluded from 
the purview of vesting. This clause was, however, repealed in 
1970. 


5, Out of 423, 154 intermediary estates 421,022 Intermediary 
rights have already been abolishved. These 2132 outstanding 
tenures do n'l^t, however, include 17502 trust estates, which were 
exempted from the purview of vesting. The Orissa Bstate Abolition 



(Afflondaont ) Act, 1972 has bean enacted to axtlng'iish 
those outstanding Estates. 

6, Con^jensati’on Was payable, in lieu of such 
abolition of Intermedlaiy rights, in the prascriDea aianner 
indicated belowx 

If the net income doesn:.t exceed Rs. SOO - 15 times the 

net income. 

On the next Rs. 'aSOO ^ 13’times thafnef. Inocme. 


H 

ft 

M 

Rs. 3000 

-4a 

•:»» 

li 

R 

rt 

n 

ft 

M 

Ra,i 3000 

- 7 

if 

II 

It 

11 


It 

.It 

Rs. 15^000 

- 6 

n 

n 

n 

It 

II 

It 

11 

Rs. 10,000 

- 4 

M 

11 

It 

It 

On 

the 

balance 

- 3 

ft 

It 

11 

It 


V, Andhra-Pradesh^ 

1. Andhra PradeSfe may be divided Into two regit^ns 
depending 'on the tervurl-al systems of each region^ relating 
to‘aboll-tlon. oX‘Intermediaries. The regions are Hyderabad 
r:!gi n or comnonly called the Teiengana region, and the 
Andhra ahd Scheduled areas re'gi-n; 

■2. Ryd’crnfcad was formerly a native state of the 
Micam ahd the main land tenurd system there was the 

'rr 

.1 Agir’darl system. The .larir was a free grant from the 
State to the .lai^irdar who possessed the right to collect and 
appr'-'brlate land'revenue but was not legally the owner of 
the land th-^ugh with the lapse f time all .i aglrdars had 
become th-! virtual owners. The intermediary tenures In this 
area comprised the .l aglrs and l hams . 
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3, The Andhra and tha Scheduled area region coraprisod 

tha fcllcwlng types of intermediary tenures* 

(ij zamia . under tenures and inam estates. 

(ii) inams other than estates, i,e minor inams, 

- . Xiil) malgurari- tenures. 

(Iv) muttadari tenures. 

A. Telengana Area t- 

4, The first step in the direction of the ab<;>lltion 
of the -l agirdarl system was taken with the promulgation 

of the Jagir Abolition'PaguVation on August 16, 1949. Besides 

this regulation the following Mts were also passed to extinguish 

all types of intermediary interests within tha r©glon»- 

(i) tha Hyderabad Abolition of Cash Grants 
Act, 1962, 

(li) the Andhra Pradesh (Telengana Area) 

Abolition of Inams Act, 1964, 

(ill) the Andhra Pradesh Absorbed Enclaves 

(Hyderabad Jaglrdars) (Commutation sum and 
allowances) Ant, 1965, and 

(Iv) the Ahdhra Pradesh (Telaftaana Area) Jagir 

(Coramutatlon) Regulation, Regulation 26 of 1948, 

5, All the 976 .laelrs were aboil .shad on promulgation 

of the above Acts and Regulations. As regards iaaaa> excepting 
seme service inams and inams held by religious and charitable 
Institutions, legislation for their abi'^Iltion was undertaken 
in 1954, A congprehensive Inams Abolition Act was enacted in 
1957, which was, h wever, struck down by a Division Bench of 
the High Court on I'iarch 31, 1970. The appeal against that order 
in the Supremo Court was also dismissed. The old Act of 1954 
is now being Implemented, 
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6, In addition to the compensation, some of the 
bigger .lagirdars had to be given cash grants of a 
hereditary nature. Besides, pensions were als' to be 
granted to the retired officials of the .l aglrdars . 

B, Andhra and Sched’Jled Areas, 

7, The following Acts were passed to extinguish 
all the types of intermediary tenures mentioned abovej- 

(1) The Andhra Pradesh (Andhra Area) 

Estates (Abblltlon and Conversion 
into Ryotwarl) Act, 1948, 

(11) The Andhra Pradesh (Andhra .iraa) Inam 
(Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryotwarl) Act, 1956, 

(iii) Regulations to abolish malguzari and 
and muttadari tenures in the 
Schedviled areas, 

8, Of 11,206 zamia under tenures and inam estates, 
11,137 estates have already bem taken over, as regards 
minor Inams , i,e, I nams other than estates, out of the total 
cf 1,2 million minor inams 1.06 million minor inams 

have already been abolished. Action in respect of the 
abolition of seme of the larger minor inams has been 
deferred pending certain amendments in the Andhra Inams 
( Abolition and conversicn into Ryotwarl) Act, 1956, 

Further, the provisions of the Madras Estates (Abolition 
and Conversion Int'^ Ryotwarl) Act, 1948, Madras Act of 
1940 were applied to the Madras area added to .uidhra Pradesh 
by alteration of boundaries between Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras State. 
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9, The effect of the Madras Estates Act of 1948, 
besides abolition of Interinedlary rights, was the abolition 
cf private property of tha sources of irrigation, and 
to th$t extent, the extraordinary S!5Clal powers of the 

landlords, 

VI, Rajasthan, 

1, The State of Rajasthan was formerly composed of 
various princely States and therefore the tenurial system there 
was of a con^lex nature. The Jaglrdarl system mainly prevailed 
there. 

2, The Rajasthan Land Reform and Resun 5 )tlon of Jaglr Act, 
1962 was enacted In order to extinguish the rights of the 
Jaglrdars, But the actual abolition of the Jagirs began only 
In 1964 after the Act was amended by the Rajasthan Act No, XII. 
The amended Act c-^ntalns the following major provisions;- 

(1) itll rights and titles of the Jaglrdars 
shall vcjst in the State, - 

(11) The Jaglrdars should get compensation 
as w^ii as renabilltaticn grant, 

(lii) Exemption is granted to original Jagirs . 

the income of which is used for religious 
services, 

3* Besides, the abolition of other types of Intermediaries 
was carried out under the provisions of (a) *ijmar Abolition of 
Intermediaries and Land Reforms Act, 1965, (b) The Rajasthan 
Zamilndari and Biswodarl Abolition ..ct, 1969, Intermv^diarias in 
tha Abu area and Sunel Tappa area were ab-^llshed before 
reorganisatlrn under the Bombay Merged Territories and Area 
( Jaglr xibciitlr,n ) Act, 1953, and Madhya Bharat Abolition 
of Jagirs .iCt, 2008 BIC respectively. 
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4. RoBa'iqjtlon of .laglrs was, in the initial 
staige, delaj^ on account cf stay orders obtained ftron 
the Co\r ts by some .iagir(^<^rs ^ Subsequently, the 
jagirdars entered into negotiaticns with the State Governemont 
and the points at issue were referred to the Prime Minister 
for arbitration. The Act was then amended in the light 
of the Prime Minister’s award. However, some of the 
landholders started an agitation and the matter was again 
referred to the Prime Minister who'gave an award In 
January, 1959, 

5* Th« resumption of .lagirs was carried out 
in different dates according to the Income gro^3ps to 
which the intermediaries belonged. Religious Jagirs were 
resumed between 1969 and 1963, The zamlndari and biswedarl 
tenures were abolished in 1959, 

6, The Rajasthan Land Reforms and R 0 sun 5 )tlon of 
Jaglrs Act, the Ajmer Abolition of-Intermediaries and 
Land Reforms Act and the Rajasthan Zamlndari and Biswedarl 
Aboilticn Act made all lands of ex-intermodiarles liable 
to payment of land revenue. All tenants of intermediaries, 
who wore entered in the revenue records as having heritable 
and transferable rights, retained thoir rights and were 
called khatodir tenants. The ’khudkasht* lands of the 
Intermediaries, were settled \d.th them lander khatedar rights. 
The laws also provided for allotment of land as khudkasht 
to former intermediaries in cases where the land already hold 
by them as khudkasht was ,iot considered adequate. 
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7. The principle of payment of compansatlon and 

rehabilitation grant was worked out on the following basis 

(1) Compensation - 7 times the not 
Income of a Jagirdar. 

(11) Rehabilitation grant In a graded slab 
as belowi- 


If the gross income of a jagirdd:^ 
does n 9 t exceed Rs. 250 


** 11 tines the net 
income 


If It exceeds Rs. 25o but not Rs. 600 - 10 times the net income, 

if it exceeds Rs. 500 bdt not Rs.l000~ 9 times the net Income, 

If It exceeds Rs. 1000 but not Rs.2000-8 times the net income. 
If it exceeds ns.2000 blit not Bs.3000- 7 times the net Income. 

If It excedds Rs.3000 but not Rs,4000 -6 times the net income. 

If it exceeds Rs.4000 but not Rs.SOOO - 5 times the net income. 

If it -exceeds Rs.SOOO but not Rs,20000- 4 times the net Income, 

If It exceeds Rs.20000 but not Rs,30000-3 tines the not Incono. 
If it exoeeds Rs,30,000 - 2 times the net income. 

8, A special statute, the Rajasthan Land Reforms 

( Acquisition of Land Owner^s Estate) Act, 1963, was enacted 

to resume the estates of the ex-rulers also. However, the 

provlslcns in Chapter IV and VI of the said Act and Its 

schedule wore challenged and they were struck down by the 

High Co-urt, An appeal against that order is still pending. 


VII, Ta:nil NadU, 

1, The Acts mentioned below were passed in Tamil Nadu 
to abolish ali types of internedlary rights on payments of 
compensation to the ex-lntarmediarles; 

(i) Tamil Nadu Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion in-fco Ryotwarl) Act XXVI 
of.1948, All zamln, under tenures and 
inam estates wSy^' abolished on payment 
of coapensatlon to the landholder and 
tasdlc allowance to the land holder 
institution, as the case may be. 
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(li) Tamil Nadu Bstatjs (Supplemontary) 

Act, 1958 1 This xict was intonded 
forgiving a decision as to whether 
a particular area including an In am 
village is an estate cr not, in case 
the parties sg<^ for such a declaration, 

(iii) TaJ^lX- Nadu Inam Estates ( Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act. 1963, 

The Act provided for the abolition of all 
Iruwarani Ina^m estates which did net fall 
\^thin the scope of the Act XXVI of 1948, 
Payment of ccn; 5 )ensatlon to the landholder 
or institution Elding the land was one 
of the main provisions, 

(iv) Tamil Nadu Lease Holds (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari)Act, 1963* Lease 
hold tenures in certain lease hold villages 
were abolished and the rights of such 
lessees were acquired by the Government, 

(v) Tamil Nadu hftnor Inams (Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1963* 

iUl minor Inatas of the state were abolished 
on payment of compensation to the individual 
Inamda^r and tasdlc allowance to tho 
institutions, 

(vl) Tamil Nadu Inams (Supplementary) Act, 

1963* This Act was Intended to give 
a deolslon by the Settlement Ofricer as 
to whether a particular non -rvotwari area 
is a whole Inam estate, part inam 
estate or Padukottal inam estate or a 
T.D. Minor inam or not, 

(vli) Tamil Nadu (Transferred Territory) 

Ryotwari Settlement Act, 1964» This 
Act was passed to introduce ryotwari 
settlement in the transferred territory 
of Shencottah Taluk of Tlrunelvell district 
and Kanyakumarl district excluding inam 
lands and lands belonging to the palace 
and Shri Padmanabhaswarai Ten^jle of 
Trivandrum, 


(vlll) 


Tamil Nadu (Transferred Territory ) 

J enraJ-karam payment Abolition /ictj This 
Act abolished the rights of tho enmi -■«?» 
to collect certain amomt called 


im” from the tenants in the 


tr.ansferred territory of Kanyakumarl district 
and Shencottoh taluk of Tirunolvell district 


with effect from March 17, 1965. 



(lx) Tamil Nadu (Tr.3nsferred Territory) 

Thiruppuvarram payment Abolition Act, 1964: 
This Act extinguished the right to 
collect certain amount known as 
ChlruDpuvaram ” in the transferred 
territory by certain individuals and 
religious, charitable or educational 
institutions known as ” thiriQjpu holders", 

(x) Thd Kanyakumari (Sis ?epandaravalca Lands) 
abolition Act, 1^4» The lands known 
as "Sree Pandaravaka lands" in Kanyakumarl 
district, -vriilch were held by the institution 
Shri Padmanabhaswamy Temple of Trivandrum, 
were acquired mder this Act with effect 
from March 1, 1966. 

(xl) The Gudalur J;aiaan Estates (Abolition and 
Conversion Into Ryotwarl) Act, 1969 1 
This Act was passed to abolish the rights 
of the intermediaries, known as "ienmles", 
in Nilgiri district, 

(xii) The Kanyakumarl Sreopadam Lands (Abolition 
and Conversion into Ryotwarl) Act, 1972i 
This Act provides for the acquisition of 
the rights of the landholders in 
Sreepadam lands in Kanyakumarl distrlet, 

2, Though the laws to ab'llsh the intermediaries known 

as " .1 anmies " in Nilgiri district and the landholders in 

Sreepadam larids iln Kanyakumarl district have been enacted, 
yet the provisions could not be implemented dus to the fact 
that the Si5)rem9 Court has held as void certain provisions 
of'Gudalur Janmam Estates Act, 1969, The implementation 

of the ^■'^g'^raaat and further course of fiction are being 
examined by the State Government, 

3, Goa5)Gnsation has been provided for in a graded slab 
as below: 


If the basic annual sum of 

an estate does not exceed Rs.lOOG '■^30 times 

the basic 
annual s\mi 
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If It exceeds Rs.lOOO but not Rs.3,000-25 tiroes the basic 

ann\aal .‘jum. 

If it exceeds fc.3,000 but not Rs.20,000-20 times the basic 

annual sum. 

If It exceeds R5,20,00C but not Rs.50,000-17^ times the basic 

annuaJ. sum. 


If it exceeds rs,50,C00 but not Rs, 1,00,000-16 tlmos the basic 

annu.,;.'. sura. 

If it exceeds Rs, 1,00,000 _ 12^- times the basic 

annual sura. 


VIII Maharashtra. 

1. Though Bombay Province vas pr 8 '. 1 e.:’lnantl y iji pf 


ryotwarl tenure, yet there existed various types n.f 
Interraedlary rights. A series of land tenure abol^ t'.on laws 
have been enacted in Bombay since 1949 to do away with all 
ingras . Jaglra and other special tmuros. The principal laws 
passed in Bombay Province to abolish various types of 
intermediary rights are enllstei below: 

i) The Bombay Bhagdari and Narwadari Tenure 
Abolition Act, 1949; 

11) The Bombay Khotl Abolition Act,1949: The purpose 
of this Act was to abolish the khotl tenure 
prevailing in the districts of Ratnaglri and 
Kolaba on payment of compensation. All the 
Incidents of the said tenure were deemed to have 
been exlstingulshed, notwithstanding any law, 
custum, or usage or anything contained in any 
sanad, grant, kabulyat, lease, decree or order of 
any court or any other instrument, 

lii) The Bombay Paragana . auid Kulkarni Vatans 

(Abolition Act) 1950: This act provides that with 
effect from an appointed day, all naragana and 
k iilkarni watans shall be deemed to have been 
abolished notwithstanding any thing contained in 
any law, usage, settlement, grant, sanad or order. 
Besides, all rights to hold office and any 
liability to render service appertaining to the said 
watans were also extiingUished, The provisions of 
payment of coapensation for abolition of such rights 
wera also incorporated in the Act, 





iv) Tha Sa3sabte Estates (Land Revcsnue Exeuiption 
Abolition) Act, 195lJ The hollers of certain 
estates in the island of Salsettea in Maharashtra 
on joyed exeai^tion fro.a the payment of land revenue. 
This Act provided for the payment of land revenue 
to the State Government in accordance with the 
provision of the Code, It further provided that 
if any estate holder or any other person is 
aggrieved by any of the provisions of tha .let as 
extinguishing or modifying any of his rights in any 
property and if such estate holder or person proved 
that such axtingWshraent or imodification amounts to 
transferance to public ownership of such property, 
such estate holder or person could apply to the 
collector for compensation, 

v) The Bombay Personal Inmns AboliMon. Act^ t9?2:' Since 
it was considered in public Interest to abolish 
personal inams , this .ict provided that all 
personal inams shall be deemed to have been 
oxting^shed with effect from the appointed date and 
all rights legally subsisting on the said date in 
respect of such personal inams shall be deeraed to 
have been extinguished. The right of personal inam 
consisting of exemption from tha payment of land 
revenue only, either wholly or in part, were also 
deemed to have been extinguished. All inam 
villages or.inam land, were made liable to the 
payment of land revenue, compensation for the 
extinguishment of such rights was also provided for, 

vi) The Bombay Kauli and Katuban Teniires (abolition) 

•ict, 1953: Certain lands in the Kolaba, Kolhapur and 
Ratnagiri districts of the erstwhile State of 
Bombay were held on KauJ.l and Katuban tenures. 

It was considered expedient to abolish the said 
tenures, to extinguish the rights and incidents 
of the said tenures. This Act, therefore, provided 
that with effect from the date on which the Act 
comes into force, all Kauli and katuban leases are 
cancelled, all terms and conditions of the said 
leases and all incidents thereunder shall be deemed 
to have been extlng^:lished and any tax known as a 
tree tax leviable in respect of any kauli or katuban 
land was abolished. The landlords were made liable 
to the payment of land revenue to the State 
Government. The Act also provided for the payment 
of compensation for abolition of such rights, 

xrii) The Bombay Land Tenure Abolition (Recovery of 
Records) iict, 1953, 

vili) The Bombay Service Inaras (useful to Community) 
abolition .ict, 1953, 
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Lx) The Bombay Bhii Nalk Inams Abolition Act,1955s 
Considering it expedient in the-public interest 
to abolish the 3hll Naik inam^' held for service 
Useful to Government on political considerations 
in the district of West Khandesh and Nasik, thj.s 
Act was passed to provide abolition of 3hil Maik 
inam and resumption of inam villages and lands. 
The liability to render service was also 
exting til shed. The Act also provided payment of 
compensation for abolition of such rights, 

x) The Bombay Shllotri Bights (Kolaba) Abolition 
Act, 1955, 

xl) The Bombay Shetgi Watans Rights (Ratnaglri) 
Abolition Act, 1956, 

xli) The Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act, 
195 8j AS it was considered expedient in the 
public interest to abolish the hereditary village 
offices of lower degree, this Act principally 
provided as follows* (aj all Inferior village 
watans shall be and are hereby abolished with 
effect from the appointed date notwithstanding 
anything in any usage, custom, settlement, grant, 
agreement, sanad or in any decree of court; 

(b) all incidents including the right to Jiold 
office and watan property axo also extingMshedj 

(c) a watandar shall, for che abolition c/f his 
right in the watan , be entitled to compensation 
equal to the aggregate of the amounts calculated 
in the prescribed manner. 

xiil) The Bombay Bandhljama, Udhad and Ifeadia Tenures 
Abolition Act, 1969. 

xlv) The Kolhapur Abolition of Khotl System Act, 

1945 (for Kolhapur State Area), 

xv) The Bombay Merged Territories (Janjira and 
Shore) Khoti Tenure Abolition Act, 1953 1 This 
Act provides that with effect from the appointed 
date the khoti tiaaure shall, wherever it prevails 
in the merged territories of Janjira and Bhore 
included in the district- of Kolaba, be deemed to 
have been abolished and all sanads granted in 
resp-act of a khoti village in the merged 
territories of Janjlra shall be deemed to have 
be.an cancelled, and all the Incidents of the 
said tenure shall be deemed to have bean 
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extlngulshod. The Act also provided for payuont 
of compensation for abolition of such rights. 

xvl) The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jagir 
Abolition) Act, 1953: The Bombay Government 
considered it expedient in the public interest to 
abolish .jagirs of various kinds in the merged 
territories and merged areas within the State. 

The major provisions of this Act were that 

(a) all jaglrs shall be deemed to have been 
abolished wi-th effect from the appointed date, 

(b) the right of .iagirdar to recover rent or 
assessment of land or to levy or recover any 
kind of tax, cess, fee etc. vested in a iagirdar 
shall be deemed to have been extinguished. 

(c) 'all public roads etc. situated in ,1 agir 
village vest in the Government, (d) the rights to 
trees also vest in the State, (e) the rights of 
the .iaglrdars in mines are not effected by this 
Act, and (f) The iagirdar is entitled to 
corapensaton for extinguishment of his rights, 

xvii) The Bombay Merged Territories Miscellaneous 

Alienations Abolition Act, 1955: In view of the 
fact that certain kinds of alienations prevailing 
■in the merged territories and merged areas have been 
abolished, it was considered expedient in the 
public interest to abolish the remaining 
alienations of miscellaneous character prevailing 
in the merged territories. This Act provided that 

(a) all alienations shall be deemed to have been 
abolished with effect from the appointed dhtp, 

(b) all rights legally subsisting un the said 
date in respect of such alienations and all other 
incidents of such alienations shall be deemed to 
have been abolished, (c) all public roads etc. 
sit'iated in alienated land vest in the State, 

(d) the rights to trees vest in the Government, 

(e) the mining rights in alienated land.however; 
will not be affected, (f) compensation is provided 
for abolition of such rights, and (g) these 
provisions, however, do. net apply to: Devasthan 
in ^mg or inams held by religious or charitable 
institutions, alienations other than watan . held 
for service which was useful to the ruling authority 
any pension granted to an ex-servant of a former 
Indian State, revenue-free sites granted by the 
ruling authority for the construction of schools, 
colleges, hospitals etc, 

2, Besides, the Hyderabad Acts and Rogtilations, which 
were in force in Hyderabad State at the time of the 
Reorganisation of States continued to be in force in 
Harathwada area tr.ansferred to Bombay State. 
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IX 1-Iadhya Pradesh, 

1, A 8111 for the abolition of In ter tie diaries was 
Introduced in October, 1949, and passed in April, 1950. 

The Act was called the Madhya Pradesh Abolition of Proprietary 
Rights CSstates, Mahals, Alienated Lands) Act, 1950* The 
Act was to ellnlnate the various categories of Interoediaries, 
namely,., the zamindars , rnalguzars and their under-ltmcirsD3:ef 
Central Province, and .lagirdars . izaradars and nalampatdars 
in Berar. The Act provided for the acquisition, free from 
all encumbrances, of all rights, title and interest of the 
proprietor in land (cultivable or barren), Including forest, 
trees, fisheries, wells (other than private wells), tanks, 
ponds, water channels, ferries, pathways, village sites, hats 
and bazar s« and all sub-soil including rights, if any, in 
mines and minerals’ whether being worked ot not. The 
eje-pro-bJ^ietora were entitled to compensation and petty 
proprietors were allowed rehabilitation grants in addition 
to compensation. The scheme was fully implemented by 
August, 1952, 

2, The Ikilted States of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa 
Zamindari Abolition Act introduced in the State Assembly In 
December, 1949, provided that from a notified date in respect 
pf any area, all rights, title and interests of proprietors 
in such area, including land, forest, trees, fisheries, 
wells, tanks, ponds, water channels, ferries, pathways, 
village sites, hats and bazars and in all sub-soils including 
rights in mines and minerals, whether being worked or not, 
shall cease and vest in the Government free from encumbrances. 
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The Governnient shall pay coapensation to every proprietor who 
Is divested of his proprietary rights. The Implementation of 
the Act commenced In December, 1951. The zamindarl system of 
tenure has now been abolished in Madhya Bharat, 

3 , The -laglrdarl system was similarly abolished in the 
State of Madhya Bharat, The Abolition of Jagirs Act, which 
was passed in October, 1951, laid down that the iaglrdars were 
to be paid due compensation in tan equal Instalments but they 
were not entitled to any rehabilltaticn grant. 

4, The Vindya Pradesh Abolition of Jagirs and Land 

Reforms Act, 1952 Included all types of ■ 1 agirdars , pawaidars ^^^^^akadars. 
zamlndars or muafidars and others to cover all types of 
intermediaries* The Apt provides thatj 

(1) The right, title and interest of the intermediaries 
in respect of excise revenue, forest, trees, 
fisheries, wall, tanks, ponds, water channels, 
ferries, pathways, village sites, hats -and bazars , 
mela grounds, mines and minerals shall stand 
resumed to the State Government free from ^ 
encumbrances, 

(11) Rights, title and interests, if created by the 
.lagirdars against the State, will cease; 

(ill) The .1 agirdar s shall be entitled to receive 

compensation to be paid in equal instalments not 
exceeding ten. This was enforced with effect 
from July, 1953, 

5, Intermediary tenures have generally been abolished 
throughout the State, Compensation amounting to fis, 14,53 crores 
has already been paid leaving a balance of Rs,0,97 crores. 

The area vested under the system is not aveiilable, 

X, . Karnataka 

1, The ryotwarl system was predominant in most of the 
area coprised in the present State of Karnataka, The 
intermediaries like watandars , inamdars , .1 agirdars also 



existed In the State. These internsdiarlas were abolished 
by the following Acts: 

i) The Mysore (Personal and lliscollaneous) Inais 
Abolition Act, 1954. 

11) The Mysore (Religious and Charitable) Inaas 
Abolition Act, .;L965. 

•J-ii) The. Madras Estate (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwarl) Act, 1948, 

Iv) The Hyderabad Abolition of Inaras Act, 1955. 

v) The Boabay Personal Inans Abolition Act, 1952, 

Vi) The Bombay Service Inams (useful to Community) 
Abolition Act, 1953. 

vil) The Bombay Merged Territories and Miscellaneous 
Alienation Abolition ACt, 1955, 

vlli) The Bombay Merged Territories and Areas (Jaglr 
Abolition) act, 1953. 

lx) The Bombay Paragana and KuUcami ’-/atans 
(Abolition) Act, 1950. 

x) The i-Iysore village offices Abolition Act, 1961', 

2, There were some intermediaries in the districts of 
39llary, South Kanara and Coorg who held land at 
concessional rates of land revenue. Legislation to establish 
them and also minor inams has also been passed and 
implementation is in progress. A 3111 has also been passed 
to extinguish the religious ana charitable inams . 

3, Seven tines the net income of each tenure was paid 
as compensation, 880 thousand ha of land vested in the State. 
The amount of compensation paid is not available. 

Xjl . As saci. 

1. The following AQts were passed in Assam to 



abolish all Inter'nedlary rights 

1) The AssaxTi State Acquisition of Zaaiindarl Act, 1951, 

11) The Assam Lushal Hiljls< District (Acquisition of 
Chiefs Rights) Act, 1954. 

2, The tenures in the temporarily settled areas afe not 
strictly in the nature of Intermediary tenures* Thera are only 
two types of tenants, i.e. the tenants and under-tenants who 
are governed by the Assam Temporarily Settled Districts 
Tenancy Act, 1953 as amanded in 1971, As such the question of 
abolition of Intermediaries in those areas did not crop vtp at 
all. 

3, IntermodiariGS in permanently settled areas Involving 

0,67 million ha have been abolished. A sum of Ri,2,60 lakhs 

has so far been paid as compensation leaving balance of 

*11,2,40 lakhs. Compensation was paid in terms of multiples of 

the net income in a graded slab shown belowi 

If the net income of an 
intermediary does not exceed 

Hi, 1,000 - 15 times the net Income 

If it exceeds Rs,1,000 but not Ri,2,600-12 times the net Income 
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The asaotait of 8i,2«90 crores have been paid so far as 
conqpensatlon leaving the balance of lti.4.10 crores. 

XII• Kerala. 

1. The present State of Kerala is co<: 9 os 8 d of three 
regionss (a) Malabar, (b) Travancore, and (c) cjochin. The 
first was a pairt of fortaer Madras Province, the other two 
were former native states. 

2. The Kerala Agrarian Relations Act, I960, which was 
the first imified legislation in Kerala was striack down by 

a jitdgem^nt of the Si^reme Court in its application to most 
of the areas of the State. So a f^esh legislation was 
introduced and passed as the Kerala Land Reforms act, 1963, 
and partly put into force on April 1, 1964. The major 
provisions of this Act are as belowi- 

i) Regulation of the rights and obligations of 
landlored and tenant by providing fixity of 
tenure and fair rent. 

11) Right to cultivating tenants to purchase at their 
option on payment of conmenaation the right, title 
and interest of the landlords above them ana thus 
become full proprietors. 

3. Coa4>ul8ory abolition Of the rights of landlords 
in respect of their holdings, thus bringing the cultivating 
tenant into direct relationship with the State with provisions 
for payment of compensation to landlord and annuity to such 
cf those landlords which ara religious, charitable or 
educational Institutions of public nature if such institutions 
so choose for annuity. 

4. Regulating the rights and obligations of 
♦kud lMdappiaka rs * by providing them with fixity of 
occ'^atlon. 
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5. Imposing ceiling on ovmarshlp and possession of 
land holdings. This Act was put into force on April lj‘ 1^64, 
but the provisions relating to cooipulsory abolition of 
landlordism and ceiling were not put into effect. The major 
amendment made to the .let was by the Kerala Land'Reforms 

(.:\mendment) Act, 1969. All the provisions of the Act, as 
amended, were put into force on January 1, 1970. This Act has 
further been amended by Act 25 of 1971 and Act l7 of 1972, 

All intermediary rights were abolished by the Implementation 
of the Act, There were about 2.5 million tenanted holdings 
in the State and the rights of the intermediaries"in all 
these holdings were extinguished, 

6 , Intermediary tenures in respect of the following 
categories of land which do not come within the purview of the 
Kelrala Land Reforms': ^ct also..; stand aboilshad^ under the 
provisions of the Act noted against each:- 

i) '^d^Vajg.'Sl ilstates'-vith a to tali-area of about 52,6o9 
hecta^fes Rpcter the- Sdavagal Rigghits Acquisition act, 
1956 • 


11 ) ^ 6 '' ’Patt>h 2 hl iPataafeWom lands..'Cpmprlslpg an area of 
about 3,764 ha were abolishod by the Pattazhl 
'Lands.. (Vesting and Sh^granc 1:^5 ementT^ 

.iCt, 1961. 

Lli) Jonmis in Travancore area covering about 63,130 ha 
were-liquidated by the implementation of the 
Jonmikaran Payment (Abolition) Act, i960, 

iv) Kandukri sh l lands with an area of 7701 ha 
w^e" 'enfranerhiSQd and were qgsigned to the 
holders of the land under the kandi^rishi 
Land Assignment Riiles, 1968, 

v) Sr aenadam lands tcovoring-6Q60 ha were enfranchised 
by the Sreonadam Land Enfranchisement uct, 1969, 

vl) Thlrupp uva ram lands comprising loysoO ha were 
enfrancTilsed ^jnder the thlrupruvaram payment 
(.abolition) ^iCt, 1969, 



vii) SrQ or a\a''laravagal lands covoring an area of 
about 5,110 ha woro vested under the 
Sreerandaravaka lands (Vesting and anfranchiso'aent) 
.iCt, 1971. 

7, Intor.Tjediary tenures in respoct of the following 
classes of land renain to be abolishod;- 

i) .lentnlkaraiTi payable on kanom lands in the Cochin area, 
ii) oodu rally lands, and 

viruth y or service Inan lands. 

It is expected that the legislations to abolish the 

above interiaediaries will bo passed very soon, 

XIII, Gujarat 

1, The Ten lire Abolition Laws provide not only for the 
abolition of intemediaries but also for the upgrading of 
tenant cultivators to the status of occupants with or 
without payment of purchase price according to the nature of 
occupancy rights enjoyed by them. Wherever the Tenure 
.abolition Laws do not provide for conferment of occupancy rights 
on a holder, the holder has an opportunity of obtaining 
purchase right under the compulsory purchase provision of the 
Bombay Tenancy and agricultural Lands .vct, 1948, Thus no 
holder of land under any of the Intermodlsiry tenures is 
without an opportunity of securing occ\ipancy rights, 

2. The following Bombay .vcts which were in force 
in Bombay State at the time of separation of Gujarat area 
on Hay 1, 1950, continued to be in force in the State of 
G’lJ arat, 

1 ) The Bombay Bhagdari and Narwadari Tenures 
..bolition .ict, 1949, 

il) The Bombay Hal eld. Tenures .ibolltlon Act, 1949, 
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111) Th'e Bombay Telukdarl Tenure abolition Act, 1949. 

Iv) The Panchmahals Mehwassl Tenures Abolition Act^ 1949. 

v) The Bombay paragana and Kulkarnl v^atans (Abolition) 
Act, 1950.' 

vl) The Bombay Watwa Vazlrdarl Rights Abolition Act,1960. 

vil) The Salsettee Estates (Land Revenue Exemption 
Abolition) Act, 1951, 

vill) The Bombay Personal Inams Abolition .iCt, 1952, 

lx) The Bombay Land Tenures abolition (Recovery of 
Records) Act, 1953, 

x) The Bombay Service Inams (useful to community) 
Abolition Act, 1953, 

xl) The Bombay (Okhamandal Salami Tenure abolition) 
aC t,1953, 

xli) The Bombay Bhil Nalk Inam Abolition Act, 1965, 
xill) The Bombay Inferior Village Watans Abolition Act,1968, 

xlv) The Bombay Bandhljama, Udhad and IJgadla Tenures 
i'lbolltiott *.ct, 1959, 

3, The following Bombay i^cts which were in force In 
the merged states In Bombay state continued to be In force in the 
merged states aurea transferred to Gujarat State, 

1) The Bombay Merged Territories (Abolition Tenxffe 
ibolitlon) uct, 1953, 

11) The Bombay Merged Territories (Baroda Malglras 
Tenures abolition) Act, 1953, 

ill) The'Bombay Merged Territories (Baroda Watan 
-.bolition) i.ct, 1953, 

Iv) The Bombay Merged Territories Matadarl Tenure 
abolition Act, 1953. 

v) The Bombay Merged Territories and .ireas (Jaglrs 
Abolition) Act, 1953, 

vl) The Bombay Merged Terri tories Miscellaneous 
iJLl.enation abolition act, 1955. 



4, Besides the above, the following ucts and ordinances 
were legislated in Gujarat State for Saurashtra area. 

i) The Sa'irashtra Barkhali Abolition .ict, 1951. 

ii) The Saurashtra Land Reforms uct, 1961. 
ill) The Saurashtra Estates Acquisition ACt, 1952. 

Iv) The Saurashtra Attachni<ait of Grasadars' Land 

and Comp(3isatlon (Temporary Exemption) Act, 1963. 

v) The Saurashtra Grants (Resumption) Ordinance, 3949. 

Vi) The Bombay .tnkadla Tenure (Saurashtra Area) 

Abolition Act, 1959, 

vii) The Bombay (Saurashtra area ).ighat Tenure and 
IJaras ^botion Act, 1969. 

vlil) The Bombay Inams (Kutch area) Abolition Act, 1958 was 
promulgated for the Kutch area. 

lx) Lastly the Gujarat Patel Watans Abolition Act, 1961, 

The Gujarat Surviving .Jll©nation Abolition ACt, 1963; 
and The Saghara and Mehwassi Estates (Proprietary 
Rights Abolition etc. Regulation, 1962, were also 
passed by the Gujarat State. 

5, Gujarat State has enacted thirty laws to abolish all 
grades of intermediary tenures and they have been implemented. 
This of course left out the Devasthan inam tenures. The 
Devasthan Inara Abolition Act, 1969, which came into effect from 
Noveiiber 15, 1969, to abolish the said Intermediary tenures, 
has however been partially injuncted from its implementation 

by an order of the Supreme Court, The Abolition of all grades 
and shades of intermediary rights will be completed after the 
stay order is vacated and provision Implemented thereafter, 

XIV Punjab. 

1 , The follovjhg legislative enactments were passed in 
the Punjab to extinguish the rights of the intermediaries and 
superior Interests 
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1) The Piaijab Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Propriatary 
Rights) .iCt, 1962, 

11) The Pepsu Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary 
Rights) Act, 1953, 

111) The Punjab .ibolltlon of ,ila Halklyat and Talukdarl 
Act, 1952, 

Iv) The Pepsu Abolition of xila Malkiyat and Talulidari 
Rights x.ct, 1954, 

2 . The Inter-nediary rent receiving rights have been 
exting 111 shed and inferior land owners have been given f\ill 
ownership rights. 6,47,740 occupancy tenants acquired 
proprietary rights over an area of 1.85 million acres. 
Compensation was paid to the landowners according to the 
principles laid down in the ucts, 
r/, Haryana. 

1, .J.1 the laws enacted by the erstwhile Punjab and 

Pepsu States which were in force in the composlt State of 
Punjab (including Haryana) continued to be in force in Haryana. 
The Government of Haryana had been empowered to make, before 
the expiry, of two years from the date of formation of Haryaia 
State, such adaptations and modifications in the laws as may 
be necessary or expedient, and thereupon every such law shall 
have effect subject to the adaptations and modifications so 
made until altered, repealed or amended by a con5)etant 
legislature or competent authority. No enactment has been 
passed by the Haryana legislature so far relating to the 
abolition of intermediary rights. 

2 „ The following iiCts were, therefore, applied in the 
State of Haryana for abolition of the intermediary and 
superior rights 



1) The Pinjab Occupancy Tenants (vesting of 
Proprietary Rights) Act, 1952, 

11) The Pepsu Occupancy Tenants CVestlng of Proprietary 
Rights) Act,13'53, 

111) The Punjab Abolition of .Ja Malklyat and Talukdarl 
Rights Act, 1952. 

iv) The Pepsu Abolition of ^ila Malklyat and Talukdarl 
• Rig hts Ac t, 1954, 


3, ^lll the Intemediary rights in the State stood 
abolished except for the insignificant areas of 33 ha in 
t4ohindergarh, te,12.08 lakhs have so far been paid as 
compensation leaving an outstanding of fl!,1.50 lakhs, 

359 thousand ha of land vested in the State under the system 
of abolition of intennediarles. 

XVI. Himachal Pradesh, 

1 , The following laws were applied for the abolition 

of intermediary rights and are in force in Himachal Pradesh, 

* 

i) Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Big Landed Estates and 
Loiid Reforms Act, 1963, applicable in old areas, 

li) Punjab Security of Land Tenures Act, 1953, 
applicable in merged areas, 

ill) Pepsu Tenancy and .^rlcultural- Lands Act, 1955, 
applicable in merged areas, 

Iv) Punjab Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Proprietary 
Rights) Act, 1953, applicable in merged areas, 

v) Pepsu Occupancy Tenants (Vesting of Occupancy 
Rights) Act, 1954 applicable In merged areas, 

• 

vi) Pmjab Abolition of lila Malklyat and Talukdarl 
Rights Act, 1952, ' applicable in merged areas, 

vli) Pepsu nbclitlcn of .ila Malklyat and Talukdarl 
Rights Act, 1954, applicable in merged areas. 

viii) ffi.machal Pradesh (Transferred Territory) Tenants 
(Protection of Rights) .^ct, 1971 - merged areas. 
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2, The Himachal Pradesh Abolition of Big Landed Sstates 
Act, 1953 provides for abolition of intermediaries and conferment 
of proprietary rights on the tenants* The Act also aimed at 
abolition of big landed estates under Section 27 of the Act. 

The rights, titles and interests r«f a landowner owning land of 
more than Rs,125/- as land revenue per annum vests in the State 
Government. The proprietary rights of such land is conferred on 
tenants after vesting. The rights of superior proprietors were 
abolished under the Pvmjab Abolition of Ala l-lalldyat and 
Talukdarl Rights Act, 1954 and full proprietory rights were 
conferred or the inferior proprietors. 

3. There is no scheme to declare vested lands under the 
Himachal Pradesh Ac't. The provisions of the laws in the merged 
areas are also made on similar basis. There is scope of 
vesting mder the Pepsu Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 

The rates of compensation ware prescribed as under 
In respect of land other than the banjar land - 
1) first 25 standard acres - 12 times the fair rent, 
ii) next 25 standard acres - 9 times the fair rent, 

11 -n regaining land ; 90 times the land revenue 
(inclioding rates and cesses) 
or RSc200/- per acre whichever is less, 

Vith the application cf the above Acts, zamlndari 
tenures and all superior proprietorship have been abolished 
and full proprietory rights conferred on the inferior 
prep,victors. An amount of Rs,34.13 lakhs has beai paid 33 
far and 23.3 thousand ha of land vested under the system. 
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(Paragraph 66 v3;m1) 

Statewlso Legislation 
on 

Tenancy Reforms 
I, Andhra Pradesh 

Andhra Pradesh has three distinct regions from the point 
of 

of view/tenancy reforms measures; The Tal^gana Region 
which was formerly a part of I^derabad State, (3) Scheduled 
Area comprising the district of East Godavari, West Godavari, 
Vishakhapatnam and Srikakulam, and (Q) Andhra region consisting 
of the remaining districts of Andhra Pradesh. 

A. Tel.angana Region, 

1, The Andhra Pradesh (Telengana Area) Tenancy and 
Agricultural Land Act, 1950, as amended in 1964 is in force 
in Telengana region. The main provisions of this Act are as 
follows; ' 

1) Rent should he fixed at one-fourth of the gross 
produce for irrigated lands and one-fifth in other 
cases or 3 to.6 times the land revenue, 
whichever is less, 

ii) Certain tenants, who possessed land for six years 
on specified dates, and tenants holding from 
substantial owners were given the status of 
protected tenants and fixity of tenure was conferred 
on them, subject of course to landlord's right 
to resume land on specified conditions. 

iil) The landlord's right of resumption has since 

expired and land held by the protected tenants 
thus becomes non-resumable. 

iv) Ordinary tenants, who were not Included in the 
category of protected tenants, and who did not 
have a minimum terra of lease of six years were 
not given any security of tenure, 

v) The cases of voluntary surrenders were to be 
verified by the mamlatdars . 
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vl) The pfotected tenants wars given the optional 
right of purchase Of non-resumable lands* The 
right was subject to the condition that the 
landowner was left with two fa:aily holding Sj that 
is 8 to 120 acres depending on the classes of land 
and the tenant was entitled to purchase ownership 
to the extent cf 4 to 60 acres, 

vll) The transfer of ownership to the protected tenants 

in lands in which such tenants had the optional right 
to purchase was s^Jo-moto, 

2, According to the reports of Andhra Pradesh Government 
after the promulgation of the above laws about 82,000 ha of 
land were held by 33,000 protected tenants in Telengana area. 

The protected tenants in Kharamara district and in Mulung talidca 
of Warangal district were conferred with ownership right in 
1955 as an experimental measure, 12',748 protected tenants 
became owners as a result of the experiment,- This measure 

was not extended to other districts till 1968 because a 
unified tenancy bill for the integration of tenancy laws of 
both the regions was proposed to be enacted. This proposal 
was finally dropped in view of the fact that conditions in the 
two regions of the State relating to land problems and 
tenancy rights v.aried widely. Consequently the provision for 
tran.sfer of ownership to the protected tenants was extended to 
other districts of Telengana area with effect from August 16, 1968. 
3ut a Division Bench of the High Court of Andhra Pradesh 
struck down the relevant section for being veigue and 
unvrorkable in practice„ The relevant section 383 was 
subsequently revalidated through an amendment after 
r^jctifying the defects pointed out by the High Court. 

3. The following draw-backs in the tenancy legislation 
of Telengana area are noteworthy:• 
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1) Ordinary tenants who constitute the bulk of 
tenants, do not enjoy the rights given to the 
protected tenants. Therefore» they are not 
eligible to purchase ownership rights. 

11) Protected tenant's right to ownership Is however 
limited in scope by the fact that the bulk of the 
leased area is mostly comprised within two family 
holdings to be left with the owner, 

111) The surrenders are not properly reg\ilated, 

iv) Safeg'lards to protect alienation of land of the 
Scheduled Tribes have not bean provided for, 

v) The right of simple mortgage by the protected 
tenants In favour of elthw the cooperative or 
the nationalised banks, which is essential for 
them to arrange for inputs and step production, 
is wanting. 

iUidhra Region 

4. The Andhra Tenancy Act, 1966 is in force in the 
Andhra area of the State, The provisions of the said Act 
were supposed to be an interim arrangement and provided for 
the fixation of rant, a minimua period for leases, and 
contln'Jous right of resuiaption to the landlord. Recently the 
State Legislature passed a Bill named The Andhra Pradesh 
(Andhra Area) Tenancy (Amendmoit) Bill, 1970, which 
provides as follows* 

1) Rent is reduced from the range of 28,33 to 50 
per cent to the range of 25 to 30 per cent, 

11) Existing leases are to continue for six years 
subject to renewal for a further term of six 
years, 

111) The landowners have been given the continuous 
right of resumption three family holdings 

leaving a minimum area with the tenant. A 
recent amendment, however, limited the right of 
resumption to so much area as would be eqml 
to two-third of the celling area, 

iv) The anendntfit aeAtioned above has also conferred 
th5 right of pre-emption on the tenants. 
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v) Security to tenants is soxight to tie guarontfead by 
restricting grounds for eviction, 

vi) The snail land holders, owning less than half of the 
fanily holding (3 to 38 acres) nay res.uno land 
either for personal cultivation or for sale and the 
land owner is free to fix any price for sale of such 
land. 

vii) The tern ’personal c\iltlvation’■ has bean defined 
rather widely including ciiltivation even by the 
relatives of the'lc -d owner. 

5. The following loopholes therefore persist: 

i) The right of continuous resUniption, without any tine 
Unit, seriously affects security of tenure. 

ii) The range of rant is still on the high side exceeding 
the plan recemendations. 

ill) There is no restriction on the sale price of land 
sold by the Si’vall owners. 

Iv) surrenders -are not reg'ilated properly, 

C, Scheduled Areas, 

6, Alienation of land in this area is regulated by 
Andhra Pradesh Scheduled .ureas (Land transfer) Regulationj 1958, 
which provides that any transfer of 1 movable property by a 
neuber of the scheduled tribes made in favo'ur of a non tribal 
would be null and void unless it is uade with the previous 
consent in writing of the Collector or any other prescribed 
officer. The law was a-nended in 1971 to l:apose further 
restrictions bn transfer of land in scheduled areas to 
non-tribals. Provision has also been raade to liable a neinbor 
of the scheduled tribe to obtain institutional credit for 
agricultural development by way of simple mortgage, 

II. Assam. 

1. There ware throe aain enactments in the State of 
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Assam fo-r the regulation of tenancies namely (a) the Goalpara 
Tenancy Act, 1929 applicable to the former peroanently 
settled areas of Goalpara district (b) the Sylhet Tenancy 
:iCt, 1939 applicable to the former percjanehtly settled areas 
of Karlrogani sub-dlvision of cabhar district, and (c) the 
Assam (Temporarily settled Areas) Tenancy Act, 1971, 
applicable throughout the temporarily settled areas of Assam, 

‘2, The Goalpara Tenancy Act, 1929 laid dowi the 
following major measures> 

i) The under ryot acquired a limited right of occupancy 
after a continuous: possession of twelve years T»dth 
the rights of Inheritance and transfer a±i. subject 
to the consent of the land owner. 

11) Non-.occ\ipancy under ryot holding land on written 
lease Is liable to ejection on expiry of the terra. 

ill) In other cases not falling under the above two 

categories, the under-ryot after giving 12 months 
tine could be ejected at'any time provided that 
he was left with a minimum area of 3^ acre or 
until an alternative area equivalent in value is 
allotted to him by the State Government. 

iv) The rent was not to exceed 100 per cent of the 
rent payable by the ryot, 

3. The Assam (Temporarily Settled Areas) Tenancy Act, 
1939, as amended In 1971 laid &)wn the following provisions; 

1) There are two types of tenants - the tenants and 
under-tenants. 

11) The non-occupancy tenants holding land continuously 
for not less than three years shall acquire the 
right of occt^jancy, 

111) 3oth occupancy and non-occupancy tenants shall have 
no right to sublet. The rights of the lessor will 
be acq'iulred by the lessee in case of any 
contravention, 

iv) liider-ryots and adhiars shall be liable to 

ejectment on grounds of personal cultivation. 

3ut the suit for ejectment shall not be 
entertained before the expiry of 12 months or 
after the expiry of 15 months from the creation 
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of tha tenancy and also on the condition that 
the tenant is left with area of 3-1/3 acres. 

v) The right of restuaption was, therefore, continuous 
and was not restricted by a tlae lirnlt, 

vl) The fnaxl:nu-n rent payable by an occuj ancy or non- 
occi:^ancy tenant shall not exceed three tines the 
revenue in case of cash rent and l/5th the j reduce 
of one principal crop in case of kind rent, 

vll) In case of kind rent,, the seed grains, if advanced 
by tho .landowner, shall have priority in repayment 
over the rent, 

vili) An occupancy tenant and an under-tenant (i.e. 
occupancy and non-ocbupancy under ryots and 
adhlars ) shall have an optional right to purchase 
the right of their landlords on payment of 15 times 
the land revenue in respect of the land under their 
personal ciiltivation, Besides, on issue of 
Government notification, the rights of the landlord 
shall vest in the occupancy tenants and under tenants 
•personally cultivated by them, 

lx) Voluntary surrenders by tenants were prohibited 
except with the prior permission of the Deputy 
Commissioner, 

4, The Adhiar Protection and Regulation Act, 1948, laid 
down the following provisions* 

1 )I The adhlars (share croppers) are not under- ryots 
and they are governed by this Act. 

11) The share of the produce payable by them to the 

landlords must not exceed l/4th of the produce where 
the landlord provides plough and cattle and l/6th of 
the produce in other cases. 

5, The Government has subsequently decided to extend 
application of the Assam (Tempornrlly Settled Areas) Tenancy 
Act, 1971, to the whole of the State by repealing both the 
Goalpara Tenancy Act, 1929, and' the Sylhet Tenancy Act, 1936, 

6, The following, major loopholes, exist in the tenancy 
legislation of Assam: 

i) Neither the under-ryots nor the share croppers 
enjoy any security of t^ure. They are to vacate 
the land in their possession when the landlord 
v/ants it back. 
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li) Regulation of rent in the case of alhlars is 

ineffective as the conciliation boards to supervise 
the conditions of the adhiars ^ are too una ji'-igeable 
due to vastness of area. Resides, the adhl:.rs are 
also not properly;represented on the boardr 

iii) The provision regarding resaiptlon of land froa 

the adhlars under, the Adhlart Protection Act, 1948, 
and the Ceiling Act are conflicting. There was a 
time li-ait for resumption under the Celling net which 
has already expired. But resumption is a continuing 
right'under the Adhlars Protection Act, 1948, 

Iv) The bulfc^f the under-ryots still do not enjoy 
permanent heritable and transferable occupancy 
rights, 

v) The rents fixed for suh-tenants being twice the 
rent paid by the tenant are very high, 

III. dihar. 

1, Bihar has been divided into three distinct 
regions so far as tenancy legislation is concerned, viz.^ 

(a) eleven districts of the State governed by the 31har 
Tenancy Act, 1885; (b) five districts of Chota Nagpur governed 
by the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act, 1908; and (c) Santhal Parganas 
district governed by the special laws applicable to Sinthal 
Parganas.- 


2. The provisions regarding tenancy arrangements 
incorporated in the 3ihar Land Reforms Act, 1961, are 
applicable to the entire State, Tne Bihar Tenancy Act, 1885 
liid down the following major provisions: 

i) Under -rvots coiud acquire right of occupancy on 

twelve years of continuous possession provided such 
under -ryot 3 held land fro-i pvots owning more than ’ 

5 acres of Irrigated or, iO acres- of other lands. 

ii) A non-occupancy under nryot or a bataldar was 
liable to ejectment on expiry of the written 
lease. Strictly speaking, there was no specific 
pro-vision for the proteetton of an under -ryot 
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who hold land on an oral leas3 (and nost of the 
leases were oral). In practice, however, these 
provisions proved to be Ineffective In preventing 
ajGct.iients. 

ill) The rate of 'aasdiiaa rant was not to exceed 150 

per cent of the rent paid by the ryot hi;.isolf in 
cases where there was a registered lease or 
agreanient where the under ryot paid cash rent, and 

iv) in any other case it was 125 pec.cant. 

/here the under-ryot paid in ^nd - the rent 
was not to exceed 7/20 of the'produce, the 
straw and bhoosa to go entirely to the under ryot. 

3. 3y an anand®ant of the Bihar Tenancy Act, 1908, a right 
of sl-uple tnortgage for obtaining institutional credit for 
agricultural develop.uant was extended to the under-ryots 
including bataidirs belonging to the scheduled tribes, 
scheduled castas and backward classes in areas outside Chota 
Nagpur and s-anthal Parg.anas, 

4. 3y another amendraent in 1933 the power of eviction 
was li'nitad and also the claim for realisation of arrears of 
rent was subjected to a limitation of a period of 6 ye.ars. 

The system of granting rent receipts by the land owner to his 
tenant was also provided for, 

5. The tenants were also granted the right to dig wells, 
erect houses on their holdings. It was provided that for 
recovery of arrears of rent the relevant land may be put to 
auction, but not the entire property of the tenant concerned. 

6. 3y the amendment in 1937-38 bhaoli rent could be 
coanuted into cash rent. This amendment also provided that a 
rvot h^iving a permanent house in a village will acquire 
cceup ncy right over the bakasht land' held by him if he 

cc. aid prove one years'* contlniaous possession of that land, 

7. By another amendment in 1966 the share of the produce 
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payablo by a shar3cropp3r to his landowner was reduced frou 
50 per cent of the gross produce to 18 seers (16.80 kg) per 
.naund to the landlord and 22 seers (20.63 kg) to the 
sharecropper, 

8. 3y furthor auendaent in 1967 the tenant was entitled 
to apply to a court if he was threatened with eviction, and the 
court coiild issue Injunction on the landlord preventing hia 
froi evicting his tenant. It also provided for the setting 

up of Satai Disputes settleoien't ‘Boards’ consisting of one 
representative each of the landlord, the'tenant and the 
Governaent, 

9, The ChOta TlagpUr Tenancy Act, 1908 laid do;vn that; 

1) A'lease by a rvot was Valid only if it was for a 
period,not exceeding 5 years, 

11) An occupancy ryot , who was a Tieaber of the 

scheduled caste or bacltward classes could, with 
the pr.evlo\is sanction of.the Deputy Co3 ilssloner, 
lease his land to another parson who was i menber 
of the schedvled caste, or as the case uay be, 
of baclrward classes and also who was a resident 
within, the district in which the holding was 
situated. 

ill) There was ho provision for any security of tenure 
or. for fixjjag of fair rents for the sub-lessees, 

Iv) There-was a provision i’or recording of sharecroppers 
or bataldars and for their being given the status 
of a ryot ,after having been recorded as such. 

v) That Act was subsequ^tly strengthened by the 
enactaent of the President’s Act, 1969, which 
provider !(a) prevention of further alienation of 
lands belonging' to the aeabers of scheduled tribes 
to tha non-trihals; (b) restricting possession where 
, transfer has’been effected through fraudulent and 
collusive ipaans to the detriment of the interest 
of the tribal; and that (c) members of scheduled 
tribes are entitled, to. transfer land in genuine 
cases, p.artlchlarly'to enable them to obtain 
ihstitutibi^l credit for .agricultural development 
programme,'; 
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10, Santhal Parganas, 

Special provisions as outlined below held good in 

the areas: 

1) Sub-leasing was not peruitted, and-if inspita of that 
a laase was nada, the tenant was liable to ejact.nent, 

ii) The provisions as laid down in the Chota Nagpur 
Tenancy Act, 1908, by the Presld^t’s act, 1969, 
were also :aade applicable to the Santhal Parganas, 

11, The Bihar Bakasht Disputes Settlenents Act, 1947 
provided for the setting up of Arbitration Boards, consisting 
of a chair'aan appointed by the Government, and two 
representatives, one representing, the landlords and the other 
the peasants. The boards thus set were authorised to decide 
questions relating t6 possession Over bakasht *land and the 
Boards decision Was final, 

12, The Bihar Privileged Persons' Homestead Tenancy Act, 
1947, conferred on the -agricultural'worker? and'poor peasants 
with holdings below one acre, permanent occt^jancy rights over 
their homestead lands on payment of fair and equitable rent. 

The Bihar Tenancy Act conferred such rights only on the ryots, 
whereas this Act extended the. right to the loWest strata of 
the peasantry who were not ryots according to the Bihar 
Tenancy Act. 

13, The Bihar Land Reforms (fixation of ceiling area 
and acquisition Of .surplus, land) Acv, 196l provided the 
following neasdras Vhlch are applicable tP the entire state. 

i) If a ryot holding more than the celling area as 
leased out his land to a non-'occi»ancy under 
ryot , he could resume only so much area as 
would leave with the under -ryot at least 5 acres. 

If the total holding of the ryot was 10 acres or 
less, the resumable area could not exceed half of 
that holding,, the rest being left with the under 
ryot. 
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11) In tlrK>se cases where the under ryots are holding 
froQ a ryot having land not exceeding the ceiling- 
such under rvot^ were not given the right to 
purchase ownership, 

14^ In the Imple.iaentation of Slhar Privileged Persons 
Hoaestead Tenancy act soaie progress was aade. 1,86,123 cases 
were instituted under that Act for settleaant of land to the 
privileged persons during the land reform year against which 
1,83,353 cases were disposed of. The number of persons who 
got the right of purchase cornea to 1,72,396* Similarly, 
under the scheme of restoration of land to scheduled tribes, 
9,8i9 cases were instituted under, the 1969 Regulation out of 
which 5,943 cases were disposed till -larch,1974, 

IV, Gujarat 

1, The Bombay Tenancy ana agricultural Lands Act, 

1948, as amended from time to time to 1974, is applicable 
to the State of Gujeirat, The, malor provisions of the act 
are stated below* 

1^ ’’Tenant” means S. p.erson lawfully cultivating any 
land belonging to- another person if such land is 
not cultivated personally by the Owner and If 
stich person is not a member of the owner’s family 
or a servant on wages or a hired labourer working 
on the land of the owner. The term tenant 
includes (a) a permanent tenant who holds land 
perman^tly or the duration of whose tenancy 
Cannot satisfactorily be proved by reason of 
antiquity, and (b) a protected tenant who had 
held, land-continuously for a period of six years 
immediately proceeding either January 1, 1938 or 
January 1, 1945. 

ii) Kent shall be payable annually, and in cash. The 
rent shall not exceed, five titaes the assessment 
payable in respect of the land or twenty ri^ees 
per acre, whichever is less, and shall not be less 
than twice the assessment. Rate of rent payable 
by a tenant to his landlord is to be fixed by the 
mamlatdar . The mamlatdar shall have regard to 
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the r.ents prevalent in the locality, the productivity 
of the I'^d, the prices of co^anodities and such other 
factors as :iay be prescribed.- The i^ate of rent so 
fixed Shall doritinue for a period of five years and 
shall be liable to be revised by the aamlatlar thereafter 
at the end of each successive period of five years. 

iii) Landlord is not liable to contribute towards cost 
of cultivation and can teroinate a tenancy for 
personal cultivation or for putting the land to any 
non-agricultural purpose. There is no tine linit for 
such terraination. 

iv) The tenancies may be terminated (a) if the landlord has 
no othei^ land of his own or has not been cultivating 
an;*- o,thep, land personally; (b) if he is cultivating 
less than the ceiling area, the area that will make up 
the ceiling areas; (c) if the income, from the 
cultivation of the land he is entitled to take 
possession, is the principal source of income for his 
maintenance;-(d) if the tenahcles. be more than one, 
the ten^cles of shorter duration may be terminated, 

3ut (e) the landlord is not- .entitled to terminate for 
personal cultivation any tenancy of land left with the 
tenant after resumption under section,31 or before the 
com;mencement of the amending act of 1955, 

v) tenants are deemed to have purchased land on the 
"tillers day" i.e, AprfLl 1, 1957, if (a) such tenant 
is a perm^ent tenant thereof and cultivates land 
personally, (b)- such tenant is not, a permanent tenant 
but cultivates the land leased in personally, (c) the 
landlord has not given notice oif termination of his 
tenancy under section 31, or (d) though notice was 
given, the landlord.did not apply to mamlatd ar 
before lilarch 31. 1957, or (e); inspite of termination 
landlord has not taken possession of or applied for 
the same before March 31, 1957, 

vi) The purchase price for acquiring ownership by the 
tenant and its maxima were outlined as (a) in case 
gf a permanent tenant - an amount equal to six times 
the rent of the land plus the amount? of arrear rents, 
if any, lawfully due on tillers, day> plus the amounts, 
if any, pa,ld by or recovered from the landlord as land 
T-svanue and cesses, (b) in the case of other tenants - 
the purchase price sball.:ba aggregate of such amomts 
as the Tribunal may determine not being less than 20 
times-th^ assessment and not more , than 200 times the 
assessment; (c) the value of any sfructiires, wells, 
embi^kmants constructed end other permanent fixtures 
made and trees planted by the landlord on the land 
be considered, and the amount of arrear rents, if any, 
or the a-iduhts, if any paid^and/or recovered from 
the landlord as land revenue and cess. 
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2, The Tenancy was, anended by tne Act No.5 of 1973 
which was brought into effect fron March 9, 1973 for 
the existing loopholes. Sone of the important features of 
the amending Act are as-foU/owss 

i) Surrenders of tenancy rights in favour of the 

landlords have been barred. All surrenders can be 
made only in favour of the state Government and 
such land will vest with the State Government 
free from all encumbrances for disposal according 
to the provisions of the act in accordance with 
the priority list, 

li) The date for all the postponed cases for acquiring 
Occupancy right was extended. 

iil) Tenants who were dispossessed without due process 
of law between June 15, 1955 and Hr.rch 3, 1973, 
can be restored possession of such land provided 
that the land in question is not sold away by the 
landlords or put to non-agricultural use c.n or 
befote March 3, 1973 and the tenant agrees to 
cultivate it personally. Suo-moto action can be 
taken by the mamlatdar if the initiative for 
such restoration, is not talcen by the tenant* 

iv) No tenancy of a tenant belonging to scheduled 
castes or scheduled tribes can be terminated 
by the landlord on the ground of personal cultivation 
or for non-agricultural use. 

v) If even after normal surrender of the tenancy 
between June 15, 1955 ahd Jferch 3, 1973 a tenant 
has continued to reoi^aln in actual possession 
of land with or without the consent of tha landlord, 
he is made eligible for acquisition of occupancy 
rights. 

vi) Tenants, who in the past either did net appear 
before the tribmal or r.©fused to accept the 
tenancy rights thereby rendering their purchases 
ineffective are given further opportunity to 
acquire occupancy rights. If such lands are net 
disposed, of, the time limit for making applications 
by such tenants to the Agricultural Land Tribunals 
for a declaration that the purchase of the land 
has not become ineffective has been extended 
up to December 31, 1974 by Act No, 7 of 1974, 

vli) Tile defaulting tenants, who could not pay the 
purchase price by falling in arrears of four 
instalments, are given a further opportunity to 
pay the purchase price before December 31, 1974 
by the Act No,7 of 1974. thus making their 
purchases effective. 
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vlll) ’/ith effect from Hay 2, 1973 the agricultural 

labourers and artisans are deemed to have purchased 
the homestead lands belonging to the landlords if 
the dwelling houses are built by them on such 
sites and occupancy rights should be conferred on 
thorn on payment of occupancy price to be fixed 
by the tribunals which is to be within 20 tines 
the annual rent of the site. 

ix) The definition of the expression 'to cultivate 
personally' has been made more restrictive in 
as much as the land is required to be cultivated 
by the person concerned or by a member of his 
family l.e, his vri.fe, or his male descendents. 

The land cannot be considered as personally 
cultivated by an Individual if he does not reside 
in the village in wnldh the xand is situated 
or in a village not farther than 15 km. 

x) V/here the purchase of land by a tenant becomes 
Ineffective, the land vests in the State, thus 
eliminating the possibility of collusion between 
the landlords and the tenants. 

xl) An absolute ban has been Imposed on purchase of 
land for agridultural purposes by a person who is 
a non-agriculturist and whose income from other 
sources exceeds Hs,5,000/- per annum, 

xil) The Agricultural Land Tribunals set up under the 
Act have been empowered to issue temporary 
injunctions restraining the landlords from 
dispossessing the tenants from the land. 

V, Haryana 

1. Tenancies in Haryana are regulated by the Pepsu 
Tenancy and Agricultural Land Act, 1965 in the Pepsu area 
and by the Punjab Security of Tenure Act, 1966 in other areas 
of the State. Both the Acts, however, are not much different so 
far as tenancy provisions are concerned. The main provisions 
relating to tenancy reforms are outlined below* 

i) The maximiim rent was fixed at l/3rd of the gross 
produce or yailue thereof, 

11) Security of tenure was conferred on tenants holding 
land which was not within the permisslblle limit 
of landholders l.e, 30 standard acres, A tenant 
could be ejected on ground of personal cultivation 
by the landowner. A tenant was not to be ejected 
from a minimum area of five standard acres, within 
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the psrlisslbl-a li.nit, ho Wis j.rovlaed v/lti: 

un iltorn itlv ; pi--c ? of 1 .ii i by tho Stato 
Covorniaont. The right of rasuaption had to bo 
axarcisJd within a period of ona yo .r fro.: th j 
co.n:.vanc 3-aent of tho Frasidint's Act by lan-iowiiars 
in tha iT.aod Force of tha Iftiion and within a 
period of six .oonths by other landovmars. Th .-re 
is a special provision in Fops^ area for ten u'its in 
continuous possession of land for 12 years. Tiiey 
have bean given complete sacmrlty of tenure in 
an area not exceeding 15 standard acres. 

2. There is an optional right of purc'hase of ov/narship 
for tha tenant in respect of non-resumable area. In Pep s*i 
area, co.apensation is 90 times the land revenue or ■’s,20C/- 
par \cre v/hichaver is less. In other areas, a tan=int in 
continuous possession of land for six years may pvirchaso the 
non-resumible area. The price shall be ith of tho value 
prevailing during, tha previous 10 years. 

3. Still there are m^any gups In law. Ten'uits can be 
3jacted in both the areas through the device of vol'Jnt.iry 
s’orrenders which have remained' -Jnreguldtod. The provisions 
with regard to niinliuum rent al^o do-not appear to be 
effective in mdriy cases and th* rent goner^ally exceeds the 
level provided in the plan and goes upto half of the gross 
produce In cooaon practice. Tho provisions for optional 
p'arci.ise of ownership has been utilised in a very few cases. 

•1. It is reported th.^t upto llarch 31, 1973 about 
141 thousand ha of land v/as resumed for personal^’iltlvation, 
involving 78 thousand tenants. In respect of surrender of 
land abo It 41 thousand cases v/ere recorded within the 
s^’ij timp Involving 62 thousand ha of land. Regarding 
p’:rch.;se of o'.-mership, about 66 thousand ha of land wis 
^’.u*ch isod by 2o thousand tenants upto :iarch 31, 1973, 

Ci-.r: iruT-i) right w.^s conferred on 12,3 thousand tenants over 
23.6 thousand ha of land. 
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VI« ELmachal Pradesh 

1, The Himachal Pradesh Tenancy and Land Reform 
Act,1972 provides for the follovdng important iaeasiires: 

1) A tenant, who at the cdmaencement of 
theACtj has for a period of not less 
than 12 years continuously be^ 
occi^^ng land, shall have the right of 
occv^iancy, 

11) Maximum rent payable by the tenant^shall 
not ^exbeed one-foTurth of the crop of land 
or the value thereof; 'ghas* and bhusa * 
shall not'be included in the-produce; 
and the rent is not liable to be enhanced 
and r^t-receipts are‘to be given by 
the o;vners to the tenants. 

ill) A tenant other than an occupancy tenant 
shall riot'be liable to ejectment'-from 
his tenancy except under cert^^ln conditions 
including the right ox resumption 
by the landowner upto a maximum of five 
acres. 

iv) If the wnole of the land of laridovmer is 

in the .occupation of a non-occupancy, tenant 
the land owner "shall be entitled to resume 
either 1^ acres of irrigated land or 3 acres 
of non-lrrigated land for personal 
cultivation. The rest of the land shall 
vest in the tenant friie froti all'encumbrances, 
crBated by the landowner on payment of 
compensation. 

v) The non-OcccQjancy tenant can be conferred 
ownership rights in non-resumable area 
bn payaient of compensation at the rate of 
96 times the land revenue within 5 years, 

Vi) Vesting of ownership rights to occupancy 
tenants can bb made on payment of 
compensation which will be an amount equal to 
48 times the land revenue and rates and 
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cesses chargeable on the land. The 
a^nount shall bo payable In half yearly 
Instalments not exceeding six* 

vli) Transfer of land to non-agriculturists 
has been banned, 

vlii) iiny tenant may surrender his tenancy by 
giving notice in-writing to. the landov/ner 
or his agent on or before January 15th 
of any year about his intention to 
siirrender the tenancy at the and of 
agricultural year than current. In -• 
case of failure to issue the notice he 
shall be liable to pay the rent for the 
tenancy for ahy part of the ensuing 
agricultural year during which the 
tenancy is neither let to some other 
person nor cultivated by hinu 

lx) A tenant is not entitled to surrender 
u part of his holding. 


VII, Jarnau and Kashmir, 

1, The occupancy tenants, protected tenants, and 
ordinary tenants existed in Jammu and Kashmir, The 
tenants acquired the right of occi^ancy under the 
TenancyAct of 1923 on being in possession of land 

for specified periods on particular dates. 

2, Tenants holding lands at the commencement 
of the Amended Act of 1955 were protected tenants 
who were not liable to enactment any longer on 
grounds of requirements of the. land for personal 
cultivation by the owners, A parson whose holdings 


^ceeded 12^5 acres was entitled to receive as rent 
one-fjurth of the gross produce for wet land and one- 

third of the produce for dry land. Persons whose holdings 

did not exceed 12V acres were entitled to receive rent 
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up to half th9 produce. The seed, plough and bullocks 
were to be provided by the landlord. 

3. The latest enactment In the field o.f l-;ind 
reforus including tenancy refornis known as Jararau and 
Kash'oir Agrarian Reforms Act, 1972^ came into force on 
May 1, 1973, The main provisions of this Act are as 
followsj- 

i) There should be no tenant-at-will in 
the State and s^recropping bo 
completely abolished. 

ii) Tenanted land was to be transferred 

to the tillers on realisation of levy 
from them. Meanwhile they will be 
deemed to be prospective owners. 

iii) The ACt allowed resumption for personal 

c’.iltivation of land upto 3 standard acres, 
subject to a condition that the aggrepate 
income of the landowner did not exceed 
ns.500/- per month and the tenant, likely 
to be’ejected by such resunqption, is not 
left with less than an aggregate area 
of 2 standard acres. If a landowner ,was 
a member of the Armed Forces or a 
casualty during a specified period, he, 
his heir or dependent was entitle(J to 
resume upto ceiling level. Application 
for this purpose had to be made within 
a period of 180 days from the appointed 
day. Persons living in the municipal 
areas of Srinagar, Jammu and Poonch 
Cities, however,were not allowed to 
resume any land for personal cultivation. 


4, Tenancies in the State stood abolished with effect 
froT May 1, 1973 for all practical purposes under the 
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provisions of tha Jrrau and Kashiir Agrarian 
Refor"is Act, 1972. \s such rent, or rate of 
rent, has not been provided for in this Act, 
The tenant would p’irchaso ownership on payment 
of 20 times the * ohakla * rateg. 


5; The following draw bacKs still persist: 

1) Resuiaption has not been completely 
elerninated} 

li) Ghakla rates are rather high for 
* k;m 41 * areas. The compensation, 
therelore, is oh the high side. It is 
Informed that the operation of the 
Act of 1972 is susp.^ded for the 
present, 

VIII. Karnataka 

Ic A comprohonslve I^sore Land Reforms Act was 
enacted in 1961 and was amended in 1968. It has 
again been amended in 1974 and the amended provisions 
aame into force with effect from March 1, 1974. 

The main provisions, as they stand now are 
nontlonod below 

1) Rent was fixed -at one-fourth to 
one~flfth of the grosw prodttee 
or tha Value thereof. By: the 
1974 amendment rent was not to 
exceed 10 times the land revcaiue 
plus irrigation charges wherever 
relevant. 

ii) No Ijondlord or any person on his 
behalf was allowed to' recover or 
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racoiva rant In kind or In tarns of 
sorvice or labour. Tho l,aiidlord was 
not liabla to nake any contrlbutlcn 
towards tho cost of cultivation of tho 
land In possession of tho tenant. 

Hi) Jlxity of tanure was subject to 

landlord's-right bo resume, generally 
half the le-ased area, on application to 
be mada within one year of the coinmencement 
of the Act, 

Iv) Leasing out of land is prohibited except 
by a soldier or a seaman. Besides, a 
soldier or a seaman, having created 
or continued a lease, could resume land 
upto the extent of one ceiling area, 

v) All tenants and sub~t 0 nants in respect of non- 
resumablo lands were to be brought into direct 
relation with the State with effect from a 
date to be notified. Previously the. tenants 
had an optional right to purchase full 
ownership on payment of price eq'-ial to 15 
times the net rent payable in 20 annual 
equated Instalments, All lands held by tenants 
have vested in the Government as from March 1. 1974 
and the tenants would gat occi: 5 )ancy right subject 
. to the payment of an occupancy price which wt-'^fld 
not exceed 20 times the rent. The time limit for 
filing the applications by the t enants for grant 
of occur -incy rights and for filing declarations 
by the substantial landowners was extended upto 
December 31, 1974, 

vi) The tenant of a soldier or seaman could surrender 
land only in favoiur of the State Government. The 
State Government may lease the surrendered land 
to any person if it was not claimed by the 
soldier or the seaman for personal ciAtivation 
and tho lessee-ves to payitiiie rentt to. ttjc 
landlord direct, 

vil) The rights of the re'gistered occupants were 
made heritable and transferable only after a 
lapse of six years of continuous occupation. It 
also included, the. right to morjbgage in favo’jr of 
the State Governmentsja scheduled bank, a 
cooperative land development bank, a corporation 
held .and controlled by the Central or the State 
Government, 



IX# Korala 
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1. The Kerala Land Ref orris Act, 1963, provided for 
secu:.-ity of tenure, regulation of rent and transfer of 
o-wnership rights to tenants and * kudikldappiikars * Chutacnt 
dwellers) and cane into force •'.d.th effect from April 1, 

1964, The Act *was substantially amended in 1969 and the 
amended provisions came into force on January 1, 1970 
alongwith such provisions of the Aqt which were not in 
force till then. This Act was further amended in 1971, 

1972 and 1973 respectively. The main provisions as they 
stand now are outlined below* 

i) The term ^tenant* has beaa defined to include 
informal sharecropper, 

ii) Land can be resumed for personal cultivation 
as under* (a) whole or part of the' holding 
may be resumed if the tenant holds more than 
the celling■area subject to the condition that 
after resumption the land owner should not be 
holding more than one coiling area and the 
holding of the” tenant in such cases is not 
reduced below the ceiling; (b) a small holder 
nay resume from a- tenant holding more than the 
ceiling area,- the vrtiole or portion of the holding 
subject to the' condition that-the tenants holding 
is not reduced below the ceiling and the holding 
of the landloisd is not raised above 5 acres; 

(c) no resumption is allowed from a tenant vmo 
is a member ef the scheduled castes or scheduled 
tribes, and Cd) a small holder may resume from 
his tenant ‘a portion of the holding not 
exceeding one-half if by such resumption the 
land in possession of the small holder Is not. 
raised above 2^ standard acres or b acres whichever 
is greater,' However, no resumption is allovmd 
under this provision if the tenant is entitled 
to fixity of tenure in respect of his tenure 
immediately before January 21, 1961 under any 
law then in force; and.Ce; applications for 
resumption in respect of tenancies subsisting 
on the commencement of the Act were to be made 
within one year of such commencement, 

iii) The right of' limited resumption given to small 
holders in specific, areas has since expired and 
all tenants in respect of non-resumbale areas 
have been conferref^ heritable and 

transferable rights. 
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iv) With the confornont of full ovniership rights on 

tenantSj the tenants have been given full security. 

The Governuent is responsible to pay the conpensation 
to the land' o\-rners. The anouht paid as compensation 
is recoverable from the tenants. 

2. Three types of rents stated below prevailed" 

i) Contract rent: This rent was applicable to a 

person who was under obligation to pay rent under 
TOO .provisions as amended by the Kerala Land Ileforns 
iict. 1959, and who prior to it 'was not under such 
obligation. The contract rent shall be? (a) whore 
there is a stipulation in the docunent for payiront 
of any amount - such amount, or (b) in the case of 
a ” varandar *^ the average of the share of the landlord 
in the paddy produce for the three years i.-imediately 
preceding the comnencemont of this A.ct, and if the 
” varamdar^ ^ was not cultivating continuously for 
a period - the share of the lai^dlord for the year 
in which the varapdar cultivated the land last 
irxiediately before the co;.imonceaent of the 1969 i».ct, 
and (c) in other cases - Rs.3/-. per acre. 

ii) Fair rent: (a) In the case of ^ nilarns *•» 50 per cent 
of the contract rent or 75 per cent of the fair 
rent determined under any law in force immediately 
before January 21, 1961 or rent calculated on the 
basis of rates specified in Schedule III applicable 
to the class of land coraprised in the holdings, 
whichever is less, (b) Other lands - 75 per cent 
of the contract rent, or fair rent determined under 
any law in force before January 21, 1951 or the 
rent on the basis of rate specified in Schedule III 
applicable to the class of land comprised in tho 
holding, whichever is 'less. The tenant was given 
the right to opt for the rent payable. The option 
was to bo iTitiiaated to the landlerd by registerod post 
and from that year that rent would be treated 
as fair rent. 

iii) Agreed Rent: fhe landlord and the tenant aro 

entitled to come, to an agreement with regard to 
rent and when such agreement is filed v/it'n the 
land tribunal it shall issue orders confirming- 
such rent as fair rent. The agreed rent shall 
not exceed fair rent as'laid down in txhe net, 

3. A tenant may, terminate the tenancy in respect of 

the land held by him at any tine by surrendering his interests 
therein, provided such surrender shall be made in favour 
of the CTOvernment, Surrender should be made in ^^r^iting 
before the Land Tribunal and be registered in the Tribunal's 
Office. The Government shall pay the landlord the fair rent 
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for tho relevant land till it is leased, out to any other 
person “by the Government. The nev/ tenant shall be liable 
to nay directly to the landlord the fair rent from the 


date ho is inducted and the Govemments liability shall 
cease. 


4. Slrailarlyi the Government takes over tho land 
abandoned by a teiiant and pays fair rent to the landlord 
till it is let out to another.-tenant who will pay fair 

rent directly to the landlord fron the date of his induction 
on the land. 

5. *fo landlord shall enter on surrendered or abandoned 


land. 

X. iladhya Pradesh 

1. Tenancies are regulated in Madhya Pradesh under 
the Madhya Pradesh Land fiovenue Code, 1959 which laid 
down the follovring roain aeasure-s*- 

i) Rents were fixed at 4 to 2 times’ the land 
revenue depending' upon the class of lar.:., 

ii) Rent paid in teros of service or labour or 

cropshare coull be coi.iauted into cash rent 'ay 
application to the sub-divisional officer. 

iii) If the agreed rent was lower than the niaxinuia 
prescribed, the lower rent prevailed, 

iv) Subletting was prohibited except in specified 
circunstanccs.' In case of leasing out, the 
lessee automatically became an occupancy 
tenant with right to acquire the rights of 
from the comuencement of the 
agricultural year next- following the date 
from which right of occupancy accrued to him, 

v) If a lando^Tiier hud under his personal 

cultivation ’less than 25 acres of unirrigated 
land, ho could resume so much area as would 
make his holding equal to 25 acres of 
unirrigated land. The area in possession of 
the tenant consequent of such resumption should 
not bo i’oduced to below 25 acres if the tenant 
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had mors than 5 years of standing and 10 acres 
in rss'pect of tanants* Application icr 

rssuinption had to bs made ::ithin one year from 
the date of conunanceiuent of tho Code, 

vi) 3y executing a surrender deed thirty days before 
the commoncemont of tha next agricultural year 
in favour of tha lando.nier, an occupancy tenant 
co’xld surrender tha lend, fhe document v-as valid 
only if it ■'ras registered, 

vii) The lando-'vnor vas eligible to resume the surrendorad 
land only up to the prescribed limit* The surplus) 
if any, ■'.:ouid vest to the Stato Government for 
Lhiich he uas to be paid compensation equal to 
trice the rent payable, 

viii) The right of resumption has expired and the tanants 
have been conferred o’nnership in respect of 
non-resumabla area. 

ix) ho member of scheduled tribes can transfer his 
rights to a non-tribal uithout the permission of 
the Collector, 

2, Tha follo'ving drav/backs still exist in ths tenancy 
legislation in Madhya Pradesh* 

i) The law prohibits leasing (except by disabled 
parsons). But in practice, extensive leasing out 
is going on in the form of crop sharing (batai ) 
and the sharecroppers are generally not recorded, 

ii) Since the right of dinner ship accrued to occupancy 
tenants automatically, suo-moto ancillary actions 
to rautate thorn v?as not taken, 

AI. Maharashtra 

1, There are tluree. distinct regions in Maharashtra, 
naraoly (a) Bombay region, (b) Marathawada region, and (c) 
Vidarbha region. The Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Land Act 
1948 applies to the Bombay region. The Hyderabad Tenancy and 
Agricultae’al Land Act, 1950, applies to Marathawada region and 
tha Bombay Tenancy and Agricultural Act, 1968 (Vidarbha Hogion 
Mid Kutch .trea) applies to the districts of former Central 
?'’ovlnGes and the district of Berar, Tho provision of these 
.'^cts are more or loss similar and they provide for fixity of 
rent and security of tenure to the cultivating tenants. These 
Laws also provide for compulsory transfer of land to the 
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tenants which are non-resu:nable by landlords, 

2, The Boabay Tenancy and Agricultural Lands Act, 
1948 as auended subsequently several times upto 1970 


laid the follcnring main measures*- 


i) The maxii'auii rent pay«ible by a tenant to the 
landlord was 2 to 5 tines the assessment, but 
not exceeding Rs,20/- per acre,. If custoniarily 
the agreed rent was less then the liiaits 
prescribed, such rent would prevail. 

ii) Suo-noto action could be taken for corrauting 
crop rents into cash rents. 

iii) The landlord was not liable to make contributions 
towards the cost of cultivation. 


iv) The tenant was liable to pay in respect of 
the land held by him (a) land revenue, (b) 
irrigation cess, (c) local cess under the Bombay 
Local'Boards Act, 1923 and (d) cess levied 
under the Bombay Village Panchayat Act, 1933. 
However, if the aggregate of the land revenue 
and cess and the rent payable by him exceed 
1/Sth of the produce, the tenant was entitled 
to deduct from the rent for that year the 
amount so in excess. 

v) Before ownership vras transferred to the tenant, 
the landlords were allov;ad to, resume land for 
personal cultivation and the tenants were allowed 
to surrender their tenancies to the extent 
that land was .resiaaed.‘by -the* landlpwner. 


vl) Hesunption for personal cultivation was allov;ed 
upto tho coiling area if the landomer was 
not cultivating any land personally; if tho 
area cultivated by- him personally was less than 
the coiling area, he could resuiao se much area 
as would make his holding equal to the ceiling 
area. After termination, the tenant was to oe 
left vrith not less than half the area leased 
to him. If tho tenant was a member of a cooperative 
farming society, no resumption was allowed. 


vii) A tenant could tarroinate tenancy by surrendering 
his interest in favour of the landlord. Such 
surrender had to bo in writing and verified 
before the mamlatdar. 


viii). The; landlord v;ns allowed to retain land 

surrendered- by the tenant according to the 
provisions iii Section 31 and 31A relating to 
resumption for personal cultivation. 
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lx) The purchase price to be paid by the tenaiits 
for ownership rights was fixed at 20 tluds to 
200 times the assessment. 


3. The Bombay 7enr?.ncy and Agricultural Lond (Vidhc.rbh 


Region and Kutch .>.rea) Act, 1958 contained the follo-./ing 


riajor provisions*- 

i) Rent was fixed a.t 3 to 4 times the land revenue. 

ii) Commutation of crop share into cash rent was 
provided for. 

iii) No rent in the form of service or labour could 
be received. 

iv) Svery tenant was liable to pay (a) land revenue 
in accordance with the provisions of the Madhya 
Pradesh Land Hevnue Code, 1959, (b) the canal 
revenue in accordance v;ith provisions of C,P, 
Irrigation Act, 1931, (c) the cess levied under 
the Central Province and Berar Local Government 
Act. 1948. and (d) the cess levied under the 
Bombay Village Panchayats Act, 1961. If the 
aggregate amount of all those cesses exceed 1/Gth 
of the produce.-the tenant was entitled to deduct 
from the amount so in excess. 

v) If the land owner had no land under his porsonal 
cultivation, he could resume upto 3 family holdings. 
If the area under personal cultivation was less 
than 3 faroily holdings, he could resume an extent 
to make his holding equal to three family holdings, 
iifter termination, the tenant was to be loft with 
not less than lialf the area leased to him. If the 
landowiers holding was less than one-thir d of 
a fatiily holding, the entire leased area could 
be resumed. 

vi) Purchase price of ownership right by the tenant 
v;as fixed at 7 to 10 times the rent in the case 
of occupancy tenants and not exceeding 2 tiles 
the rent in other cases. 

vii) A tenant could terioiiiato the tenancy at any time 
by surrendering his interest as tenant to the 
landlord provided such surrender was made in 
writing and verified by the Tehsildar. 

viii) Where surrender took place, the landowner was 

entitled to keep only so much area as v 7 ould present 
the total area which he cultivated personally 
• whether as owner or as tenant, would be equivalent 
to maxlmuiu of three family holdings. The area, 
v/hich the landoimer was not ontitled to rocain, 
was to be declared as surplus land. 
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4, The Hyderabad Tenancy and Agricultural Land 

Actj 1950 inclufied the following noasures* 

i) Maxii-iun rent for different classes of land 
was laid ass (a) dry lani of chaJia^ sjil 
at 4 tiioos the land revenue, (b) dry land of ’ 
black cotton soil at 5 tines tLe land rovenuo, 

(c) 3 tines the land revenue of land irrigated 

(d) - 

ssos of 
- reasonable 

rent deter.oined having regard to the classes 
of land and the rent fixed for,; the said. 
categories* Subject to the naxinun, rent 
payable could be the rejit agreed upon or payable 
according to usage or custom, or \mere no such 
usage or- custom exist^od,-. the reasonable rent. 

Rent received in the forn of service or labour 
could be conrauted into cash rant on application 
by the landlord within 12 months of the 
comencenent of the #4C5t. 

ii) A tenant could .terminate the tenancy by 

surrender of his rights to the land holder at 
least a month before the epmoenceuent of the 
agricultural year* Such surrender had to bo 
in v/riting'and to the satisfaction of the 
Tehsildar* 

iii) 'Resumptiondforopers onal A'ul-tivatiou.i was alldwed 
upto three family holdings* Where the holding 
of the laridbwner \/as lees than-a basic holding, 
the entire area could be resumed.If the 
landowor hold more than a basic holding aftei* 
resumition, the tenant was v to be left vrith 
at least--a basic: h-olding iJicluhing the land 
owned by him. - 

iv) Both voluntaiT purchase of ownership by the 
tenants and compulsory transfer of -o'f.'norship 
to protected tenants vrore provided for* 

-fiirchase price for both protected tenants and 
ordinal^ tenants, were fixed at rate not exceeding 
12 times .the rreiit* 


by wells and 4 ti;ues in other lands, 

5 times the- land revenue, and (e) cla 
land not falling in. any of the above 


Xtl. Orissa 

1* The Orissa Land Reforms i^ct was passed in 1960 
to introduce uniformity in. the;tenures and to consolidate 
the rights and bpnefits accj^izig'-under various legislative 
arid executive masures preceding it. This .M-ct was 
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subsequently amended by the Orissa Land Reforms CikUendment) 

Act, 1966, and the main Act alongvrith the amendments was 
■’'rcught into force with effect from October 1, 1965 excluding 
the provisions of chapters 3 and 4, Chapter 3 was given 
effect to from January 9, 1965 which deals with conferment 
of occupancy rights on unrecorded tenants. Chapter which 
leads with ceiling on agricultural holdings, was brought 
intb force frora November^ 7, 1972« The relevant provisions 
of the Act were as follows* 

i) Fair rent v;as fixed at l/4th of the gross produce 
or tho value thereof, or the value of l/4th of 
the estimated produce, 

ii) Rent was not to exceed *fair rent* which is 

8,6,4 and 2 standard maunds of paddy correspondingly 
to one acre of Class I, Class II, Class III or 
Class IV land, 

iii) Resunabie area, was not,to be more than half of 
the area h^.l4*..by<--.Either party could 
.Ciake- an appltaati;qn‘(.fbt!.':the' 4.e.tijermlnatlon 'of the 
.resunabie axnd‘^nohi-«r.e£i4;^,bli^.-^pa within'a 
specified time. If both the parties failed tc 
apply,' the revenue official majr within six months 
of the expiry of that date,doterr4h<l the 
resuaoblc and non^rcsum.ablO'area'and other matters, 

iv) Ownership of holdings could be transferred to 
the tenants iR. respect of non-resumabie"lands 
on payment of componsation..equal to 10 tines the 
fair rent and payable in five instalments, 

v) The rig'hts of the rv.ot were made permanent, 

heritable and transferable. Sharecroppers were 
not treated as rvots . 

Vi) The rvoi; could not lease out except on groilnds 
of disability. 

2, The Orissa Land- Reforms Act was sought to bo amended 
in 1972 for extending privileges to the members of scheduled 
castos and scheduled tribes of the State, But this amendment 
co'ald not bo enacted due to dissolution of the Assembly, 
Consequently, the Bill was passed fes the President's .t^ct 
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on Septeabcr 28, 1973 anci was enforced with effect 
from -October 2, 1973• The tine’ liciit for acquisition 
Ox rv . otl rights by rocordacl .ond unrecorded Uider-rx^t-S. 
and tenants was extended ’oy two jqqts in accordance wifn 
the 1973 aiuendacnt, Bj/- this-anondioent tenants are no\/ 
entitled to acquire ryo^l rights over the entire extent 
of land, held by then instead of over 50 per cent as was 
provided for in the earlier Act. 

3# Sections 22 and 23 of the 1960 net relating 
to the protection of the aenbers of scheduled castes 


and scheduled tribes vrere not in full confornity v/ith 
these granted under Regulation 2 of 1956, I'Jocessary 
facilities were extended to the scheduled castes anZ 
scheduled tribes In the non-scheduled areas to which 
the provision of the 1956 Regulations did not apply. 

An ordinance to anend tho Orissa Land Reforas ^ct 
was pronulgated on A.pril 13, 1974 to aake tho operation 
of 1973 aaendnent easier, reaoving all existing aablguities. 
Later, this Ordinance was replaced by tho Orissa Land 


Reforas (*jaendnent) Act, 1974, 

XIII. Punjab 

1, Tenancies wore regulated in the Pepsu rogi.on 
under the Pepsu Tenancy and A.gricultural Tenancy -uct 
1955 and in other areas under the Punjab Security of 
Lc.nd Tenures Act, 1953, The basic provisions of both the 
la\/s, hoi;ovor, were aore or less coixion as far as tenancy 
provisions were concerted. The following aeasures 
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are provided* 

i) The loaxinuD rent was fixod at l/3rd of the 
gross produce or value tlieroo?. 

ii) Security of tenure to the tenant was conferred 
in respect of land vrhich was not within the 
landowner’s pornissible liiiit of 30 standard 
acres. Within the periaissible linit the tenant 
could be ejected (on ground of persoxoal cultivation) 
provided that a r.iiniLiuio area of five standard 
acres was left with a tenant until he was 
provided with an alternative piece of land by the 
State Governaent, 

iii) There was a special provision in Pepsu area for 
tenants in continuous possession of land for 
12 years; they were given coaplete security of 
tenure in an area not exceeding 15 standard acres. 

iv) There was an optional right of purchase©, of o\'fiicrship 
for tenants. In Pepsu area conpensation was 90 
tines the land revenue or j'is.200x- - per acre 
whichever was less. In other areas a tenant in 
continuous possession of land for six years could 
purchase the non-resuniable area; the price was 
to be 3/4th of the average market value prevailing 
during the previous 10 years. 

2. The follov/ing defects in the tenancy legislation 
of the Punjab still exist* 

i) Tenants can be ejected through the device of 

voluntary surrenders which have remained unregulated. 
u land owner through this device can take possession 
of land which he cannot otherwise resume. So the 
security of tenure conferred by law was largely 
negated. 

ii) Tlie provisions v;ith regard to maximum rent 

also do not appear to bo effective in many cases 
and the rent coixionly exceeds the level provided 
in the law and go up to half of the gross produce. 

iii) Issue of rent receipts is only in the Statute 
books and seldom practised, 

iv) There is no provision for transfer of ownership 
to tenants in respect of the entire non-resumablo 
area. 

v) Sharecroppers are not conferred tenancy status 
because of Iccuna in-the definition of ’tenant’ 
and ’personal cultivation'. 
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1, I'he xtajasthan Teiiancy *i.ct, 1955 ca:ao into 
force all over tlio State In 1955 roplacins 
State laws in f ^rco till tlion. The major pr ..■visions 


of tho i*ct are outlined belov/s 

i) Hent v/as fixed as follovs* (a) th.o naxinu:.: 
rent shall not be less than one and a half 
tines and not more than throetii-ies the amount 
assessed as land revenue in areas where land 
revenue is settled and rent is payable in 
cashj (b) the ro^.'.xluun rent shall not oxcocd 
tirice the au-oiuit assessed as rent in areas 
where rents have been assessed in cash by 
settlement upon, tenants and rents are paid oeo. 
cash by sub-tenants: (c) the contrac'cod rent 
will prevail if it is less than the Liaxinun 
laid dov/n; (d) tho naximun shall not exceed 
one-sixth of the gross produce thereof for 
each harvest vrhero rents are payable in kindj 
Co) where crop sharing is contract eel and the 
landholder shares' 'the expenses on manure and 
seed to, the extent of 50 per cexit, the maxiarm 
rent recoverable shall bo one-fourth jf tho 
producej (f) where, rent is paid in kind -or is 
based on an estimate of the crop, the tena;nt 
or the ^landholder shall apply for com.iutation 
to a fixed money rent; and (g) the rent of a 
tenant can be enhanced or abate*! only by a 
registered agreenent or ^by a decree of a 
competent revenue court, 

ii) Tenants were liable to oJeAtipn if the land 
vras requirod for personal cultivation and if 
such.land held jy'tho tenant was above a fixed 
limit. A lease permitted under the *i.ct was 
rosuiiable after the expiry of ,.s^ch lecse if 
such land was required for personal cultivation, 
ilesuaption i-.'a.s also allowed: in cases of leases 
riado before 194S-49 which could n.ot be 
terLiiiHated on account of laws ona.cted 
subsequently, if the tenant had not acquired 
klmtedari rights- in the aeanwhilo and if the 
landholder’s personal cultivation did not 
exceed 30 acres of irrigated or 90 acres of 
unlrrigated land.' 

iii) Ot-rxiership right, khatedari rights, could 

be transfered to tho tenants and sub-tenants 
in respect of non-resur.ia.ble area. 


iv) Tho coupensation paya'ule to a landholder was 
15 tii-ies the rent for unirrigated land and 20 
times the rent for irrigated land, payable 
by the tenant in annual instalracnts not 
exceeding 10. 
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v) L toiiant cDUld on or before 1st May., surrop-uer 
his holclititj by giving up possession thereof in 
OTiting attested by the sarpaiich unless the 
tenant \7as boun.l to continue under an agreouent. 

The landovrnur was to be given one month’s registered 
notice indicatin;. the surrendor# Howeverj 
this did not effect any arrangement by which the 
tenant and the land ovnier mutually agreed to the 
surrender of the whole or portion of the holdiiig* 

2. The Hajasthan Tenancy Bill, 1972, seeks to amend 
many provisions of the dajasthan Tenancy i^ct, 1955, The Bill 
has not yet been passed by Rajasthan Legislative *».ssc:.ibly 
into an Act, 

3, The Government also decided to confer khatedari rights 
on all such persons, who were allotted land by December 31, 
1969, by charging 2 times the land revenue''fron such allottees. 
The provision to confer khatedari rights to the tenants 

of was also made. The sub-tenants were required 

to obtain a declaration from the Assistant Collector concerned 
within two years of the prescribed date. This time limit 
has si-icc been extended to give relief to the sub-tenants, 

XV, Tanil Hadu 

1, v.‘he Madras Cultivating Tenants Protection **ct, 1955 
(as amended in September, 1965) affords rrotec,tion to 
tenants from unjust eviction. The main provisions of this 
ct are outlined below: 

i) do cultivating tenant shall be evicted from his 
holding or any part thereof by or at the instance 
:)f his landlord, whether in execution of a decree 
or order of a court :)r otherwise except as 
otherwise provided, 

ii) L cultivating tenant may deposit in Court the 
rent or, .if-the* rent* be payable in kind, its 
i-iarket value on the date of deposit, to the 
account ofHhe landlord. 
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iii) Svery cultivating tenant, who v/as in possesoion 
of any lani on DQce;ibor i, 1953 an', is 
n.:)t iii possession t’uoreof at the c j:.i..ie>-co..ient 
of this ifcCt shall, on application to the 
iiovonue Divisi .'nal Officer | be entitlol to 
be restorec". to such possession on the sane 
tor.es as it stool bn Decetiber 1, 1053. 

iv) landlord shall be entitled to resme 

possession from any cultivating tenaat for 
purpose of personal cultivation of Ian Is 
not exceeding one-half of the extent of lands 
leased out to the cultivating tenant* 

v) i. landlord shall not however bo entitled 
to resuae if he owns land exceeding 13 - 1/3 
acres of wet land or has been assessed to 
sales-tax or profession Tax or Incono Tax. 

2 . The Madras Cultivating Tenants (Paynont of Pair 
Rent) Act, 1956 as anended upto August, 1969 lays lo:/n 
the following major provisions relating to regulation, 
fixation and payment of rent. 

i) With effect from October 1 , 1956 every cultivating 
tenant shall be bound to pay the land ;wnor and 
every landowner shall be entitled to collect 
from the cultivating tenant fair rent payable 
under this Act. 

ii) Fair rent shall be (a) in .the case of v;et land 
40 per cent of the .norioal gross pi'jduce or 
its .value in money 5 (b) in the case of wot lajad, 
whore the irrigation is supplemented by lifting 
■vrator, 35 per Cent of normal gross produce or 
its value in money} (c) in case of any other 
class of land G3 - 1/3 per cent of the normal 
gross produce or its value in money. 

iii) The fair rent in respect of any land riay be 
paid either in cash or in kind or partly in 
cash and p'rtly in kind according to the terms 
of contract between the landlord and the 
tenant. In the absence of any such contract 
the fair may be paid at the option of the 
cultivating tenant. 

iv) C.;nstltution of Kent C-urts and :.tciit Tribunals 
las also been provided for. 

3. The interests of tenants of Trust lands are 
rj.;;ulatod by the Tanil Hadu Public Trusts (Regulations 
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of i^1:.iinistration of Agricultural Lands) Act, 1951. as 
a.’'.’.Gndod upto March, 1966, Tho relevant provisions of tlrls 
Act are stated belows 


i) No public trust shall personally cultivate, ...r 
lease out, land held by such trust except Li 
accordance with the p-rovisions of this *i.ct, 

ii) i'lo public trust shall personally cultivate land 
in excess of twenty standard acres* 

iii) No public trust is entitled to evict any person 
holding land as cultivating tenant under such 
public trust except in accordance with the soocial 
provisions. 

iv) V/hen any land reverts to the public trust and 
if the land is.in excess of 20 standard acres 
such excess land should bo leased out to*a 
cooperative faming society or any person who is 
already a cultivating tenant, 

v) No cultivating tenant under any public trust 
shall be evicted froa his holding or £uuy part 
thereof by or at the instance of the public trust. 

vi) Any public trust luay, however, evict a cultivating 
tenant for arrears of rent, negligence which is 
destructive :.r injurious to the land etc. 
specified, 

vii) Any cultivating tenant under any public trust, 
who has been wrongfully evicted, oiay r.iake an 
application for restoration of possession within 
six aonths froa the date of such eviction. 

viii) Every cultivating tenant uioder any public trust 
be bound to pay to the public trust and every 
public trust shall to entitled to collect froa 
the cultivating tenant fair rent payable under 
the Act. 


ix) The -principles of fair rent under the Act arc 
sliiilar to those under the Madras Cultivating 
Tenants (Payooat of Fair Rent) Act 1956 as already 
stcitod sboVG# 

x) The Act provides for.-the formation'bf 'tenants 
cooperative faming societies, 

xi) Souo landsj however, have been exempted from 
the operation of this *i.ct. 



4, landlord who was not entitled to resavio land 
for personal cultivation on the day of ooiOiiencGLiont of 
the 1956 araendnent shall not bocoae entitled subseauontly 
by any change of circui-istances* 

5, There is no provision to confer ownership on the 
tenants as yet. The State Lesislature passed tho Tanil 
dadu Cultivatins Tenants (Hight to Purchase the Lando\-,nor* s 
Idight) Billj 1973, aiding at conferring on the culti\or:.ting 
tenant the right to purchase the land cultivated by hin 
froa ttic landowners. The Bill was later referred to a 
Joint Select Coonittee for consideration. The State 

has ena.cted a lai^, naaely, Tamil Iladu Agricultural Lands 
(Record of Tenancy Rights) Act, 1969 which provided for 
tho preparation and maintenance of complete and reliable 
records of tenancy rights which v/ould servo as a 
documentation on tenancy and would go a long vray in enling 
the evils associated with oral leases, 

X'/I, Uttar Pradesh 

1 , Under the Uttar PradeSh Zamindari Abolition 
Act, 1950, the zamindara in possession of their unlet 
^ sir * and * 4hud^asht * lands were given the status 
of l?.hu;didars Vlth permanent, heritable and transferable 
rights for w'nich they wore not required to pay airy amount 
to the Governioent, Besides the bhumidara , the Uttar 
Pradesh Zamindari Abolition net also created three 
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other new categories of tenures of the agriculturists, nanely 
alrdors. , nsanis and ad hivasis . Sirdars had perroanent and 
heritable rights but they had no right t ;> transfer lands. 

They could acquire p^unidarl rights on paynent oi c, sin equal 
to 10 tines (subsequently raised to 20 tines) the rent at 
horeditaiy ratas. Asariis had no right of transfer. They 


conprised priiooirily the pro-1947 non-occupancy tenants, 
'..dhivasis* was the designation devised for the forner tenant- 
at-\all on the *sir* lands of the snail zaiaindars paying lanid 
revenue amounting to less than Rs.250/-per annum. Both a sards 
and ad ft^vasis continued to hold lands as tenants Uxidor the 
newly created and aii:ugj:s* They were subject to 

ejoctnents on various groimds. 

2 . The Uttar Pradesh Zar.iindari abolition and Land lief orns 
Act, 1950 provided for the following measures* 

i) All tenants ’.-rere conferred complete security 
of tenure. 

ii) Ko resunption v;o.s permitted to owners on grounds 
of personal cultivation^ 

iii) Leases In future were banned except by persons 
suffering from disability; 

iv) Personal cultivation included cultivation 

through sa.ihis i.e, partners in cultivation.. 

The sa.ihis were not regarded as tenants. 

v) Ejectment of tenants and sub-tenants \Ta.s stayed 
siiico 1939. provision has been made in the 
law for the restoration of those who had been 
dispossessed since 1950-51 on application or 
suo-noto by the revenue authorities. 

vi) Provision to bring tenants and sub-tenants 
(except tenants and sub-tenants of displaced 
persons) into direct relationship iglth the State 
have been roade. 



vii) Portaanent and heritcdle rights but nut 

transferable rights t;- sirdars was c-uiferred. 

They are^ Iiea’-everj vuruitted to nartgr :;o their 
land te crovernneni; cooperative societiesj 
State Banli of India aai'l other scheduled bc.-dis 
and Agro-Industries Corporation. 

viii) A. sirdar aiay surrender his holdings or any 

p?,rt thereof by ii;'kinj an application tthe 
Tehsildar; in writing or to the Land idanagoaent 
Coixiittoe, intiuating his intention ao.;:. 
glviiig up possession. An asar il aay also 
suiTender whole or part of. his holding by 
giving notice in v/riting to the Land Managoixnt 
Coiaraittee or the landholder intimating his 
intention and -giving up possession. 

ix) Rent v/as provided as agreed upon between 
the asanj and his landholder or the gp. 

.saJaiia.* The rent payable v;as not alter.-; olo 
exaopt'as per t’ne provisions of the Act. If 
the rent was not agreed up.OiO. the as.-^. li or 
the landholder could institute a suit for 
fixation of rent, 

k) There was a provision for co;oautation of 

rent payable in kind in the oaiuier prescribed* 

The rent should be payable in two equal 
instalnents on the Noveuber 15, and May 16, 

3, The law prohibited leasing out but provided 

* partnership* (s adhedari ' svsten). By a recent ariondiiieat, 
hovrovor, the san,1 heelerhave been .given the status of 
tenants, This provision is yet to be Iriplenentcd. 

4. Confernent of ownership on the tenant, 

which yms a part :»f the schene of abolition of interaediaries 
has been oestox/ed in 18.54 Mha of land, 

X/II. V/ost Bengal 

1 , By the provision of the West Bengal Estates 
Acquisition Act, 1963, all ry. pts and under rvots , Uiider 
the rent receiving interest.? of the interaodiarie.? and 
ry^tscorrespon.Singly, were deeaed to be the rvots 
•:n acquisition of rent receiving interests. Thus all 
tenants and sub-tenants in West Bengal c-ane in direct 
relation x-ri.th the State, They have peroaneiit, heritable 



and transferablG rights anc! they are n:)n-resunabl3. The 

rontj v;hich they vqtu paying provi:>usl 7 , prior to the onr.ct lo-it 

of the v/est Bengal Estates Acquisition net, 1953, contiimel 

under the sail Act, The issue of regulation of rent \;as 

not specifically require.' as such rent v;as very low (Rs.S.To 

per acre approxiuately), There is pr/Vision in the West 

Bengal Land -teforres Act, 1955 to revise the rent in a 

prescri'o.jmaiUior, Revision of rent is n.ow under the process 

of iL-iplenentation under the 1955 i».ct. Other rights lihc- 

the surrenders and abandonenent of holding, which had considerable 

impact before the promulgation of 1953 Act, lost their 

significance under this .»ct as the land holders were also 

limitod to a ceiling which includ.e;l khas lands, resumed 

lands an.; also surrend.ered lands if any. The ;:iajor issues 

of tenancy ref orms djd not so much concern the rvots and 

under r y.ots , 'vriio were also up«gra2ed as rvots under the 

provision of the said Act of 1953, 

2, The tenants, badly require all the protection 
un.lcr the tenancy reforms are the sharecroppers. The 
term ’’tenant” according to the Bengal Tenancy i»ct, 1835, 
as amende.'; in 1928 anJ 1937 did not include a sharecropper, 
locally knovm as bargalars or al ulays or bhagdars . As such, 
all the benefits :;f security of tenure, regulation of rent 
etc, were denied to then. Though the Floul Commissi-on 
as far back as 1940 recoixiended that the sharecroppers should 
loe treated as tenants, yet the provisions under either the 
Host Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 1953, or the West Bengal 
Land Reform Act, 1955, wore abs.olutoly silent about it, 

0 sh.'.o’ocroppers, theref ore, coull not avail of the provisions 
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3 f olio wGst Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 1955, 

3. The rights of the sharecroppaoas .In West Bengal 
are now largp^ gjverneh unoer the West Bengal Ban '. 
R..forns Act, 1965 as anenilocl in 1970 and 1971. Thv. 
aUGiilevl Act proviuvos, as,far,as the sharecroppers are 


cincerne.l, as foljO'V.s; 


i) Regulation of crop share p:-yable to the lanl 
owner. It has been {jroviled that the pro.luce 
he divioel as between the barg^^dar ani oinorJ 
(a) in the proportion of 50*50 in case • 
where the plough, cattle, naxiure an'’ seeds 
are supplied by the landovaler; and (b) in 
the proportion of 75*25 in all other cases. 


ii) |The owner c 
cultivation 
of the 

heu: 


ni res^jm the entire land for pers 
if ho holis 7-^ acres and two-thir' 


nr.l 


if 


ne 

be 


holds above 7-^ acres, 
left \;ith at least two 


The 


acres of land for his personal cultivati.no. 
There 


area, 

-.•ada.r should 
f land 

is no tine linit for resumption. But 
as a ceiling on land holding was imposed from 
the very beginning under the West Bengal Estates 
Acquisition Act, 1963, the limit of resumption 
was always confined v/ithin the,.P-^scril>:d 
ceiling liiJlt and limited to the :)mier*s 
exercise of option forirotaining lands ■ in 
possQsi'on. 


iii) The position of the bargadar has somev/hat 

improved as they iiow have heritable ri.ght to 
cultivate the land and can be ejected by the 
due process of law. Illegal eviction of 
bargadara have been made cognizable offence 
punishable with inprisornient or fine or both. 

iv) In case of surrender or abandonment of holding 

by a bargadar the land ov/ner has to inform 
the Revenue Officer in vrriting who will 
enquire into the case and decide whether the 
surreii-'or or voluntary dp not. 

In either case, tne land owner is not allowed 
to take over the land but it is given to some 
ether baraiadpr f or cultivation. 

v) The question whether sharecroppers can be 
given full tenancy rights is still under 
ex®piination. 
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4* The '/Jest Bon ;al G')vornr.iont enactcT the './est 
Boii' cl Acquisition an.'. Sottlonent .of H.or.tsstead Lan.l (A.uon'' 
Act, 1072, seeking to extend the peri>t for the s'fiiissi.'iii 
of applicatims for homo stead rights upto August, '1974. 

The con.'ition of three years* continuous residence for 
entitlement to hcaestead tenancy rights, as provided f .r 
in the principal Act, was also deleted. 

5. The ’iost Ben.gal Restoration of i^lienatod Land Act, 
1973, provided for rest.;ration to the Snail cultivator of 
Ircnd that has passed out of his hands due to distress sale 
If a person who held xiot uore than 2 iTa. of land transferro 
a part or whole of it by sale after 1967, being in distros 
or in need of ia..)iicy for the maintenance of himself, his 
family or for meeting the cost of cultivation, or if such 
transfer was made after 1967, with an agreement, written 
or oral, for reconveyance .:!f the land transferred to the 
transferor, ho could make an application v/ithln a presc.ri'o 
pcrioi f.er restoration of such land. 
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i*PP3i.iDIX 6G.3 

(Paragraph 66.4.1C) 

Stat 0 i'ri.se Le; 2 islf'tiori on Ceiling on Holdings 

I. iiUdhra Pradesh 

1 . The ihidhiT. Pradesh Land iieforias (Ceiling on 
Agricultural lioldings) Act, 1973, and ilules lay dov,*n the 
follovxing I'toin provisions t 

i) Level of Ceilings For a family upto 5 
uembers the ceiling limit is 4.05 hr. to 
7*23 ha for double cropped \iret land, 

3,07 ha to 10.93 ha for other wet lanci, and 
14.10 ha to 21.05 ha for dry land. The 
outer limit is twice the ceiling r.rer.. 

ii) Definition of the term 'family* moans (a) 
in the case of an individual who hr.s a. 
spouse or spouses, such individual, the 
spouse or spouses and ‘their minor sons and 
their unmarried .minor daughters, if any; 

(b) in the case of an individual who has 
no spouse such individual and his or her 
minor sons caid unmarried minor daughters; 

(c) in the case of an individual v;ho is a 
divorced husband and was not remrm-ried, such 
individual and his minor sons and mroarried 
minor daughters whether in his custody or 
not; and vd) where an individual and his or 
her spouse are both dead, their minor sons 
and unmarried loinor daughters. 

iii) Unit of application: family/person. 

iv) Sxer.iptions: raa.inly in line with the datioiial 

Guidelines, lands held by religious, charitable 
and educational institutions including 
a wakf of public nature have been exempted. 

v) Compensation for surplus land: 100 to 10 
times of the total land revenue payable on 
the surplus land on a sliding scale with 
maxi::ium lirait of ib.l lakh. 

Vi) Hetrospectlve date: January 24, 1971. 

II. Assam 

1 , The Assam Fixation of Ceiling on Land Holdings 
Act, 1956 as modified upto May 31, 1972 lays down the 
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following inpjor provisions: • 


i) 


Level of ceiling: 50 bighas (6,68 ha.) plus 
actual area Oi the orcliai’<3 subject to. .a ma 
of 15 bighas (2.02 iia). 


ximum 


ii) Definition of faaily: fc.iaily includes a joint 
fai:iily of v;hich the aeubers are descendents 
froa a coixion ancestor cxid have a co.-nron ness 
and shall include \.dfe or husband, as the case 
i‘ir.y be, but shall exclude irarried sons and 
their children provided that a family consisting 
of father, aother, minor sons and unaorried 
daughters holding lands jointly shall be 
presumed to be joint inspite of having a 
separate aess, 

iii) Unit of application: faaily/person, 

iv) Exemption includes: (a) land for special 
cultivation of tea; (b) large scale citrus 
cultivation in compact blocks exceeding 
5Q bighas(6.60 ha), existing on the January 1, 
1955. and (c) lands held by a cooperative 
farming society for feeding a sugarcance 
factory. 

v) Compensation for surplus land was provided for 
at (a) 25 times and 50 times the full rate of 
land revenue for fallow land and other land 
respectively; at (b) 10 times and 25 times the 
full rate of land revenue v;hen taken from an 
occupancy tenant; and at (c) 5 times and 30 
times respectively when taken fron non¬ 
occupancy tenant. 


Vi) iletrospcctiye date: ii-pril 1, 1970, The amend lent 
of the i*ct in Hay, 1972, did not receive the 
assent of the President. It is understood 
that the latest amendment of the i*.ct, as 
recoiir-iended by the State Legilature of ..ssan, 
is now uiider the considoration of Government 
of India. 


Ill, Bihar 


1 , The Bihar Land Reforms (Fixation of Ceiling i.rea 

and Acquisition of Surplus Land) net, 1961 as modified upto 

Octoboi* 15, 1973 lays dov/n the following major provisions: 

i) Level of ceiling - The coiling for a family 
upto 5 raembers is limited to (a) Class I - 
15 acres; (b) Class II - 18 acres; (c) Class III - 
25 acres ;(d) Class IV - 30 acres (e) Class V - 
37-J- acres; (f) Class VI - 45 acres and (g) outer 
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limit is 1-^ times the ceiling area i.e, 45 
acres* 

ii) far-iily consists of husband, wife and 3 
minor children. 

iii) Unit of applications family/person. 

iv) jSxenptions mainly in line v/ith the i'i^’.tional 
Guidelines, exemption given to plaxitation 
withdrawn. Land, held by educational 
iiistitutions, hospitals, maternity homes 
and orphanages on the commencement of this 
ikCt are exempted. 

v) Compensation for surplus land - Rates of 

compensation payable . are as follov;: Class I 
land Es,900/- per acrej Class Inland P^.750/- 
per acrej Class III land Rs.^0/- per acres 
Class IV land iis,450 per acrej Class V r^.SGO 
per acre; Class-VI - (a) Lands growing crops 
paddy or rabi - Bs.l50/- per acre (b) lands 
classed as tanr - Rs.76. per acre (c) v;aste 
land lis.50 per acre* 

Vi) .Retrospective datei all transfers effected 

after the October 22, 3.959 are to be reviewed* 

IV* Gujarat 

1 * Gujarat /.gricultural Lands Ceiling /*ct, 1960, 
as amended by the Gujarat I*ct 2 of 1974 lays down the 
following provisionss 

1) Level of Ceiling - The level of ceiling 
for a family consisting of- not more than 
five members is as followsi (a) pereniiially 
irrigated land - 4,05 to 7.23 ha (10-18 
acres) depeiidlng upon the class of landj 

(b) perennially irrigated land of private 
sources - o*06 to 7*28 ha (12,5 to 10 acres) 
depending upon the class of land, seasonally 
irrigated land - 6.07 to 10*73 ha (15 to 27 
acres) depending upon the class of land; 

(c) superior dry crop land and rice land - 
8*09 to 14,57 ha (20 to 36 acres) depending 
upon the class of land; (d) dj^y crop land - 
12*14 to 21,C5 ha (30 to 54 acres) depending 
upon the class of land; (e) special drout;ht 
areas - 15*18 to 21,86 ha (37*5 to 54 
acros) depending upon the class of land. 

ii) Definition of the term ’family’; ..where a 
family or a joint family consists of more 
than five members, comprising a person and 
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other five iiembers, coQprlsing a person and 
other ndobors belonging to all or ar.^ of the 
following categories, namely (a) minor son, 

(b) iiddoT; )f a pre-deceased son, (c) minor 
son or uni'-iarried daughter of a pre-deceased 
son, v/herc his or her nothor is dead, such 
familj'’ shall be entitled to hold land in 
excess of the ceiling area to the extent of 
on-fifth of the ceiling area for each ..ie..ibcr 
in excess of five, so hovrever that the total 
holding of the family does not exceed tv.dce 
the celling area; and.in such a case, in relation 
to the holding of such family, such area shall 
be deemed to be the celling area. 

iii) Unit of application - family/porson, 

iv) Exemptionss exemptions have been provided on 

the lines of the suggestions made in the National 
Guidelines. 

v) Compensatiion for surplus lands compensation has 
been fixed on a sliding slab basis varying 
between 200 to CO times the land revenue. 

vi) Retrospective date? January 24, 1971* 

V, Haryana 

1* The.Haryana Ceiling on Land Holdings i.ct, 1972 

as amended upto July 31, 1973,. lays dovm. the follov/ing important 
provisiohss 

i) Level of Ceiling; for a family upto 5 members; 

(a) lands under assured irrigation capable 
of grov/ing at least two crops in a year - 7.25 
ha; (b) land with assured* irrigation capable of 
growing at least one crop in_a year - 10.9 
ha; (c) lands of all other t^ s including land 
under orchards - 21.8 ha; (d) outer liiolt; twice 
the coiling area. 

ii) Fai.iily means husband, wife and their roinor 
children or any one ore more of them, 

iii) Unit of application* famlly/person. 

iv) ' Exemptions mairily in line with the iMational 
Guidelines. 

v) Compensation for surplus land - to depend', 
on the valuation of land* (a) for the first 
10 ha Rs.2000/- to fis.200/- per ha on a graded 
slab bfcsis, (b) foi' the next 20 ha Rs.l730^- to 
Rs.lCO/- per ha on a graded slab basis; (c) 
for tile rei.iaiiiing land from Rs.lOOO/- to Rs.150/- 
por ha on a graded slab basis. 



vi) Retrospective effect: January 24, 1971. 

VI, Himacliol Pradesh 

1, The Hiaachal Pradesh Ceiling on Land holdings 
Act, 1972 lays dovjn the following major provisions: 

i) Level of Ceiling: for a family'upto 5 aombers - 
(a) land with assured irrigation for two 
crops: 10 acres; (b) land v?ith assured 
irrigation for one crop: 15 acres; Cc) othor 
lands including orchard: 30 acres; (d) other 
lands in certain specified area: 70 areas; 

(e) outer limit: twice the ceiling area, 

ii) Definition of the term ‘family*: a family 
consists of husband, wife and upto three 
minor children. 

iii) Unit of application: family/porson. 

iv) Exemptions: iiaainly in line with the National 
Guidelines. Lands belonging to prime^ry 
cooperative societies are exempted. 

v) Compensation for surplus land is 96 times 
the land revenue (including cesses and rates) 
for surplus area upto 10 acres, Cb) for 
surplus area from 11 acres to 30 acres-it is 
75 times the land revenue (including cesses and 
rates): aiid (c) for the remaining surplus land 
it is 45 times the land revenue (including cesses 
and rates)• 

vi) Retrospective date: January 24, 1971. 

VII. Jammu and Kashmir 

1, The Jammu and JCaslimir agrarian Hoforms Act, 1972, 
pi’ovidos the following measures: 

i) The ceiling area moans the extent of land or 
orchards or both measuring 12.50 standard 
acres. 

ii).Family means husband, wife and their minor 
children. 

iii) Unit of application: family/individual. 

iv) Exemptions - orchards subject to payment 
of annual tax. 

v) Componsation for surplus land - based on 
multipio of * cliakla * rate fixed as the 
share of crop payable to the land ovmor on 
the basis of cadastral settlement. The 
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multiple hr.s boon fixed at 20 ti-.aes the chakla 
rate + 5 tiaes to cover cdioinistrative cost* 

vi) j-letrospective dates Septeuber 1, 1971. 

VIII.Karnataka 

1. The Karnataka Land nefoms **ct, 19G1 as anenled 
upto 1974 provides the folloid-ni^ inportant neasuress 

i) Level of ceiling - the ceiling area for a 
person, \7ho is not a nenber of a faroily or 
who has no foionly or for a family, shall be 
ten units provided that in the case of a 
faaily consisting of aore than five rienbers 
the ceiling area shall be ten units plus an 
additional extent of t\7o units for every 
rAor.iber in excess of five, so hov/ever that the 
. ceiling area shall not exceed twenty units 
in t he aggregate. ’’Unit” neans one acre of 
•A’ class land or an extent equivalent thereto 
consisting of one or nore classess of other 
lands as specified in the schedule, 

ii) "Faaily" aeons (a) in the case of an iiidividual 
the- spouse or spouses and their r.iinor sons 
and unnarriod daughters, if any; ^ 
case of an individual vriio has no Spouse, such 
individual and his or her i-ilnor sons and unraarrled 
daughters; (c) in the case of an individual 
who is a divorced person and who has not rei'-iarriod, 
such individual and his ninor sons and unioorriod 
daughters, whether in his custody or not, and 
(d) whero an individual and his or her spouse 
are both -dead, their ainor sons and unnarried 
daughters. 

iii) Unit of application - faivdly/person, 

iv) iaXGiiptions - exeioptions have been allowed to 

plantations (including pepper) and also to lands 
given as gallantry award. Other exeuptions 
are.in the lines of dcticnal Guidelines. 

v) C-oi'-ipensation for surplus land - the aioount 
payable in respect of laxid to bo taken over 
by the State Governaent shall be determined 
with reference to the net annual income 
derivable from the land in accordance with 
thu following scalbss (a) for the first sum 
of Rs.oOOO/- or ally portion thereof of the 
net annual income from the land, fifteen times 
such sum or portion; (b) for the next sum of 
Ps.5,000/-, 12 tines such sun or portion; (c) 
f.or the balance of the net annual income from 
the land, ten times such balance. 
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vi) Date- of iaotrospoctivc effect: 

January 24, 1971, 

IX, Korala 

1, The Korala Land Eoforius •*ct, 1962, 3 3 cl— IGXl^aOcl 
upto hoveinbor, 1972 lays the follovdng ;.iaih provisions*- 

i) Oeilin:; linit* (a) for an individual a ult 
unnarried person or a solo survivin;; aouber 
it is 6 to 7-1 acres; (b) for a faiiily of 
2 to 5 neabers it is. 10 standard acres or 
12 to 16 acres; (c) for a faaily of aoro 
than 5 aeabers it is 10 standard acres 
increased by one standard acre for each 
neaber in excess of five-12 to 20 acres ani 
(d) in the case of any other person-lO standard 
acres - .batveon 12 to 15 acres; and (e) outer 
limit is 20 acres, 

ii) Definition of family - fatilly moans husband, 
wife and their uir-iarried minor children. 

iii) IJ?.it of application - family/porson, 

iv) Exemptions -.exemptions, are .mainly in line 
with the recom-iendations of the national 
Guidelines, However, plantations, private 
forests and land granted to defence personnel 
for gallantry are exempted, 

v) Compensation- much below the market value. 
Generally in the range of Rs,200/- to 
Rsc2000/- per acre. Garden land with arecanut 
plantation - It,3000/- per acre, 

vi) Date of Retrospective effect - July 1, 1959, 

X, Madhya Pradesh, 

1, The Madhya Pradesh Ceiling on Agricultural 
Holdings Act, 1960, as amended upto 1974, lays doim tha 
following r.iajar provisions- 

1) Lov.el of Ceiling * (a) Individual holder.., 

10 standard acres; (b) family of 5 members 
15 standard acres; (c) family of more than 5,,,, 
•dr. 10 standard acres; (1 standard acre = 

1 cere of peroniiially, irrigated land = 

2 acres of seasvonnlly, irrigated' land = 3 acres 
of dry land), and outer limit = 18 standard 
acres. 
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ii) Definition of facdly-- family means husband, 
wife and their iiinor children, if any. 

iii) Ohit of application - fainily/person, 

iv) iilxemptions - r.iainly in lino with the national 
Guidelines. Laxid hold by public trust or 
MdLf: for a religious purpose provided such 
trust or vakf is registered and the entire 
income is appropriated for purposes of such- 
trust or wak f ; and land upto 5 acres used for 
orchard or manso grove foriuing a compact 
block of not less than auch. area as may bo 
prescribed. 

v) Compensation for surplus land - graded on the 
basis of rate of land.revenue per acre as 
given in Schedule h’o. 2 . ■ The amount of 
compensation -payable per acre v/ill vary from: 
fifty tines the land revenue per acre subject 
to a mininiun of r.s .20 Qn case of land whose 
land revenue per acre is He. 1 or less) to 
225 tines plus 20 times the amount by which 
the land revenue per acre exceeds fe.G (in 
case of land whose land revenue exceeds iis.S 
per acre). 

vl) Retrospective date - January 24, 1971. 

XI, Maharashtra 

1 . The Haha.rcshtra i-gricultural Lands (Ceiling on 
Holdings) -iCt, 1361 as modified upto the .ti.pril 15, 1971, 
lays d.o% 7 n the follov.dng main provisions: 

i) Level of Ceiling - for a family upto 5 members 
is, for (a) Class I land - 18 acres,(b) Class II 
land - 27 acres, (c) Class III land - 40 acres, 
or its equivalent plus one-sixth the ceiling 
liiuit.per ever^ member in excess of five, (d) 
outer limit - twice the ceiling area, 

ii) Definition of family - "family" includes a 
Hindu Uiidivided faioily, and in the case of 
other persons, a group or unit the members 
of which by custom or usage, are joint in 
estate.or possession or residence, 

i-il) Unit of applicatiorii - family/person, 

iv) Exemptions - rjaixily in line v;ith the Rational 
Guidelines, Restrictions have been i:.iposed 
on exemptions given to land, held before 
September 26, 1970, by public trust 5 and 
land held by persons for stud farms. 
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plnjrapple # gowshala or breeding of cattle# 
sheep or pigs. Regimental farms approved 
by the State Government are also exempted, 

v) Compensation for surplus land - 55 to 195 times 

the assessment per acre, 

vi) Retrospective date - the date of commencement of 

the Act, 

The Act did not obtain the assent- of the 
president as there were certain variations from 
the Kational Guidelines, It Is understood that 
the Maharashtra Stat^ Government has very 
recently agreed to modify the 7 *ct in lines v;ith 
the National Guide Lines, 

XII, Orissa 

1‘ The Orissa Land Reforms Act# 1960# as amended 

upto 1974# lays down the following main features : 

i) Level of Ceiling is that the celling area In 

respect of a person shall be twn standard 
acres. Where the person is a family consisting 
of more than five members# the ceiling area 
shall be increased by two standard acres for 
each member in excess of five# so however the 
celling area shall not exceed 18 standard 
acres alongv/ith three acres of homestead lands, 

il) Definition of family -'family' means the 

Individual# the husband or wife# and their 
children# whether major or minor# but does 
not include a major married son, 

ill*) unit of application - family/per son, 

iv? Exemption - mainly in accordance v/ith the 

National Guidelines. 

vj Ctompensation for the first 10 standard acres 

is Rs,800/- per standard acre/ for the next 
10 standard acres - Rs,600/- per standard 
acre; fojc tbjo next 10 ^standard acres- Rs.400/- 
per^ standard acre? for-.the jrost -rRs ,200/- per 
•stahdprd aerp/ and^ fo® . teBkS/#-wells # trees and 
structures of a permanent natufo f- Sp.,pGr cent 
®f the mr.rKct value, 

vi^ Date of Retrospective effect - September 2 6# 

1970. 
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XIII, Pun;jab 


1. The Pimjab Land x-tof jras .*»ct, 1972, as aaended by 
the Punjab Land xioforns (iliondr-iGnt) xi.ct, 1973, provides the 
follovilns principal neasuress 

i) Level of Ceiling - for a faiaily of five is: 

(a) land Uiider assured irrigation with 2 crops - 
7 ha 5 (b) land Tander assured irrigation with 
one crop - 11 ha; Cc) barani lands (including 
orchards) - 20,5 ha; and (d) lands of other 
classes including banjar lands - 21,8 ha. 

ii) Definition of Family: family in relation to 

a person means the person, the wife or husband 
and his or her minor children, other than a 
married minor daughter, 

iil) Dnit of application: family/parson. Where 

the number of family members exceeds five,the 
ceiling limit shall be increased by one-fifth 
of the. permissible area for each member in 
excess of five subject to the condition that 
additional lands shall not be allowed for . 
more than 3 such members. 

iv) Exemptions: exemptions provided on the lines 
laid down in the National Guidelines. 

v) Compensation for the first 3 ha of land is 
tvrelve tiraos the fair rent subject to maximuia 
of ns.oOOO/- per ha; for the next 3 ha - 9 times 
the fair rent subject to a maximum of Jb.3750/- 
per ha and for the rema.ining land-six times 
the fair rent subject to a maximum of Rs,2500/- 
pcr Iia. 

vi) Date of iletrospective effect: January 24, 1971. 
XIV, Rajasthan 


1. The fnjasthan Imposition of Ceilings on Holdings 
i*ct, 1973, lays down the following main provisions: 

i) Level of Ceiling - for a family of not more 
than 5 members is as folloi.-s: (a) lands with 
assured irrigation capable of growing at 
least 2 crops in a year - 18 acres; (b) lands 
v;ith assured irrigation capable of growing 
at least one crop a year -27 acres; (c) land 
under orchards - 54 acres; (d) lands other 
than land v/ith irrigation facilities in tho 
fertile zono-dO acres; (e) semi-fertile 
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zone rnd hilly zone in the specified 
district-54 acres; (f) land in seioi-desert 
zone in the specified district -125 acres; 
( 3 ) lanos in desert zones - 175 acres; and 
(h)vmorG the mob'r of members exceeds five, 
i/5th of the ceiling area shall be peineittod 
for each neaber in excess of 5 subjects 
to tifice the ceiling area* 

ii) Family moans tho person, his v/ife and 
minor children. 

iii) Unit of application: family/person, 

iv) iixeraptions* broadly in conformity v;ith 
the national Gtiidelines. 

v) Compensation is to be paid as shown iiit 
tho Table below*- 


For the first 

7.5 acres of 
surplus land 

12 times the 
fair rent 
subject to 
the maximum 
of - ■ 

For the next 
7,5 acres of 
surplus land 

9 times the 
fair rent . 
subject to a 
maximum of-. 

For the rei;iaining 
surplus land 6 times 
the fair rent 
subject to a 
maximum of - 

Per acre 

Per acre 

Per acre 

1 , nehrl Ds. 1600 

Es.1400 

Rs.1280 

2 , chabi Rs.lOOO 

?5.. OCO 

0 

0 

CO 

. 

3, dry (barani land) 

i) fertile zone Rs,500 

Rs. 440 

Rs, 400 

ii) semi fertileJ 

zone 3Rs,300 

n3.260 

Rs. 240 

iii) hilly zone * 

iv) semi desert ' 

zone fis.lOO 

CO 

1 

Rs, 80/- 

v) desert Zone uj,75/- 

Rs. 66/- 

Rs. 60/- 


vi) Jate of retrospective effect - September 26, 
1970 .■ 



Xy • Ift-nil Nadu 


1, The Tarail Nadu- Land heforos (Fixation of Ceiling 
on Land) *fcct, 19S1 as modified upto 1G72 lays domi the 
folloving main provisions: 

i) Level of ceiling: (a) for a family upto 5 

meiabers - 15 standard ra.cres. Outer limit for 
a family of more than 5 merahors - 30 standard 
acres; (b) for an affiliated college-40 standard 
acros; (c) for a high school-20 standard acres; 

(d) for an elementary school - 10 standard 
acros; and (o) students hostel, polytechiiic, 
agricultural school or orphanage-25 standard 
acres* 

ii) Definition of family - family in relation to 
a person means the person, the wife or the 
husband and their minor sons and unmarried 
daughters and minor grandsons and unmarried 
grand daughters whose father and mother arc 
dead* 

iii) Unit of application - family, 

iv) Exemptions: mainly in line v/ith National Guidelines* 
However, (a) commercial un,dcrtahings could 
apply for possession of land in excess of the 
ceiling, (b) land owned for gallantry award is 
exempted for the life tiiae of the awardee. 

v) Compensation: according to the rates prescribed 
in the Schedule HI and in multiples ranging 
from 12 to 9 times the net annual income. 

vi) .Retrospective offset: transfers and sub-divisions, 
since the date of co.'.uencement of the i*ct and 
the publication of final statement a.'.)out 
surplus area i-jill be discharged i.e* 15th 
day of February, 1970, 

XVI Uttar Pradesh 

1* The Uttar Pradesh Impo.3ition of Ceilings on Land 
Holdings .*ct, 1960, as amended upto 1973, lays down the 
follo’.;irig main provisions: 

i) Level of ceiling- for a family of upto five 
members: (a) irrigated land - 7*30 ha, (b) 
unirrigated land-10.95 ha, (c) grovelands - 18.25 ha 
(d) usar lands - 18,25 ha, and (e) unirrigated 
lands in specified area - 18,25 ha. The ceiling 
limit will be increased by 2 ha of irrigated 
land (or equivalent thereof) for oach member 
exceeding five, each adult son of the tenure- 
holder subject to a maximum of 6 ha of such 
additional land. However, the ceiling limit 
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for agricultural degree college is 20 
ha .and for agricultural interiaediate 
college is 12 he of irrigated land. 

ii) Definition of faniily: family neans hinself 
or herself, and his wife or her husba.ia^ 
as the case may be, their minor sons ana 
minor unmarried daughters. 

iii) Unit of application: family. 

iv) i^xeraptions * besides the exemptions as 

outlined in the national Guidelines, lands 
held by. public, religious or charitable 
institutions from before May 1. 1959, lands 
held by registered goshalas up "Do the extent 
prescribed. 

v) Compensation for the bhumldars is 80 timas 
the land revenue or 40 times the hereditary 
rate plus 20 times the difference between 
th^ indie tlnet- rate and the land revenue 
/ ^ for the sirdars and tenants with same 

rights is 20 times the hereditary rate 
plus 20 times the difference oetwoon too 
hereditary‘rate and the land revenue, and 
for the asamis and other tenants vdta 
permanent rights, it is 6 times the rent 
payable by hira. 

vi) Date of Retrospective effect: January 24, 
1971. 

West Bengal 

1. The level of ceiling v/hich was 25 acres Uiicler 

the Vj'ost Bengal Estates Acquisition Act, 1953, has been 
i'oducod under the West Bengal Land Beforms Act, 1955 

as amended upto 1972. Main provisions of the West Bengal 

Land Hoforms Act, 1955, as amended are as follows: 

i) Level of Ceiling: (a) irrigated areas - 

12.4 acres, and (b) other areas - 17.3 acres. 
Allowance nas also boon made for size 
of the family. The aggregate area of land 
for retention may be raised by 1.2 acres 
for each additional member in excess of 
five subject to an overall ceiling of 
17^3 acres for irrigated area and 24 acres 
for other areas. In case of an edult 
unmarried person being sole surviving 
member of tho family, the ceiling limit \;ould 
bo 6,2 acres in ii’rigatcd areas and 8.7 
acres in other areas. 



ii) Definition of Faniily: thc torm *far.:ily' 

includes husband, wife and their raiiior sons 
and unacrricd dau,';htors. 

iii) Unit of application: fanily/pcrson. 

iv) Exemptions: lands ovrnod by religious and 
pharitable institutions have boon brought 
within thopurvi-w of coiling and no such 
institutions, corporations or trusts are 
permitted to retain land in excess of 17.3 
acres in irrigated area and 24 acres in other 
areas. Orchards have also been brought witliin 
the ceiling limit. Orchard with an area 
upto 6,7 acres will not be taken into a^ccount 
5 jidQtoriTiini*ig the ceiling limit, uhoro 

tne land comprised in orchard exceeds this 
limitj the land ovnoor can,retain land 
comprised in orchard to the extent botv/oen 
24 acres and 30.7 acres depending upon the 
size of the family by surrenderin;^ agricultural 
lands. Tanks have been thw 

purvievr of the West Bengal Land xieforms Act, 
1955, 

v) Compensation: 20 to 2 times the net iiicorae 
on a graded slab, 

vi) Date of Retrospective effect: August 7, 1969, 
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agrarian structure i*MD PERSPECTIVE 
1 INTRODUCTION 

67*1«1 Ihe question of agrarian social structure is of 
pivotal significance to any discussion of the pr.;blem of 
recjrganlsation of agriculture. Agrarian social structure is 
conditioned essentially by the extant character of property 
structure on land^ on the basis of which arise a net work of 
production relations which constitute the broad socio-economic 
framework within Which production is carried on. 

67.1.2 Property structure and the production relations 
arising therefrom exercise a decisive influence on production. 

A property structure which promotes parasitism/ through 
multiform e>q>loltation of one section - f society by another and 
causes under utilisation of manpower and inefficient or 
Inadequate use of land/ tends to damage and depress pro luction, 

ft 

On the other hand a property structure which is essentially 
egalitarian in character/ providing opportunities for self 
development to all sec^ons of producers and which ensures the 
maximum utilisation of both land and manpower/ promotes 
proc5uction and raises the agrarian economy as a whole to higher 
levels. 
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2 PRE INDEPENDENCE ixGR/*RIZ-^N STRUCTURE 

67.2.1 We h-"’.ve anr.lySG-l in an earlier chapter the various 
systems of land tenure which governed agrarian society in 
different parts of the country under British rule. Suffice it 
to generalise here that the agrarian social structure as it 
developed under British rule presented a decadent sem’i-feudal 
order with wide ranging inequalities and multiform eaq^loitation 
of the mass of cultivators. Feudal and semi-feudal property 
relations dominated that structure. There was a high degree of 
concentration of land ownership at the top not only in the 
zamindari areas but also in the ryotwari areas, and a very 
large percentage of the actual tillers had either no proprietary 
rights in land or had very limited rights as tenant cultivators. 
The weight of a feudalistic type of landlordism in the prtjperty 
structure was firmly established, more so' in the zamindari areas 
than in the ryotwari areas, but cn the Whole over the greater 
part of the country. Consequently extensive leasing out anvd 
leasing in of land was a major mode of production. The feudal 
and semi-feudal landowners did not constitute a homogeneous 
category. However, despite tliC economic, social, caste and 
cultural differentiations that existed amt.ngst them, they 
maintained their collective class identity by a common pattern 
of eiqjloitation of tenant cultivators, that is extraction of 
surplus in the form of rent. Their Investment in land was very 
meagre, 

67.2.2 Though feudal and semi—feudal relations dominated the 
agrarian scene yet peasant proprietorship constituted a big 
sector of agrarian economy at that time particularly in the 





ryotwari-areas. Tho self cultivating peasant proprietrrs wore 
also far from being a homogenous class. Differentiations 
base! on size of holding^ economic status an.l caste c inposition 
were widely prevalent amongst them. Nonetheless they dovelopeJl 

r 

their collective identity on the basis of a common mode of 
self employment on land. On the whole they constituted a 
social category distinct from the big landowners on the one hand 
and tenant cultivators on the other* iis small and mc'dium 
landowners, they had a depressed economic status as c. mparod to 
feudal and semi-feudal landlords who enjoyed all the status of 
the most privileged class in rural society, 

67,2,3 Under British rule, agricultural labour as a class 
composed of persons, 'divorced from land ownership an-l dependent 
for their livelihood mainly on field labour, did not register 
much growth. Widespread prevalence of tenancy, and subsistence 

farming and general under development of commercialised 

* 

« 

agriculture tended to keep even the lowest strata of cultivators 
tied down to land and obstructed the numerical 'growth of 

f • 

landless agricultural workers, as also the development of an 
independent labour market in tho country side. It can thus be 
stated that the agrarian social structure which developed under 
the British tended to perpetuate a backward and medieval type 
of agriculture which kept In'iian agrarian economy in a state 
of stagnation for -dcca les. In fact it can bo said that the 
agrarian society of that period was so structured as to impe "e 
the development of forces of production, and in particular, 
the productive caj^aclty and enterprise c;f the great bulk of 


farmers. 



3 EMERGING AGR/.R:!y».N STRUCTUI^ 


67.3.1 Against this background ^ne has to take n^Jtc of the 

direction and content of the change in the agrarian s-jcial 

« ( 

structure that has come about since Independence. The essence 
of the present situatic:n is that In^dian agriculture is in a 
stage of transition from a predominantly semi-feudal oriented 
agriculture characterised by large scale leasing out of Ian I 
and subsistence farming to a commercialised agriculture 
increasingly assuming the character of market oriented farming. 
The salient features of this transition are as follows; 

i) Ihe feudal and semi-feudal land owning classes 
. have lost their erstwhile domination over 
mdian agrarian economy as a whole/ though' 
remnants of semi-feudal socio-economic relations/ 
such as sharecropping/ exaction of high rentS/ 
usury/ economic bondage or servitude/ eviction 
of tenants/ social and caste oppression etc. 
still prevail in various parts of the country. 

. The decline in the semi-feudal'istlc production 
relations has fcll<5we 1 the rapid grov/th of 
commercialisation of agriculture and the 
development of money commodity relations in all 
sectors of agricultural economy. 

ii) Accompanying the decline in the feudalistic 

type of landed property/ there has been a marked 
fall in the operated area leased in, that is 
from 35«7n per cent in 1950—51 to 10.70 per cent 
,in 1961-62 (vide Appendix 67,1). If the State-wise 
figures are taken into acc unt/ it will appear 
that the decline in tenant operated area is a 
common phenomenon in all the States. This decline 
is much more duo to resumption of land by the 
landowners, ostensibly for the purpose c f ‘personal 
cultivation' than to acquisition of ownership 
rights by the former tenants un;?.er tenancy reforms. 
Another significant fact is that the smaller 
tenants were the main targets of eviction but that 
evictions in areas of absentee larirllorclism were 
less widespread than in the areas whc*jfe the 
landlords resided in the villages, /although the 
above noted, figures do not reveal the area under 
concealed or illegal tenancy, which is quite 
sizable in many States, yet it cannot bo 
gainsaid that the general trend among all sectiw'ns 
of rural society is towards self cultivation. 
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ill) Stu;lies ma le by the National Sample Survey 

reveal that 64,22 per cent anJ B'l.OS per cent 
of operational holdings Which rcpe^rtcol lease:! 
in area were in the size groups of unto 5 ecres 
(2,02 ha) and upto 10 acres (4,05 ha) respectively. 
But the share of each of these groups in the total 
leased in-area was only 26,78 per cent an 1 49,52 
per cent respectively, /-t the other en l/ the 
percentage of operational holdings in the over 10 
acres (4,05 ha) size group reporting leased in 
area was only 15,92 per cent but the share of 
this group in the total leased in area was as 
high as 50.48 per cent raveallng heavy concentration 
of leased in area among the bigger cultivatirs (vide 
Appendices 67.2 and 67.3). 

Leasing in and Leasing out 

67,3,2 This indicates the emergence and growth of a new type 
of tenancy, which may be called commercial tenancy, which is now 
becoming « noteworthy feature of the agrarian economy. Under 
commercial tenancy, as distinct from the saml-feudal subsistence 
tenancy leasing in of land by the larger landowners from the 
small farmers takes place and such tenancy prevails more in 
areas Where agriculture is technologically more developed. It 
is Common in Punjab and other areas Where the impact of the 
"green revolution" has been appreciable. It is almost absent 
in the eastern region of the country, where agriculture is far 
less developed and where the old type of tenancy still persists. 
This contrast is v/ell reflected-by the data as furnished in 
Appendices 67,4 and 67,5 Which show that small tenants 
cultivating less than 5 acres (2,02 ha) hold about 56 per cent 
of tV]e total leased in area in West Bengal and at the other 
end big tenants cultivating above 10 acres (4,05 ha), hold only 
12.55 per cent of the total leased in area. In Punjab, on 
the other hand, small tenants operating less than 5 acres 
(2,02 ha) hold only 8 per cent of the total leased in area 
while big tenants operating more than 10 acres (4.05 ha) hold 
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about 71 per cent of the total leased in area,' Thus, while in 
West Bengal leasing out by big to the small owners continues, 
in Punjab leasing out by the small to the higher size groups 
has become an Important feature of agricultural tenancy. Some 
studies also reveal that even in West Bengal'the old type of 
tenancy has begun to decline and a shift to commercial tenancy 
is taking place# though at a much slower pace', 

67.3.3 The second important feature of the changing 
agricultural structure in India is the emergence during the 

last two decades or so of a class of modern entrepreneur farmers, 

\ 

who are substantial land holders and cultivate their lands 
through hired labour and with new technique. This class of 
farmers has grown notably in certain well defined areas where 
material factors are favourable for modernised cultivation, 

•They are drawn largely from the ranks of ox- semi-feudal 
landlords, upper strata of ^jrivileged tenants and the bigger 
ryots, money lenders and m.erchants and various other categories 
of substantial landowners, 

67.3.4 Growing commercialisation of agriculture and rise in 
agricultural prices as also improvement in technique have 
strengthened the economic position of this class of big farmers. 
Who have also been the main beneficiaries o'f governmental 
expenditure on agricultural development. They have to a large 
extent dominated and controlled credit institutions. It is 
this class which has been treated as the main custodian of thie 
"green revolution". 

67.3.5 The third major feature of emerging pattern of 
socio-economic relations in India is the persistence of the 
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numerical weight of petty peasant proprietors, who contribute 
the bulk of labour force needed for agriculture. Ihis mass 
of small and marginal peasants along witih a sizable number of 
middle peasants constitute the vast base of Indian agriculture, 
giving Indian agrarian economy the general'character of a petty 
peasant proprietor economy. This big mass of petty peasant 
proprietors has grown over the last few decades under the 
Impact of various influences. Including the uecay of scm-f-feudal 
relations, growth of commodity production and development of 
market economy, changes in proprietary rights as a result of 
land reforms etc. This class of peasant proprietors is 
becoming more and more market oriented and has developed 
powerful urges for adopting better methods of cultivation and 
for securing more inputs, credit and Irrigation facilities. As 
a class or a category of small and medium cultivators who have 
not much weight or social Influence in rural socle'ty, they 
have hitherto failed' to secure adequate means to improve their 
methods of cultivation, 

67.3,6 The biggest obstacle in the path of development of 
this great mass of peasant pjroprictors is the paucity of land 
in their possession. They dominate the agrarian scene 
numerically but their weight in the joreperty structure is far 

t 

less. In fact one of the major negative features of agrarian 

transition in India is the continued concentration of land in 

the hands of tlie upper strata of rural society. Agricultural 

property structure has not yet undergone any radical change, 

* 

corresponding to change in methods and'modes of production 
and technological improvements which have created big prospects 
of more intensive and remunerative cultivation. The various 
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ceiling laws have not yet reduced^ in any appreciable measure» 
the prevailing concentration of land ownership at the tup. The 
"green revolution"/ with all its positive aspects has in a v/ay 
enhanced the disparities in property ownershio Which exist in 
Indian villages. 

Concentration of Land Holdings 

67.3.7 Concentration of land has not undergone any perceptible 
change during the last two decades. The lUghth and Seventeenth 
rounds of National Sample Survey (NSS) data, as shown in 
Appendix 67.6 provide comparable figures for ownership-holding 
and leased area, 

67.3.8 Ihe Ellghth refund of NSS shows that 74.21 per cent of 
households owning only 16.77 per cent of the area belonged to 
the size group below 5 acres (2.02 ha). The corresponding 
figures according to the Seventeenth round were 71.95 per cent 
and 19.99 per cent respectively. At the other end of the scalo/ 
2.64 per cent of households owning 28.05 per cent of area 
belonged to the size groux^s above 30 acreas (12,14 ha) as 
revealed in the data of the Eighth rovind. The corresponding 
figures according to the Seventeenth round were 2,25 per cent 
and 22,91 per cent reax^ectively, As regards operational 
holdings, holdings below 5 acres (2.02 ha) in size were 70.71 
per cent in number accounting for 16,79 per cent of the area 
operated according to the Eighth round. The same size group 

in the Seventeenth round accounted for 61.69 per cent of tlie 
holdings and 19.18 per cent of the area. The holdings above 
30 acres (12,14 ha) in size accounted for 2,72 per cent of the 
households and 27,19 per cent of the area according to the 
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Eighth round# Ihe cnrrgjapnnf^-f r >^J-P^■gTTr»<»p-A r!nr>r »^1 pg 
Seventeenth r'UarKi wpre ^^21, per cent, and 23-*65 per cent* 

67*3,9 The Agricultural Census 1970-71 has furnished some 
relevant data. But Its methodology prlma facie differs from 
that of the Itetidnal Sample Survey and as such the two sets 
of.data may not be comparable* The data regarding operational 
holdings In the AgriculturaX-Census 197(^71 have been regrouped 
as under: 


1) 

below one hectare 

- marginal holdings. 

ii) 

one to two hectares 

- small--ho'l ding s, 

ill) 

two to four hectares 

- semi medium holdings 

Iv) 

four to ten hectares 

- medium holdings. 

v) 

ten hectares and .above 

- large holdings. 


67,3,10 Ihe Agricultural Census data reveal that the marginal- 
holdings (upto one hectare sise)- account for 51 per cent of the 
holc:llngs of the country operating only 9 per cent of the area. 
The marginal and small holdings taken together acccnint for 70 
per cent of ,the total holdings and the area operated by this 
size group is only 21 per cent. The semi-medium holdings 
constitute 15, per cent of the total holdings-accounting for 
18,5 per cent-of the operated area. Medium sized holdings 
account for 11 per cent of the total holdings with 30 per cent 
of the total area. Lastly/ the large holdings constitute 
hardly 4 per cent of the total holdings but the area operated 
by them comes to 30,5 per cent* Appendix 67,7 shows the 
absolute number and area of operational holdings of different 
size groups and percentage distribution of operational holdings 
and operated area In different size• groups,. 
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67«3*11 Thus as many as 69*6 per cent of operational holdings 
within the size group upto 2 hectares cover only 20*9 per cent 
of land* On the other hand 15*2 per cent of operational 
holdings of tlie size groups of 4 hectares and above command as 
much as 60,6 per cent of the operational area, Ihe 
concentration of land in the hands of the more affluent farmers 
therefore continues to be Intact as will be evident., from the 
Table 67*1 below: 


Ihble 67*1 


Distribution of the Number, of Operational 
Holdings and Area Operated# 1970-71^ 


Size of operational 
holding (ha) 

Number of 

operational holdings 

Area 

operated 

{’000 ) 

Per cent 

(^000 ha) Per 
cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

less than 1 

35,682 

50*6 

14, 545 

9.0 

1,0 - 2,0 

13,432 

19*0 

19,282 

11,9 

2,0 - 4,0 

10,681 

15*2 

29, 999 

18.5 

4,0 - 10,0 

7,932 

11,3 

48,234 

29,7 

10.0 and above 

2,766 

3,9 

50,064 

30.9 

all sizes 

70,493 

100*0 

162, 124 

100*0 


67*3,12 So far as leasing in of land is concerned, the All 
India Report on Agricultural Census, 1970-71 indicates that 
tenancy being a sensitive subject, land records may not reflect 
the position as it exists. Doubts have been expressed in 
certain quarters that land records do not give accurate 
information about the tenancy position* The Report further 

1* All India Report on Agricultural Census, 1970-71 

P*26» New Delhi, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, 
Government of India* 
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states that although steins were taken to bring the. records 
up to date in regard to tenancy, it is possible that oral 
leases might not have been recorded. The data given by the 
Agricultural Census 1970-71 on Distribution of Holdings 
according to Tenancy Status are furnished in Appendix 67.8. An 
analysis of the data reveals that of the holdings taken wholly 
on rent 70,12 per cent of the holdings upto the size group of 
2 ha leased in only 36,91 per cent of area, while 7,48 per cent 
of holdings of the size group 4 ha and above covered 40,03 per 
cent of the leased In area. Of the partly owned and partly 
tenanted category, 53,06 per cent of holdings of the size 
group upto 2 ha covered 14,37 per cent of area while 25,08 per 
cent of the holdings of the size group 4 ha and above commanded 
68,29 per cent of land. Leasing In by the affluent farmers 
is, therefore, still a predominant phenomenon, 

67,3,13 Another outstanding development in Indian ai^iCariac 
structure during the last two decades or so is the rapid growth 
in the number of agricultural labourers Who are largely landless 
and are dependent for their livelihood mainly on the sale of 
their labour power. This class on a rough estimate constitutes 
about 30 per cent of th4' agricultural population in the 
country and contributes about 40 per cent of the labour force 
needed for agriculture. The bulk of this class is drawn 
either from those small or tiny peasants Who have been uprooted 
from the soil due to various economic or non-economic 
compulsions, or from the class of semi-feudal tenants, 
sub-tenants, sharecroppers, etc, who have been denied any 
right in land and therefore compelled to sell their labour 
power under adverse conditions. 
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67.3.14 A small section of this class still owns tiny idiots 

of land but even these they are continuing to lose because of 

economic coinpunctiops. It is only a small percentage of this 

class which is actually employed on big modernised farms 

because of the limited number of such farms and the relatively 

small employment potential provided by them* The great bulk • 

of agricultural workers are employed as casual labourers in 

* 

or.around their own villages on the holdings of bigger 
landowners, rich and middle peasants and for certain operations 
even on the holdings of small peasants, A section of them 
leases in tiny plots of land frc»n bigger landowners and works 
partly as sharecroppers, A sizable section of this class is 
still subject to various types of economic bondage and social 
oppression. The features of Indian agrarian economy reveal 
the existence of three distinct sectors of Indian agriculture, 
co-existing but also contending with each other, 

67.3.15 The first sector which is the youngest of the three 
is the developed sector of modern entrepreneur farming. It 
comprises the area under self-cultivation by big modern 
farmers as also the area cultivated by sections of rich 
peasants who are resorting to new methods and techniques. 

This sector is based pcimadly on the capitalist mode of 
production, with employment of wage labour, investment of 
capital, use of machinery and scientific inputs for the 
purijose of commodity production, and the landowner plays the 
role of an entrepreneur as in industry^^. This sector is the 
main beneficiary of governmental i^lans and projects for 
agricultural development and exercises a considerable measure 
of influence and control over agricultural prices. The green 
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revolution represents a high wat^Jr mark of this sector. It is/ 
hovjGver/ necessary to note that even this sector cannot be 
called a "pure" capitalist sector^ inaatnuch as those who 
dominate it/ excepting a small section/ combine capitalist 
forms of production with various remnants of pre-capitalist 
forms/ such as leasing out parts of their land on rent/ 
sharecropping/ lending money and grain on usurious rates etc. 

In fact/ the capitalist sector in Indian agriculture is in 
varying stages of development and it still retains certain 
birth marks of pr»^c«»pit4li8t modes of production, 

67,3,16 The second sector comprises the area under 
self-cultivation by marginal/ small and medium land-ovming 
peasants who have developed out of the old ryotwari or zamindari 
systems of land tenure having acquired ownership rights under 
provisions of various land reform laws* In this sector 
production is based primarily on family labour/ though the 
upp.cr strata of this sector occasionally hire in agricultural 
labour for certain limited pjrocesses while the lower strata 
hire themselves out often as agricultural labourers. Thus, this 
sector is composed of self employed peasants whose production/ 
though market oriented/ is still primajdly for family consumi^tion 
and is therefore largely in the orbit of subsistence economy, 

T^iis sector is generally ignored in the matter of State aid 
and has derived only marginal benefits from the green revolution. 
It has hardly any capital resource of its PWn and is largely 
in the grip of usurious money lenders and yets meagre benefits 
from institutional credit agencies. Moreover/ this sector 
is the worst victim of price oscillations and is obliged to 
resort to distress sales of its produce, it would be no 
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exaggor^tion to state that this peasant sector v^ic.h 
comprises numerically the overwhelming majority of owner- 
cultivators and covers the largest area under any single 
mode of farming is generally speaking in a state of 
semi- st agn r^ti on, 

67.3.17 The third sector is that which is still mainly 
under the domination of feudal or semi-feudal landlordism. 
This sector is the oldest of the three, and is in a state 
of disintegration and decay, it is composed of vast areas 
of land under cultivation by sharecroppers and various 
other kinds of tenants and sub-ten-ants who have no 
proprietary rights in land, no security of tenure, no 
share in the various aids .and inputs distributed by the 
State and who are still subject to various forms of feudal 
and semi-feudal exploitation such os rack-renting, usury, 
bondage and caste and social oppression. 

67.3.18 The present day agrarian economy of India 
represents a transient and unstable equilibrium between 
these throe sectors which are in a state of constant 
competition and conflict with one another. 



4 FUrj.'US COURSE 0? DTIVELOPMEMT 

o7.4,l The question of tho future structure of Indian 
ci,.rar.ian economy and the path of its dcveloji^nent is a n: 3 ttcr 
of ..rimary concern not only for ^.e peasant and agricultural 
./orkers# but for the entire nation. It is a question affeptinr 
the future of the entire national economy, 

67,4,2 Historically three alternative paths of dovelor-nicnt 
arc posed before Indian agriculture. They ares 

1) development on the linos of modern large 
scale capitalist type of farming as is 
Prevalent in USA and some of the West 
Sarqpean countries# 

ii) development on the lines of cooperative 
and collective faming with no private 
ownership in land as is prevalent in USSR 
and other socialist countries; and 

iii) development essentially as a peasant propric-tor 
econcxny based on private ownership in land 
supplemented by cooperative and collective 
entcrj'rise and institutions. 

Wo shc.ll examine hero briefly the objective possibilities of 
thes- three alternatives before Indian agriculture, 

6/.**,3 The first alternative, that is, largo scale mechanised 
capitalistic farming has, under the present socio-ccononic sot 
ui-, very limited scope for dcvclorjnont. There are various 
constraints which make it virtually impossible for Indian 
agriculture to tread that path. The comparatively 
Un -ot -icveloped character of Indian economy as a Whole imposes 
s_rious restrictions on such a course of dcvolo].ment, 

67.4.4 Ihe money-commodity relation or What may be described 
03 production for the market. Which constitutes the essential 
b. .-is for capitalist tyx^o of production, is inadequately 
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developed in India, Nor is it likely to develop very rapidly 
in future under the present socio-cconoir.ic setup in tiiC 
ccuntryci lo, Tlie cverwhclining majority of the landov.r.i:.;; 
peasants have a deficit econory. In a-Mition to that they cro 
overburdened with heavy usurious debts which eat up a good part 
of their annual product often leaving them not enough even for 
family consumption, 

67,4,5 Despite all 'the commercialisation of agriculture that 
has been going apacO/ nearly 60 per cent of the total 
agricultural produce is still for direct consurr^tion and only 
about 40 per cent goes to the market, I'lajor part of this 60 
per cent is consumed by small peasant producers and the bulk of 
the marketable surplus comes from tlic sector under big 
landovmers and rich peasants. The proportion of the marketed 
i:^ro:luce is low enough/ but what is even more significant is the 
fact that there is consi lorable gap between the value of the 
produce which ultimately goes to the market and the money fund 
that ultimately comes back to the producers' sector in the 
villages. Out of the total value of his product/ the j^easant 
has to discharge his liabilities in respect of interest/ rent/ 
taxes/ etc. Evidently therefore capital accumulation in the 
villages is very meagre. It can be said that nearly 80 per 
cent of the agricultural hc.uscholds have no savings worth the 
name for investment. Of the remaining 20 per cent of the 
heusohelds/ about 15 per cent who constitute rich and midflle 
peasants/ have precarious savings dependent on the correlation 
of production and prices every year. Their contribution to 
t.v- t..;tal GCipital resources generated in agriculture is small, 
Ino r^„; :_iniriy 5 pier cent of the rural households who belong to 
ids big.jcr landovming classes, and especially those who have 
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rcsc;rted to ir.o^lern metliods of production/ have consi lor-iblG 
savings/ but not all of their savin;;s are canalise 1 into the 
a. riculturcl rcpro^hjctlvo sector. A good part of it is not 
being used for agricultural i:)roduction but is being diverted 
to non-agricultural purpiosos in the urban sector. 

67.4.6 Tnus, of the total capital resources generated in 
agriculture/ which in absolute terms are themselves meagre/ only 
a small fraction is ploughed back into the repro.ductive sector 
of agriculture. The innumerable small and marginal farmers 
whose economy has to bd improved rapidly need considerable 
caiiital investment. Ihe diversion of funds to develop 
largescale mechanised farming which does not take into account 
the requirements o'f the vast multitude of the rural population 
is neither socially justified nor ecrnomically sound, 

67.4.7 A still more difficult and extremely complicated 
socio-economic i^roblem is as to how the land is to be "cleared 
up" for largescale modem farming in India, The clearing up 
can be done cither by n ormal processes of small owners* being 
ousted by big landowners through economic competition or by 
non-Gconomic methods of subjugation/ coercion/ forcible 
ejectiTicnts etc, of the former/ for the purpose of carving out 
large farms. Neither of these two courses of action is 
feasible or desirable un.ler Indian conditions/ where there is 
an extremely heavy populc tion i^ressure on agriculture. Besides/ 
there is an alarmingly large size ef land hungry and lanv-Jless 
peasantry Which is living under conditions of chronic 

unomi, I'.'ymcnt and undorempli. yment. As indicated earlier/ the 
entire agricultural economy in India is numerically dominated 
by small and marginal peasant proprietors,’ Under this 
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sccio-GConorr.ic setup it is very difficult to 'clear up' land 
for devolo'ping big capitalistic farming as was done earlier in 
certain countries of Europe. 

67.4.8 Tl’ie second alternative pose I before Indian agriculture 
namely that of developing on the lines of total cooperative 
and collective farming is also subject to serious limitations 
of a s_cio~economic and political nature in India today. It 
is true tliat in an agrarian ec.momy dominated numerically by 
po:;r and marginal farmers^ the iDrinciple of cooperation can and 
should be applied to agriculture on the basis of well defined 
priorities particularly for the purijose of unleashing and 
promoting the prolucticn enterprise of small land holders. 

But this does nc.-t mean that the entire agrarian structure has 
to bo geared up to the exigencies of a total and absolute 
cooperative an .1 collective system. Historically speaking such 
a system has emerged cut of sc.cial and i^olitical revolutions 
v/hich have transformed the entire national economy in the 
direction of socialised ownership* of property and productive 
resources. Such revolutions have been invariably accomijanicd 
by the establishment of a power structure v/hich has ensured the 
maintenance anol co-ntinuance of socialised property and 
production relations based on it. A transformation of this 
nature stipmlates far reaching changes in the psychology 
and attituv'les cf the prop^erty owning peasantry regarding 
i-rivata c.iwnership and enterprise. 

67.4.9 The scicio-econcraic and j;olitical conditions as they 
exist today in India ere yet far from having attained that 
sca.ee or: -development, N^r can we visualise the possibility 
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vjf a material and mental transformati^m of this nature in the 
foreseeable future, 

67.4.10 Under these cenditions while it would be helpful to 
introduce and apply the cooperative i^rinclple to certain v;ell 
defined areas of agricultural onteri^rise. It woul l net be 
correct to try to impose the system of cooperative an 
collective farming on the entire range of agricultural prodUcrtion, 
Any such attempt may dislocate the existing processes of 
agriculture witliout creating the sanctions for the emergence of 

a better agrarian setup, 

67.4.11 It would no doubt help production if the i^rinciple 

of cooperation is apjjlied on a big scale for providing certain 
essential services to the mass of peasants such as irrigation# 
mechanisation/ sui^ply of inputs# credit# marketing etc, Di this 
respect the process of co; operation should be level ope from 
the base upv/ards# priority being given to 'the requirements of 
the jjoor# marginal an 1 mi l He peasants, 31i fact it can be said 
that the ej^ansion of cooperative scnvice is a key requisite 
for increasing production pv^tential at the grass roo^t level, 

A concerted national dorivc for this purijose with adequate 
financial resources to support it would go a long way towards 
r^:.generating Indian agriculture, 

67.4.12 Ccoi:!er'’,tivc farming by small and middle peasants# 
dene voluntarily# should be a'lequately helped and encouraged. 

It should i^articularly be promoted in areas Where landless 

and marginal farmers are settle d on newly colonised lan Is or on 
blocks of surplus land released <after the imposition of 
ceilinr.; on land holdings. 
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67•4*13 State farms would be the proper tyi^e of organisation 
for largo tracts of land roclaimol and brought under specialised 
types of cultivation in low population density areas. They 
should specially be developed as largo seed farms, cattle 
breeding farms, plantations and other sp’ocialised farms. The 
role of the State farms and mechanised farms will be tv7o fold; 
viz, (a) engaging themselves in innovative enterprises^ and 
(b) p roduclhg crops which require heavy investment outlays and 
have long gestation period. Plantation crops come un lor this 
categ.'ory, 

67.4.14 The third alternative before Indian Agriculture is to 
levolop as a strong and well balanced peasant proprietorship, 
strengthened and supplemented by ccK.porativo and joint 
enterprises in specific areas of production. Ibis C'..urso of 

love-lopment is the most desirable and has to be consciously 
planned and promoted. The policy should be to establish an 
agrarian system in which the immense labour power of 
self-employed, peasantry is fully utilised for agricultural 
growth. It is now a recognised fact that given the necessary 
conlitiens, small farms are no less efficient than largo farms. 
In fact quite often their returns are higher. Besides, labour 
productivity in big mechanised farms is generally lower than in 
small x'oaaant farms. Recent farm management stuflies in 
different parts of tlie- c;.untry corraborate this fin cling. 

67.4.15 Although the self-empl.eyed x^easantry constitutes the 
bacr-beno of the present agrarian structure and provides a vast 
r^serv(;ir of labour i^owcr, the structure as a whole is weak 

. r. d unstable because of a seri..'us imbalance between distribution 


f landed prox^erty and labour ijov/or. This imbalance has to bo 
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rar:lically correctCLi thrcu-jh the prc>pcr enforcement of verious 
lan;l reform lews and such economic ievolopment measures as 
woul l strengthen the, occnomic i^osition of th.e vast mass of 
Working peasantry end thereby ensure a balanced and stable 
grov/th of the entire agrarian economy. 

67.4,16 In terms of policies and institutional changes the 
development of a healthy and growing structure of peasant 
proprietorshij) necessitates the following measures: 

i) Firstly, all remnants of feudal and semi-feudal 
land relationships should be abolished. This 
question is intimately connected with the 
persistence of relations of domination and 
subjugation inherited from the past and the fact 
that a large area of land is still in the hands 
of semi-feudal landlords who continue to exploit 
the working peasantry in the traditional v/ays 
such as sharecropping, rack-renting, evictions, 
wage bondage, usury, caste and social op;.rossion 
etc. In many regions the excessive pressure of 
population on land, economic backwardness, absence 
of other avenues of employment, meagre development 
of modern agriculture, lack of industries etc, 
are helping the continued persistence of 
semi-feudal relations. The real solution of this 
problem lies in the breaking tip of feudal and 
semi-feudal landed estates which arc still being 
maintained by various illegal c^Bvices, This 
necessitates the effective enforcement of ceiling 
laws and distribution of the surplus amongst the 
landless labourers and marginal farmers, 

ii) Secondly it calls for the adoption of firm 
positive measures to prevent the future, 
accumulation of landed property in the hands of 
the rural rich, 

iii) Thirdly it requires the iirplementation on a 

countrywide scale of such plans, projects and 
programmes of agricultural development as would 
promote to the full, the production initiative 
and capacity of the mass of tillers of the soil, 
by providing them with cheap, adequate and 
timely credit, i^roper irrigation, necessary 
fertilisers, high-yielding seeds, modern 
implements and all otlier inputs for efficient 
intensive cultivation. This can be done in 
various ways including cooperative enterprise. 
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iv) Fourthly it calls for a racdcal transforination of 
the structure- of the agrarian market with such 
controls as would ensure a remunorativo and 
stable iprice to tl-io ’producer and protect him from 
exploitation by ;r.-erchant capital through price 
manipula tions• 



5 RBCOiMt-ENDElD STRUCTURE 


67*5*1 The basic objectives of a pTogrammo of land reforms 
in India should be to break up the traditional stranglehold 
of the big landed interests, to abolish parasitism on land to 
put an end to the landlord tenant nexus which is at the root 
of many socio-economic evils in the agricultural sector, to 
strengtlien the overall economic position of the mass of jpoasant 
producers and to creatfe sanctions for the development of a 
healthy and dynamic agrarian society* To this end, tlio 
existing scheme of land reforms shall have to be amended and 
reoriented in the following direction* 

Tenancy Reforms 

67*5*2 In view of the fact that the scheme of land reforms 
is committed to the principle of abolition of intermediary 
interests, the idea of continuance of tenancy under a private 
owner is dncmolo^ui* The ijrlvatc owner who rents out land 
today is undoiibtedly an intermediary and as such does not fit 
into the fundamental jDattern of land reforms* It is, therefore, 
high time that tenancy roft;rms should be directed towards tho 
stage cf finally breaking up the landlord tenant nexus* 

67*5*3 Absentee landlordism vhich is a source of parasitism 
in agriculture should be discouraged and ultimately curbed* 
Agriculture should be treated as a family occupation cf tho 
i:'easant cultivator and not as a source of subsidiary unearned 
income* In a normal j^oasant proprietor economy absentee 
landlor-iism should find no place* 

67.5*4 It is generally acceiitcd in principle that there 
Should be no leasing out or leasing in of land* Tho 
brea::ing up of tho landlord tenant nexus, however, shall have 
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t;.. be 1 no v/ith aor^tpiln quolificati. ns. Under the present 
man-lanv:: ratio existing in In 'J.a/ tenancy as such cannot bo 
t-'b'.lly banned, Ebqr.orience has shov.’n that wherevob Such an 
ovorall ban has been imp*.., 3 o il, it has lo.?. to the einerpcnce <..;f 
concealed tenancy with all its attendant evils. Hence until 
such time as socic—econc.'mic develcp-mcnt in the country brinrs 
ab'. ut a radical change in man-land ratio and creates 
possibilities of transfer of population from the agricultural 
to non-ayricultural sectors c.n a big scale, tenancy shall have 
to be ]verrnitted in a restricted form and shall have tr be 
strictly controlled and regulated. 

67.5,5 Leasing out of land should be permitted only in the 
cases of marginal farmers as defined in various governmental 
assistance i^rogrammes, Ihe period of lease should not be less 
than three years at a time, renev;able with mutual consent. 

The lease in every case should be written and the landowner 
should be obliged by law to .^ive rent receii^t. Landowners in 
no case should be allov/ed to resume land before tlie ex;,;iry of 
tlie lease and eviction of tenant from land during the lease 
g eriod should be i-rohibited by law. Redress of any grievance 
of the landowner should be through the court of lav; by means 
ocher tlian the eviction of tenant from land. In case of any 
eviction, the onus of proof should lie on the landowner, 

G7,5.G All tenants of landowners excepting such landowners 
as ^ osses land upto a marginal holding, should be vested with 
X;roprietary rights and simultaneously declared ipso facto 

ovmars on a date to be specified by the State Governments 
proviled that disabled i..ersons, minors, widows and army 
personnel are given some concession, the nature of v;hich may 
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be decided by State Governments, Ibis revision shall not 
to those cases where a big.jer landowner has leased in 
land from a smaller landovmer, 

67.5.7 Leasinij in of land by bi^ landowners from small 
landovmers should be discouraged. In any case ceilinj limits 
should be made applicable to operational holdings as has been 
done in the case of ownership holdin-js, 

67.5.8 Ihe evil effects of the right of resumi tion have been 

noted earlier. In some of the States, the time limit for the 
right of resumption has expired and the right has ceased. But 

in some regions it is still continuing. It is necessary that 
excepting in the case of marginal farmers the continuing right 
of resumption should be annulled forthwith, 

67.5.9 Concealed tenancy should be detected during the annual 

checking of the fields, preferably with the cooi era tion of the 
local land reform committees. In case of concealed tenancy 
Where a landlord tenant nexus is clearly established, the 
tenant should be recorded as an occupancy tenant, 

57.5.10 Sharecroppers who have hitherto not been treated as 
tenants should be recognised and recorded as tenants and given 
all 'due protection as such, 

67.5.11 'Voluntary surrenders* have generally been used to 
cover up forcible and illegal eviction of tenants. Such 

surrenders should not be accepted as valid unless they are 
certified as genuine by an appropriate authority. Even in the 
case of a genuine surrender, the land surrendered should not 

r€:vert to the landowner but should vest in the State to be 
allotted to any other eligible person. 
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67.5.12 The definition of ‘personal cultivation' which has 
hitherto enabled the landowi^ier to exercise the ricjht of 
resur.iption/ should be changed in a manner as to prevent absentee 
landov;nc;r to exercise the ri^ht of rcsun;>tion under ^that earb. 

67.5.13 Despite the fixation of rent in most States on the 
lines recommended under various plans, higher rents still 
prevail in many parts of the country. Such rents should be 
curbed and controlled through the intervention of local revenue 
authorities and the system of issuing rent receipts should be 
strictly enforced. Tnc tenant should be entitled to remit 
their rents through moneyorders or to deposit them in tehsil 
courts. 

67.5.14 The prices at which tenants have been given the op tion 
to purchase ownership rights, have been, on the whole,, on the 
hijher side, with the result that in several States, the number 
of tenants who could actually purchase the ownership right fell 
far short of the total eligible persons. This was due' 
i^rimarily to their inability to pay the purchase price. It is 
essential that the xDurchase price should bo reasonable and 
wherever higher rates i^revail, the prices should be levelled 
down. In any case, the x>i^ice should be much below the market 
price. The tenant should bo helped by the State to purchase 
ov/nership right with credit given either directly by the 
Government or by financial institutions, 

67.5.15 Tenancy legislation cannot be .jjroperly implemented 
under conditions where there are either no land records or 
••'.-ore the existing records are highly defective. Therefore, 
it is i.'perative that the preparation of land records should 
be given the toi-i most priority in -the Whole scheme of 



enforcement of land reforms* Tenants/ tenants-at-will and 
sharocroi-iiers should hii and y-roi'jerly identified and 

their names recorded forthwith. Proi)e‘r administrative 
inachini^ry should be established to keep the records uy-to-datc. 
Pass books showin-j the status/ land ownership/ ri_.hts in land 
and other particulars of each cultivator should be issue 1 to 
him by the local land revenue authority for use as an oificial 
and permanent record, 

67.5.16 In view of th._ fact that a large number of tenants 

t 

have been evicted durin_ the last fev/ ycars/ in anticipation 

» 

of the new land reform measures some administrative machinery 
should bo C'stablished to consider the ap^^.eals of evicted 
tenants for reinstatement, Tlio example of Ba-tai Disputes 
Boards of Bihar can provide the administrative pattern for 
this purpose. 

Ceiling on Land Holdings 

67.5.17 The p^rovisions of the earlier ceiling laws did not 
make any appreciable dent in tlie concentration of land 
o\/nc-rship. The now ceilinej laws enacted as per 'national 
Guidelines' arc devised to achieve the objective of 
substantially reducing the present inccjualities in land 
holdings. It is nov/ necessary that the present ceiling 
legislation should be enforced effectively and with despatch. 
The present ceiling limits are adequate from all considerations. 
Any attempt to lower tlic ceilings further may create 
uncertainties in the minds of mid-lie and big farmers which 

m-y undermine psroduction. Tine pjresent celling limits should 
be deemed to have been laid down on a long-term basis and 
should not be disturbed for a sufficiently long period to 
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encourage investment in land and production in agriculture, 

67.5.18 It iS/ however# necessary to take firm measures 
against ficticious and benami transfers which have been 
deliberately effected by big landowners during the last fev^ 
years in order to circumvent ceiling legislation. To this end 
the following measures are r'ocomir.ended, 

57.5.19 Where it is detected that any big landowner has 
deliberately indulged in illegal and benami transfers in 
anticipation of ceiling legislation tiie State Government should 
hold a proper enquiry into such transfers with the assistance 
of popular land reforms committees. If on enquiry it is found 
that the transfers were made purposely to evade the provisions 
of ceiling laws# the land so transferred should be vested in 
the State after the imposition of some penalty on the 
transferor, 

67.5.20 Where there is prima facie evidence that fictitious 
coo;;,)orat.lve farming societies have been organised with a view 
to concealing the surplus land# such cooperatives should be 
subjected to proper investigation and enquiry, 

67.5.21 Where many partners have been shovm in a holding# but 
tlie holding as a whole is under single management# such cases 
also should be carefully scrutinised in order to find out 
v/hether the partners concerned are real or fictitious, 

67.5.22 In regard to exemptions# tliere is a case for the 
continuance of exemption for existing plantations in respect of 
tliG actual area planted with a max-gin for replacement plantings, 
~Mt i lantations should be defined clearly so that in the name 
cf v.l'hitetions agricultural and forest land interspersed • 
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within tlie boundaries of tl-ie area which is utilised for other 
X^urposGS or kept fallow does not escape the provisions of tlie 
law. Land held by agricultural universities or agricultural 
research centres shoul 1 also be excrap^ted from the operation 
of coiling laws, 

67.5.23 Ihere are many water tanks particularly in tiie 
eastern region of the country to v/hich ceiling laws do not 
sppiy snd the State Government exercise no control over thea. 
These tanks are not boiiig used x^roperly either for irri..;cition 
or. for pisciculture. It is essential that the Governiucnt 
Should take control of tJTOse tanks for propjer utiJ.isr.tion of 
\7ater for irrigation or pisciculture# as the case may be, 

67.5.24 In regard to land held by trusts or institutions used 
for religious# charitable or educational x^urposos# it v;ould 
not be proper to give them a blanket exeirption because a lar^ie 
number of such institutions ^md trusts are fictitious or have 
been deliberately created to evade ceiling laws. Some of them 
arc not being used for the x5urx;ose which on pax^er tliey profess 
to serve. It is advisable that arable lands held by such 
tn:sts and endowments should be brought under the ceiling lav/s, 
Piarthermore# ceilings should also be made apxjlicable to 
forests and water areas held by such institutions. In tlie 
case of bonafide Institutions# which may suffer seriously 
because of ceiling limits# adequate financial arrangements 
should be made by State Governments in the form of annuities 
for their .continued functioning, 

67.5.25 Consolidation of holdings has often led to largoscale 
ev.lstion of insecure tenants. Land reforms should therefore 



; r^-ccdi ccncoliJtition of holdings to protect the interest of 
ter.c.nts ani sharGcroi>pcrs, 

Dietrinution of Sarx^lus Land 

67.5.26 Tlie most important objective of fixation of ceilinj- 

on land holding is to distribute tl^G surplus land. Opinions 

differ as to v/hether priority should be givon to landless labour 

or to small peasants owning less land tlian a minimum holding in 
/ 

order to make such holdings viable. There is enough force in 
the argument that it is not only important to fix a ceiling on 
land holdings# but it is also important to fix a floor so tiiat 
as many peasants as possible have atleast a small operational 
holding. However# in the conditions of Indian agrarian ecoiiomy 
today# certain fundamental realities have to be borne in mind# 
namely# (a) massive landlessness; (b) serious lack of 
employment possibilities) and (c) the subsistence of almost 
half of the rural population below the poverty line. 
Implementation of a workable floor either on individual 
ownership or individual holding is more difficult than 
implementation of ceiling in viev; of the much larger numbers 
involved to whom land# however small in extent# is a source of 
employment and relief from destitution. Hence for a long time 
to come a floor on ownershix; cannot be applied. In the 
distribution of surplus land it becomes imperative# tliereforo# 
to give priority to the lan-iless agricultural population# 
particularly belonging to Harijan# Tribal and other backward 
corn; .unities# Ihe aim in this respect should be to provide the 
l:'r>^est number of landless people dependent on agriculture widi 
a small piece of land for subsistence* The small owners v/ho 
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(jw.t together for joint farraing s';-cul’I be given ^'rcfor-atial 
asei.ctence by the State. 

31,5,21 It is furtl-iorinoro rcGcni:;’.ei: le.3 that in fa .- -'k: ctor of 
distribution of surplus land/ first priority should be ;;ivcn 
to tiiose landless persons v/hO/ in any capacity/ arc ;.lrc.. .V 
tilling that land. In the process of implementation of 
coiling and demarcation of surplus land/ the interests of tfic 
er.isting tenants should be duly safeguarded. The protection 
already enjoyed by the tenants through the existing lav; should 
not be allov/ed to be •disturbed or taken away, 

67.5.28 Where such surplus land is available in large blocks/ 
tl;e allobnont of land to cooperative societies consisting of 
eligible beneficiaries as defined above should be encouraged, 

67.5.29 The sur-plus land should bo allotted to the 
beneficiaries on the specific condition that they would not be 
permitted to sell or mortgage those lands to any private 
individual. If at any time a beneficiary wants to leave the 
profession of cultivation/ the land held by him v;oul d revert to 
t?ie Government, The beneficiaries should enjoy perm^cfTt and 
heritable rights in the lands concerned, 

67.5.30 The State Government should also set up; spjocial 
institutions through which a<dequate credit and otlier inputs 
should be made available to the eillottees for tlic development 
of the assigned lan^ds. 

Legal Hurdles 

67.5.31 Tlie inclusion of land legislation in Schedule IX of 
the Constitution has undoubtedly curtailed prolonged 
liti':iatj.on and consequent undue delays in the enforcement of 
ceiling legislation. 
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57.5.32 From a perusal of the reports already received from 
the States, it appears tl'iat the follov;incj points recur in a 
larrje number of Writ Petitions: 

i) The provisions of tho ceiling laws arc 

inconsistent with those of Articles 14, 19, ane 
31 of the Constitution. 

ii) Ihcre is alleged discrimination contemplated 
under the laws between the major sons and the 
minor sons as well as major daughter^ unmarried 
minor daughters, 

iii) Ihere is arbitrariness in tho definition of the 
word 'family*. 

iv) The specification of a date for declaring 

subsequent transfers of land for the purpose of 
determining the size of the holding has been 
claimed to be artificial, arbitrary and 
discrimina tory, 

v) The basis for classification of land is open 
to question. 

vi) Rates of compensation are varying and belov; tl-je 
market price, 

vii) The law concerned is a legislation on personal 
law of the right of ryot and cannot cone under 
the scheme of agrarian reforms, 

viii) The mortgaged land should not be included witi:iin 
the permissible area since it is not held by the 
landowner. 

Prohibition of transfer in anticipation of the imposition of 
the coiling and prohibition of jjartition of land and 
restriction of suits for specific performance of contract have 
slso boon challenged, 

67.5.33 The above list represents substantive leg^al points on 
v;hich land reforms have been challenged. In addition, some 
land r.-form lav/s have been challenged on grounds tiiat they 
iirpingc upon the details of die procedures laid down for 
er;forct'nr,ent such as (a) the manner of computing standard acre; 
(b) tiio manner of submission of returns; and (c) preparation 
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and submission of draft statements showing land witliin tlio 
ceiling and. surplus land, 

67.5.34 It is essential that the law makers of tlje country 
should take due cognizance of all legal hurdles that exist today 
in the path of implementation of land reforms as indacated 
above and take nocessairy stops to remove them. 

Implementation 

67.5.35 Effective implementation is a vital asx^ect of ceiling 
legislation which involves a nijimber of complex administrative 
processes. In the past# celling legislation has suffered not 
only because of certain political and economic constraints but 
also because of a very inadequate and inefficient administrative 
machinery for enforcing it. That the existing administrative 
machinery has generally failed to prevent the evasion of 
accepted laws and has been functioning largely in collusion with 
the vested interests, specially at the village and tehsil 
levels, is a fact beyond dispute, Tlie existing district civil 
and revenue Courts can not properly discharge those functions 
being already over burdened v;ith other kinds of litigation. 

The existing system of managing the work through district civil 
and revenue Courts causes unnecessary delays, makes justice 
costly and often dispensations of a doubtful nature. These 
courts are' far away from tlie villages and the poor man is 
generally at a cUsadvan-tage while appearing bexore them. Such 
courts are also not in the proper know of relationships and 
hap'^enlngs in the Siel<5. The establishment of special iUnerant 
courts to hoar cases in the villages of their origin or in 
u,o closeby townships would e! 5 >edlte work and servo the ends 
. In such cases village panchayats or local land 


of justice 
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reforms commit.'tG.es can directly heli^ tlio peasants in their 
litigation against the landlords, 

67,5.36 A restructuring of tho entire adininistrativo machinery 


for the enforcement of land reforms lav;s is now extremely 
necessary. We recommend that land reform administration should 
be separated from land revenue administration and special land 
reform agencies composed of hand picked officers with proper 
training# ability and dedication to the cause bo setup, 

67.5.37 The success of land reforms furthermore calls for 
coor lination between the various depar tinents concerned with 
rural development and planning. The nev/ land reforms agency 
should in addition to. effective implementation of land reform 
measures# be responsible for such coordination as is necessary 
to enhance the overall economic well being of the beneficiaries 
of land reforms, 

67.5.38 Since enforcement of ceilings under the present 
ai'fninistrative setup is a highly time consuming process, it is 
essential that judicial formalities should be curtailed by 
confining the scope, of appeals to two stages and by reducing 
the period of draft and final publication of records, 

07.5.39 Implementation of ceiling lav/s is seriously obstructed 
eithur because of late submission of returns or submission of 


wrong returns by the landov/ners. This weakness can be rectified 

to Some extent by providing for suitable penalUes for late or 

v/rong submission of returns, it is# therefore r-eo 

# wiv_iOEore# recomrnwnaea tUae 

such States as have not yet pr,>vl.3ed for adequate penalties m 
unis respect should do so as early as possible, 
o7.s..ic Ehqjerleneo has shown Oiat land reforms cannot bo 
lmr.le,-aor.ted properly without popular cooperation and support 
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at all levels* In the f.ci'.ds of the officials alone 

±:ri.leinontation tends t^ -jet bofjeecl in the quaginiro of cfficial 

rcutine* It is, tleeref .;ro, essential that popular sup or vis ...ry 

cuTimittees should be constituted at all levels. Central, St^-te, 

district and village, consisting cf pccples* representatives 

including the beneficiaries, officials and e3q)erts to exercise 

vigilance on the implementation cf land reforms* These 

coriimittees can provide not only an overall direction tv- the 

process of refortas but can also help in their speedier and i.v re 

effective implementsticn. In a supervisory setup of this 

nature, the village level coiramittee can exercise the most direct 

and iiamediate influence on the work of In^lementation* The 

formation of such committees at the village level is, tlicrefore, 

essential* These committees should be vested with certain 

statut'.ry powers particularly in regard to inspection of rec>.rds 

and sites, collection of evidence, measurement of areas etc, 

and their recommendations should receive due weight. ITiosc 

Gomifiittees should also be provivled with essential secretarial 

assistance* 

Conclusion 

67*5*41 In Conclusion, v;o would like to stress that the above 
mentio'ned recommendations if effectively implemented would go 
a I'.ng way towards creating a social structure \vhich can 
liberate Indian agriculture, in a large measure^; from the 
Shockleys of a medieval type of agrarian economy. Indian 
agriculture has to be put on the high road to development as a 
robust and dynamic system* This is not meJBly a technological 
task. It is a task which implies far reaching changes in 
property relations and socio-economic setup of rural India* 

'xdic central objective is to enable the vast mass cf cultivators. 
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whose production potentialities arc being wasted tv.'day, to 
C-Hibino in full measure their manpcvjer '.;ith modern tochJ* lo 

diat the whole agrarian ec.'noiriy rises rapic31y to over hi. her 
levels. The green revolution has troach the threshold of 
the humble cottage dweller, Tliis can be done through a process 
-.f dovel^gment in technique linked up witli the creation >.;f 
:r,aximum scope for its utilisetiton by the great mass of working 
peasantry. That the Indian agriculture has a bright future is 
a matter on which there can be no two opinions. Very few 
c untries in the v;crld have such magnificent natural resources 
and such immense manpower. The task is to combine these two/ 
in a scientific and planned manner in order ensure maximum 
production v/ith the largest measure of social justice. Land 
reforms have to be directed essentially towar.<is the realisatio'n 
of that goal. 



6 SUIlM^iRY OF RECOi-S'ErJIfi.TIONS 

67*6,1 The main reccmmcnslations made in this chapter are 

given below: 

1* Tenancy reforms should be 'directed towards the 
stage of finally breaking up the landlord tenant nexus* 

(Paragraph 67*5*2) 

2* Agriculture should be treated as a family occupation 
of the peasant cultivator and not as a source of subsidiary 
unearne'd income* In a normal peasant proprietor economy 
absentee landlordism should find no place* 

(Paragraph 67.5*3) 

3. There should be no leasing out or leasing in of land* 
The breaking up of landlord tenant nexus shall have tc- be 
done with certain qualifications* Until such time as 
socio-economic development in the country brings about a 
radical change in man-land, ratio, tenancy shall have to be 
permitted in a restricted form* 

(Paragraph 67*5*4) 

4* Leasing out of land should be permitted only in the 
cases of marginal farmers* Ihe period of lease should not be 
less than three years at a time, renewable with mutual consent* 
Tne lease should be v/ritten and the landowner should be 
obliged by law to. issue rent receipt* Landowner should not be 
allowed to resume land before the e:<piry of the lease* 

Sviction of tenant during lease period should be prohibited* 
Redress of any grievance by the landowner should be thr-ough a 
court of law* In case of any eviction, the onus of proo;f 
Shi uld tie on the lan-downer* 

(paragraph 67*5.5) 

2.53 
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5. All tenants of landcwncrs i^ossossin.-;' Icn : vor 
marginal holdings should bo vostod with proprietary rights and 
declared owners from a date to be sj^ecified by the Stoto 
Governments prt)vlded that disabled persons/ minors/ widows and 
army perscnnel are given some concessions v^hich may be decided 
by the State Governments. This provision shall not apx^ly to 
those cases where a bigger lanviovmer has leased in land from 

a smaller landowiier, 

(Paragraph 67.5.6) 

6 , Leasing in land by big landowners from small landowners 
should bo fiisc.-uraged. Ceiling limits as in ownership holdings 
should bo made aijplicable to operational holdings as well, 

(Para graph 67,5,7) 

7« Excepting in the case cf marginal farmers the 
continuing right of resumption should be annulled forthwith* 

(Paragraph 67,5.8) 

S. Cc nccalcd tenancies should be detected, where the 
landlord, tenant nexus- is clearly established in cases of 
concealed tenancies/ the tenant should be recorded as an 
occupancy tenant, 

(Paragraph 67,5.9) 

9, Eharecropi^jers shc uld be recognised and recorded as 
tenants and given all due protocti-on, 

(Paragrap-ih 67.5,10) 

10, 'y. tluntery surrenders* should not be accei^ted as 

valid unless they are certified as genuine by the appropriate 
autl-aority. Even in the Cc.se of a genuine surrender the land 
‘-h-^uld revert to the landovmor but should vest in the State 



and be allotted to any other eligible person. 

(Paragraph 67.5.11) 

11 . Ihe definition of 'personal cultivation' should be 
changed in a manner as to prevent absentee landowners from 
exercising the right of resumption under that garb. 

(Paragraph 67.5.12) 

12. Rent exceeding the recommended level should be curbed 
and controlled and the system of issuing rent receipts should 
be strictly enforced. The tenants should be entitled to remit 
their rents through money orders or to dejiosit them in tehsil 
courts, 

(Paragraph 67.5.13) 

13, It is essential that the price of piurchaslng ownership 
rights by the tenants should be reasonable and Wherever higher 
rates x-^tevail, they should be levelled down. The price should 
be much below the market price. The tenants should be helped 
to purchase ownership right with credit given either directly 
by the Government or by financial institutions, 

(Paragraph 67.5.14) 

14, It is imperative that the preparation of land records 
sh-.uli be given the top most priority for enforcement of land 
reforms. Tenants, tenants-at-will and sharecroppers should 
be promptly and properly identified and their names recorded 
fcrtliwith. 

(Paragraph 67,5,15) 

15o Some administrative machinery should be established 
to consider the appeals of the evicted tenants. The example 
of Batai Disputes Boards of Bihar can provide the arlministrative 
pattern for the purpe se. 


(Paragraph 67,5.16) 
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16* Ihe new celling lav;s enactcl as per 'Natl nal 
Guidelines' are devised to achieve the objective C'f 
substantially reducing the present inequalities in land 
holdings. They are adequate from all considerations and have 
been laid down on a long term basis. It is now necessary 
that they should be enforced effectively and with despatch, 

(Paragraph 67.5,17) 

17, 'Where it is detected that any big landowner has 
deliberately indulged in illegal and benami transfers in 
anticipation of ceiling legli-Slation ^ho State Government 
should hold proper enquiry into such transfers with the 
assistance of popular land refoiins committees. If on enquiry 
it is found that the transfers wore made purposely to evade 
the provisions of celling laws/ the land so transferred should 
be vested in the State and a penalty imposed cn the transferor, 

(Paragraph 67,5, 19 ) 

18, Fictitious cooperative farming societies organised 
with a view to concealing the surplus land should be subjected 
to ];.roper enquiry, 

(Paragraph 67,5,20) 

19, Cases, where many partners have been shown in a 
holding but the holding as a whole is under single management, 
should bo carefully scrutinised to find out whether the 
partners are real or fictitious, 

(Paragraph 67 , 5 . 21 ) 

20, It is necessary to exempt plantations in respect of 
the actiaal area planted with a margin for replacement plantings. 
But 1 lontetions should be defined clearly so that agricultural 
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and forest land interspersed within the boundaries of a 
plantation do not escape the provisions of law. Also land 
held by agricultural universities or agricultural research 
centres should be exempted from the operation of ceiling laws. 

(Paragraph 67.5.22) 

21. The Government should take control of the water 
tanks to Which ceiling laws do not apply for proper utilisation 
of water either for irrigation or for pisciculture as the 

case may ba» 

(Paragraph 67.5.23) 

22. Religious, charitable and educational trusts should 
not be given a blanket exemption in regard to land held by 
them. Arable lands held by such trusts and endowments should 
be brought under the ceiling laws. Jbrthermore, ceilings 
should also be made applicable to forests and water areas 
held by those institutions. In case of bonafide institution. 
Which may suffer seriously because of ceiling limits, 
annuities for their continued functioning may be paid by the 
State Governments. 

(ParagraiDh 67.5.2 4 ) 

23. anforaement of land reforms should precede 
consolidation of holdings to protect the interest of tenants 
and sharecroppers. 

(Paragraph 67.5.25) 

24. In view of the specific socio-economic conditions 
obtaining in Indian agrarian society, viz,, (a) massive 
landlessness, (b) serious lack of emplo^mient possibilities, 
and (c) subsistence of almost half the loopulation below the 
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poverty line, the application of a floor on ownership holdings 
would not be possible for a long time to come* 

(Paragraph 67*5.26) 

25. the distribution of surplus land priority should 
be given to landless agricultural population, particularly to 
the Barijans, Tribals and those belonging to backward 
communities, who, in any capacity, are already tilling the 
land. The interests of the existing tenants on surplus land 
should also be duly safeguarded in the process of 
implementation of ceiling laws. The protection already 
enjoyed by the tenants on surplus land should not be disturbed 
or taken away, 

(Paragraphs 67,5,26 & 67,5,27) 

26. Allotment of land to the cooperative societies 
consisting of eligible beneficiaries should be encouraged 
Where such surplus land is available in large blocks, 

(Paragraph 67,5.28) 

27. Surplus land should be allotted to the beneficiaries 
on the specific condition that they would not be permitted to 
sell or mortgage those lands to any private Iridlvldual, If at 
any time a beneficiary wants to leave the profession of 
cultivation, the land held by him should revert to the 
Government, Ihe beneficiaries should enjoy permanent and 
heritable rights in land, 

(Paragraph 67,5,29) 

28. The State Government should setup special institutions 
through Which adequate credit and other inputs can be made 
available to tiie allottees for the development of the assigned 
lands. 


(paragraph 67.5.30) 
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29, It is essential that law makers of the country should 
take due cognizance of all legal hurdles that exist now in 
the path of Implementation of land reforms and take necessary 
steps to remove them. 

(Paragraphs 67.5.31 to 
67.5.34) 

30, Effective implementation is 0 vital aspect cf Ceiling 
legislation. The existing district civil and revenue courts 
cannot properly discharge those functions being already 
overburdened with other works. The establishment of special 
itinerant courts to hear cases in the villages of their origin 
or in the closeby townships would expedite work and serve the 
ends of justice, 

(Paragraph 67,5,35) 

31, Land reform administration should be separated from 
land revenue administration and special land reform agencies 
composed of hand picked officers with proper training, ability 
and dedication to the cause be setup. 

(Paragraph 67.5.36) 

32, The new land reform agency should, in addition to 
effective implementation of land reform measures, be 
responsible for coordination between the various departments 
concerned with rural development and planning as is necessary 
to enhance the overall economic well-beina of the beneficiaries 
of land reform. 


(Paragraph 67,5.37) 
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33. judicial formalitioa should be curtailed by confining 
the scope of appeals to two stages and by reducing the period 
of draft and final publication of records, 

(Paragraph 67.5.38) 

34. To ensure speedy implementation of celling laws, 
suitable penalties for late or wrong returns should be laid 
down in such States as have not yet done so. 

(Paragraph 67.5.39) 

35. It is essential that popular supervisory committees 
should be constituted at all levels/ Central/ State/ district 
and village/ consisting of peoples representatives including 
the beneficiaries/ officials and e^qjerts to exercise vigilance 
on the implementation of land reforms. Iheso committees 
should be vested with certain statutory powers particularly in 
iperegard to inspection of records and sites/ collection of 
evidence/ measurement of areas, etc, and their recommendations 
should receive due weight. These committees should also be 
provided with essential secretarial assistance. 


(Paragraph 67,5.40) 



APPS'TDIX 67.1 

(Paragraph 67.2.1) 

Percentage of Leased~in Area in Inc).ia‘' 

Year Source of data Holdings reporting Operated area 

land leased-in Icased-in 

__.. 2 .__ 


1950-51 

agricultural labour 


35.70 


enquiry2 



1953-54 

9th round national 
sample-survey3 

39.95 

20.34 

1960-61 

16th round pational 
sample survey^ 

27.33 

12.53 

1961-62 

17th round national 
s'ample survey^ 

23.52 

10.70 



1. P.C.. Joshi : Land Reforms and Agrarian change in India 

and r^istan since 1947, 1970, Institute 
of Economic Growth, Delhi. 


2. Government of India, 'Unistry of.Labour, Delhi 
Agricultural Labour. How They, v^ork and Live. Essential 
statistics, All India Agricultural Labour Enquiry, 
1950-51, p. 72, Table IT. 

3. The 'National Sample Survey, Eighth Round, July, 1954 - 
April 1955, Nq. 30, Report on Land Holdings. The 
Cabinet Secretariat, Government of India, p.21 

4. The National Sample Survey, No, 122, Land Holdings 
Enquiry (Rural)', Sixteenth Roupd, July 1960-June 1961, 
Ihdian Statistical Institute, Calcutta, P»24 and p,27. 

5. The National Sample Survey, No, .146, Land Holdings 
Enquiry (Rural)-Seventeenth Round September 19-51 - 
July 1962, Indian Statistical’Institute, Calcutta, 
p. 31 an.d p* 35. 
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APffiNDIX 67.2 


(Paragraph 67.2.1) 

All India Percentage Distribution of 
Operational Holdings Reporting Land 
Ovmed^ Land Leased-in by Size-Class of 
Operational Holdings. 1. 


Size class of operational 
holdings(acres) 

Ffercentage of 
distribution 

of all oper-^ 
ational noldings 

Percentage 
distribution 
holdings repoi 
ing different 
catepories 
Owned 

up to 


0.49 

8.55 

7.99 

0,50 

- 

0.99 

3.58 

0.42 

1.00 

- 

2.49 

21.94 

22.03 

2.50 


4,99 

22.62 

22.85 

5.00 

- 

7.49 

12.34 

13.05 

7.50 


9.99 

6.96 

7.04 

10.00 

- 

12.49 

5.05 

4.99 

12.50 

- 

14.99 

2.90 

2.94 

15.00 

- 

19.99 

3.75 

3.76 

20.00 

- 

24.99 

2.29 

2.31 

25.00 

- 

29.99 

1.31 

1.34 

30.00 


49.99 

2.18 

2.22 

50.00 

- 

above 

1.03 

1.06 

All sizes 



100.00 

100.00 


1 The National Sample Survey, Land Holdings Enquiry 
(Rural), 17th Round, September 1961 - 
Ho.146, p.39 Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta 
(Taken from P.C. Joshi, Land Reforms and Agrarian change 
in India and Pakistan since 1947, 1970, Institute of 
Economic Growth, Delhi). 

1 hectare = 2.47109 acres. 
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A PIE NDIX 67.3 


Cf^agraph 67.2,l) 

All India. Percentage Distribution of Land 
Owned and.Land Leased-In by Size Class of 
Operational Holding .1. 


Size class of Percentage Percentage distribution of 

operational distribution area operated under different 

hoi ding (acre 6) of. area.. categories __ 

operated owned lecsed-in 


up to 


0.49 

.32 

0.29 

0.54 

0.50 

- 

0* 

.95 

0.85 

1.79 

1.00 

- 

2.49 

5.59 

5.27 

8.31 

2.50 

- 

. 4.99 

i2.32 

11.37 

16.14 

6.00 

- 

7.49 

11.73 

11.35 

13.22 

7.50 

- 

9^99 

e.97 

'3.90 

9,52 

10.00 

- 

12.49 

3,25 

3.23 

8,40 

12,50 

- 

14.99 

5.95- 

5.98 

5*67 

15.00 

- 

19.99 

9.58 

9.75 

8.12 

20.00 

- 

24.99 

7.39 

7.57 

5.83 

25.00 

A 

29,99 

5.30 

5,37 

4.75 

30.00 

- 

49.99 

12.05 

12.38 

9.29 

50.00 

-• 

above 

11.60 

11,98 

0.42 

all 

sizes 


100.00 

100,00 

100,00 


1. The National Sample Survey, Land Holding Enquiry (Rural), 
17th Round, September 1961 - July 1062, No.146,p.43, 
Indian Statistical Institute, Calcutta. (Tal:en 
from : P.C,Joshi, Land reforms and Agrarian change 
in India and Pakistan since 1947, 1970, Institute of 
Economic Growth, Delhi) . 




APPEI'IDIX: 67,4 


(I^agraph 67,2,2) 

Percentage Distribution of Number of Operational 
Holdings Heporting Land-leased- in and also of 
Area Leased-in hy Size Classes of Operational 
Holdings, 1. 


Size classes 

-.Punlab 

. West Beneal 


Number Area 

Number Area 


lesa than 5 25,22 

a,09 

72,44 

5<3,30 

acres 





5 - 

10 acres 29,62 

22,14 

22,49 

29.15 

10 - 

20 acres 29,62 

37.21 

4.64 

10.24 

20 and 

above 16.04 

33.56 

0.43 

2.31 


1* National Sample 'Survey, Land Holding Enauity 
(Rural), 17th Round, State-wise Tables, Indian 
Statistical Institute, Calcutta.(Taken 
from: - P.C , Joslii.. Land Reforms and Agrearian 
change in India and Pakistan since, 1947, 1970, 
Ihstltute of Economic Growth, Delhi! 
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APKITDIK 67.5 


(Riragraph 67,2 .2 ) 

Rsi'centage Distribution of Operational Holdings 
Reporting .Oiimed ianci and also of Area ovmed by 
Size-Classes of Operational ■loldiiigs. 1. 


Size Classes _ ‘FUrLlab’ __ West I^ngal 



Number 

Area 

Number 

Area 

less .tbai^ 

35.87 

7.81 

74,07 

3S.29 

5 acres 





6 - 10 acres 

25.12 

16.26 

18,61 

32,74 

10 -20 acres 

24.80 

30.99 

6.07 

20.87 

20 acres and 

14.21 

44.94 

1.25 

8.10 


above 


1 Noti nal Sample survey: -Land Holdings Enquiry (Rural) 
17th Round 1960-61, Stote-wise-Tabloa, Ipdian 
Statistical Institutes Calputta. . (Taken from:- p.c. 
Joshi, Land Reforms and Agrarian change in India and 
Pakistan since 1947, 1970, institute of Economic 
Gr v.th, Delhi). 


APPENDIX 67.6 (ftiragraph 67.2,7) 

Cumulative Ftercentage Distribution of (a) Number of Ownership 
Holdings and Area '>mod and (b) TTumber of Operational Holdings 
and Area Operated (Eighth and Seventeenth rounds of N S S ) 1 
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AFFB-IDIX 67.8 

(Paragraph 67.2.17) 

All India Distribution of Holdings According to Tenancy Status^ 
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68 

consolidation op holdings 
1 introduction 

68.1«1 One of the major causes of low agricultural 
productivity particularly in India Is the fragmentation of 
holdings. It involves two processes of sub-division and 
fragmentation. Once the process of fragmentation begins, it is 
accentuated with each succeeding generation* In other words, 
excessive fragmentation is the result of the influence of the 
social structure that creates too great a demand for the limited 
area of land by popuiLation largely dependent on it. This is due 
to the system of private law and custom which encouraged ”. 
progressive sub-division. Land consolidation in its broadest 
sense always plays an important part in any programme for 
increase in productivity. Consolidation of holdings is today 
of major interest in many countries engaged In efforts to 
Improve their agrarian structure and they have to face problem 
caused by excessive sub-division and fragmentation. .J.though 
the Importance and urgency of the problem has been recognised 
long back, legislative action to meet it has been fairly recent, 
68,1,2 Successive five year plans have laid stress on the 
Importance of the programme of consolidation as well as 
integrated area development. The First Five Year Plan 
recognised the experience in consolidation of h^!£iings in 
Punjab, Madhya Pradesh and Bombay and suggested that it 
should be expanded and pursued with vigour. In the Second 
Five Year Plan it was suggested that consolidation of 
holdings should be undertaken as a task of primary importance 
in the agricultural programme in national extension service 
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blocks. The Third Five Year Flan recommended that in view 
of the limitation of the trained persoi^el it would be desirable 
to.concentrate consolidation work in areas which were already 
receiving irrigation or were likely to come under irrigation. 

The Fourth Five Year Plan recognised that consolidation had been 
an important factor in the agricultural development of Punjab, 
Haryana and Uttarr Pradesh and, therefore, tte programme should 
be pursued vigorously in, other States also. Iftider the Fifth 
Five Year Plan, it is stipxilated that in areas wheipo land 
consolidation is undertaken, the land; of small holders, the 
surplus land and the Government waste, land, available for 
distribution, to new assignees shoxild,,be consolidated in compact 
blocks.. SuCh a scheme will facilitate the adoption of a policy 
of directing the flow of future public lnvestm.ents in irrigation 
and land development exclusively for the benefit of the under¬ 
privileged. 



2. iiXmiENCE.IN INDIA.AND ABHOiJD 
Ebcperlenee in India 

68.2.1 Land Consolidation in India had its begimings in 
the attempt to stop or restrict/Subrdivision of fields and to 
prevent fragmentation. The Settleiaeni Department-of Isombay 
decided in 184-7 not -tor recognise-or enter plots .-i. certain 
area in the revenue records in the hope that this denial of 
recognition would eltalnite fragmentation,and ensure•continuance 
of compact sizable plots. ^Simultahepusly it;was also decided, 
without the introduction of any legislative measure, th,it the 
name of” the eldest son would. be entered in, the record of rights. 
The revenue authorities failed to secure statutory sanction 

for the above two very far reaching measures of reform with the 
result that Civil C-burts not ehJLy. continued to decree succession 
according to'personal law but also allowed- and enforced 
partition between claimants and .heirs. : The ^orders were, 
therefore, subsequently withdrawn and. also fragments and tenure 
holders came to be recorded is before. 

68.2.2 For the first time in India consolidation of two 
villages one in -Jaipur and the other in -Biiaspur - was taken 
up in 1905 at the initiative of the.Commissioner of Chhatisgarh 
in Central Provinces. ' W..'H. . Moreland ^ the famous economist and 
administrator wrote in 1'912 that "very great economy would 
result from a redistribution df-l-and giving each cultiv.ator a 
compact dfea around hts house, each field of which would be 
constantly under his eye and within the reach of domestic 
manure supply." In 1917f the All .Indian*Board of Agriculture 
asked the provinces to investigate with the help of 'Registrar 
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Cooperative Societies and to adopt remedial measures for 
prevention of fragmentation. l»ftaen the Hoyal Commission on 
agriculture presented the fleoort in 1928, corl'elation hstveeti 
prevention of fragmf.;ntation and consolidaticn had already been 
established since it expressed the view that the only 
effective means for prevention of fragmentation was to 
consolidate holdings. 

68 . 2.3 Punjab tbok the lead in starting voluntary consolidation 
through cooperative consolidation societies which were set up 
under the Cooperative Societies Jtet .1912 and the work was 
started in 1920. Owing to the limited application, the scheme 
being restricted only to the consenting members and because of 
the voluntary nature of the transactions and the escape clause 
for abrogation after four years, not much headway was made. 

United Provinces also took up the scheme through cooperative 
societies but with very little progress. When this sporadic 

and diluted experiment was started .in Punjab, the princely 
State of Baroda took the bold step of enacting a law for 
consolidation of holdings in 1920, but unfortunately it 
appears to have remained only on the Statute Book since no 
records of its implementation are traceable, 

68.2.4 Less than a decade later the Central Provinces 
becaiiie the pioneer in British India to enact the first 
legislative measure with the basic rudiment of land 
consolidation through voluntary effort. The Central Provinces 
Consolidation of Holdings Act 1928 defined consolidation of 
holdings as the redistribution of all or any of the land in 

an estate or part thereof so as to reduce the number of plots 
in the holdings. .Where persons holding more than two-thirds 
of the area in a village apolied, the whole village was to 
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be bound by their request. The provisions of the ^ict were 
first extended to districts Durg, i^aipur and Bilj.spur of the 
Chhatisgarh Division and subsequently the ^t WiS applied to 
the entire province. 

68 . 2.5 Punjab Consolidation of Holdings .ict, 1936 
was the next and three years later came the Iftiited Provinces 
((up) Consolidation .ict, 1939* While the Punjab ^t provided 
for voluntary consolidation based on the agreement of all or 
a majority of the occupants of the village, the UP Act 
introduced a certain element of compulsion. If one-third 
occupants holding as much area applied, it was upto the 
Collector to decide if the village would be put under 
consolidation operations and once the proclamation was made, 
no option to withdraw was available. The Punjab Act did not 
make any provisions for prior revision of the records but the 

UP Act required revision of records to precede consolidation. 
Participation of the people was envisaged in the constitution 
of -i^.vlsory Committee to assist the Consolidation Officer in 
Punjab but there was no such provision in UP In both the 
provinces costs were to be ajyportioned between the province 
and beneficiaries and recovered from the tenure holders 
concerned, 

68.2.6 The provisions of the UP Act came into force 
in January 19^ and the scheme of consolidation was 
introduced in Saharanpnr, teerut, Bulondshahr, Wuzaffarng,gar, 
toradabad, Bijnor, .:igra, Fatehpur, Btawah, Allahabad, Sitapur, 
Behraich and Ballia. However, little headway was made and 
the scheme became unpopular owing to lack of public support. 

The officials entrusted with the project became indifferent 
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and xiltimately the project was withdrawn in 19^7* Between 
19 ^ and 19 ^ 7 , however, a total of 6004 villages were brought 
in the scope of consolidation and an area of 183,000 hectares 
was reported to have been consolidated. But there was no 
fruition as no trace of any improvement was discernible when 
the work of compulsory consolidation was taken up about eight 
years later. In the case of Punjab also the passing of the 
Act made no impact on consolidation by cooperative societies 
and the work that began in the twenties continued until the new 
Act was passed after Independence. 

68.2.7 Jammu 4 Kashmir Consolidation of Holdings Act 

was enacted in 1940. The Act followed more or less the 

pattern of Punjab Act 1936. In Kerala and the former I'ladra^'ft'ovlnce 

consolidation cooperative societies were set in 1936 

after the practice of Punjab and U P but the scheme was soon 

discontinued on the grouhd that as long as succession laws 

allowed fragmentation, consolidation would not be worthwhile. 

However, voluntary consolidation did not make much headway 

because of traditional reluctance of tenure holders to part 

with their holdings even though it was advantageous to them. 

After Independence, compulsory consolidation replaced voluntary 
consolidation in almost all the States where agrarian reforms 
had already been undertaken. State after State vied with one 
another to hasten enactment of such measures but barring 
three or four of them there was little interest shown in 
their implementation. Bombay passed its Act in 1947, Punjab 
in 1948, Uttar Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh in 1953, 

Bajasthan in 1954, West Bengal in 1955, Aidhra Pradesh and 
Bihar in 1956, kadhya Pradesh in 1959, Assam in I960, Jammu 
1 Kashmir in 1962 and Mysore (now Karnataka) in 1966. 



Gujarat and Maharashtra adopted the Bombay Act of 19^7; 

Haryana continued to follow the Punjab Act after this new State 
was carved out in 1966. Tamil Nadu and Kerala have not 
adopted any measures for the consolidation of holdings. The 
Orissa Act was passed in 1972. States such as iirunachal 
Pradesh, Meghalaya# Manipur, Nagaland and Tripura have 
enacted no measures so far. Delhi has adopted the Punjab Act 
but the other Ibion Territories have taken no measures so far. 
Experience in other Countries 

68.2.8 Consolidation legislation is most highly developed 
in some countries in Europe and Asia* Prance, West Germany 
and Netherlands have of late considerably revised their 
legislation on the subject. Denmark, Sweden and Switzerland 
on the other hand have a long tradition of consolidation. 
Belgium also adopted in 1956 an Act on the statutory 
consolidation of agricultural holdings. In most of the 
European countries, cijnsolidation of holdings forms part 

of the over-all framework of agrarian measures and also 
includes provisions for prevention of fragmentation. 

68.2.9 In certain Asian countries, legislative action 
combines consolidation and anti-fragmentation measures. 

Japan has also Introduced in the framework of agrarian reforms 
legislation, special legislative measures on consolidation. 
Similarly Iraqi and Syrian agrarian reforms legislation provides 
for consolidation of land affected by the reforms. Both the 
Iftiited Arab Republic and Lebanon have also made comprehensive 
provisions in this respect. Iraq has also a special anti¬ 
fragmentation legislation. It has, however, been thought 

that land consolidation should be propounded on a comprehensive 



sc>3le just as agricultural development is to be approached 
in the regional framework and as part 5f the general economic 
development of the country. Anong the Latin Aaerican countries 
only Chile and Iiexico have made provisions for consolidation 
of holdings. 



3 REVIEW OF PROGRESS 


68.3*1 While almost all the States with the exception of 
Tamil Nadu and Kerala enacted legislative measures for 
•onsolidation of holdings, very few took up iipplementation with 
any degree of earnestness. ‘Separate organisations were set 
up for this purpose in Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh and 
the entire areas in the States were covered by their plans of 
consolidation. In other States the work was'dbne by tho normal 
agencies of revenue administration in addition to their duties 
and with varying degrees of priority. 

68.3*2 2he States can thus be divided into the following 

categories! 

.i) States in which substantial progress has been 
made and which have plans, for total coverage 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab and Haryana; 

ii) States in which substantial progress is shown 
though total coverage is not yet contemplated - 
Maharashtra and Himachal Pradesh; 

ill) States in which sope work has been done - 

Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat and Karnataka; 

Iv) States in which experimental work has been done - 
Jammu & Kashmir, Bihar and Aidhra Pradesh; 

v) States in which no progress has been made 

though legislation has already been enacted - 
West Bengal, Assam and Orissa; and 

vi) States in which legislation has not so far been 
enacted. Tamil Nadu and Kerala. 

68.3.3 Tt is proposed first to assess the progress so far 

made in the context of the total cultivable area in each 

State based on the figures of land utilisation for 1971-72, 

the latest year for which data are available. Consicering 

the cultivable area fit for consolidation as given in col.7 
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of ^pendix 68.1, as the base and relating the same with the 
progress achieved upto the end of the Fourth i^an, it is found 
that the progress of consolidation has been uneven in different 
States, 

68.Uttar Pradeshs The work in Uttar Pradesh was started in 
195^ in the two districts of Muzaffamagar and Sultanpur but it 
was subsequently extended to other districts. Upto the year 
1959 consolidation in Uttar Pradesh used to be done in the 
form of irregular parcels of land but from 1959 onwards the 
scheme of rectangulation was adopted on the lines of the 
practice followed in Punjab. Areas which were consolidated 
between 195^59 <io not, therefore, have straight roads leading 
from one consolidated holding to another known in common 
parlance as Chakroad (path linking the new blocks); similarly, 
they are also not provivlcd with water channels as is a common 
feature in the areas consolidated after 1959* 

68.3*5 Punjab and Haryana* Xhe laws of both the States of 

Punjab and Haryana are common and the principles ,on which 
consolidation of holdings was being done in these two States 
were Identical and until recently the administration was also 
common. The latest (1971-72) figures available in respect 
of land utilisation in Punjab and Haryana are given in Table 
68.1 
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Table 68.1 

Land Utilisation and Area Consolidated 
in Punjab and Haryana, 1971-72 

C'OCO ha) 


Punjab Haryana 

geographical area 5,036 4,^-22 

forest 127 110 

not available for cultivation 613 ^80 

permanent pasture and grazing 5 ^7 

lands 

leuid under miscellaneous 4 2 

tree crops 

cultivable waste 80 37 

current fallows 126 159 

net sown area *+,076 3,567 

area consolidated *+,737 *+,129 


It would be observed that the work of consolidation has more 
or less been completed.or is nearing completion in both these 
States. A special feature of consolidation operations in 
Punjab eind Haryana which has no parallel in the rest of the 
country is the recognition of the tenure holder’s right at two 
levels i.e. that of the actual occupier as well as of the one 
who has leased out the land to him. 

68 .3*6 Maharashtra* The Bombay Prevention of Fragmentation 
and Consolidation of Holdings Act was passed in 19*+7 and it 
was made applicable to Vldarbha and Marathwada regions also. 

In 1969 the Programme Evaluation Organisation of the Planning 
Commission, sent out a team for evaluation of the programme 


♦ In case of Punjab and Haryana the entire area of the 
village was consolidated instead of only cioltivable area, 
hence the consolidated area comes to more than the net 
sown area. 
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of consolidation of holdings iji a number of Statetf and 
Maharashtra was one of themi The survey showed 77 per 

cent of the tenure holders retained 100 per cent of the 
original land and 14 per cent retained between 75 per cent and 
99 per cent of the original land. This would show that 91 per 
cent of the tenure holders succeeded in retaining almost all 
their old lands and only 9 per cent were obliged to exchange 
their land with others. It is one of the basic principles of 
consolidation that exchange must occur extensively if any real 
results are to be achieved. Consequently, if the figures set 
out by the evaluation team are indicative of the position of 
the entire State, it can safely be assumed that in Maharashtra 
the attempt was to maintain the status aiiQ., 

68,3.7 Himachal Pradesh: The entire State of Himachal Pradesh 
is hilly. Most of the cultivation is done on narrow terraces 
built and buttressed on the hillsides. These terraces are of 
three classes; those nearest the valley are used for growing 
some cereals and vegetables; middle terraces grow wheat and 
maize; and the top ones are used for grazing, Upto 1953 the 
Punjab Act wis extended in its application to this State but 
in that year the Himachal Pradesh Consolidation of* Holdings 
Act was passed and enforced in those areas which formed part 
of earstwhile Himachal Pradesh whereas in the rest of the State 
the Punjab Act continued to be applicable till the Government 
passed a new Act for the entire State. Upto the year 1973-7^, 
an area of 233 thousand hectares was consolidated. 

68 ,3*8 Madhya Pradesh: Miadhya Pradesh has the distinction of 
being the pioneer in experimental work in land consolidation 
whiph was taken up as early as 1905 in Chhattisgarh, The 



State (then Central Pr-^vinces) wis also tin; first t ; enact 
a law of Consolir^ati .^n "^f Holdings in 192t , but its iopr.iich 
to the problem appears to have stopped at that because ..ven 
now it is the only State, barring West Bengal, which has s ) 
far avoided introducing the element of conjjulsion and c'ntinues 
to adhere to the principles of voluntary consolidation which 
have met universal failure all over the country. The Act 
does not provide for allotment during cans olid at ion of land for 
common,purposes. It would thus be desirable that the laws of 
this State are brought in canformity with those of other 
States so that effective consolidation can be undertiken. 

68 ,3*9 Pajasthan: The Act for compulsory cons lid ation was 

passed in Rajasthan in 195^ but the extension of the scheme is 
done mostly with the consensus of the tenure holders. Upto 
1973-7^ only 1,730 thousand hectares had been consolidated 
which works out to about 10 per cent of the total cultivated 
area. 

68.3.10 Gujarat; In this State, national extension and 
community development scheme was firAt introduced in the 
backward areas .ond on the same analogy cons-lidation too was 
taken up in those areas. After the formation of the State 
of Gujarat in I960, the scheme was sought to be extended to 
the Saurashtra region also but opposition from land h 'Iders 
led to its withdrawal. Tills pr.jvided i handle to tenure 
holders in otht^r areas too to agitate f or withdrawal an'*’ the 
progress in other areas was consequently greatly retarded. 

When enquiries were made it was found that most of the 
schemes had remained only on paper and had not been 
implemented. The chief hlnderance in the way of effective 
implementation was reluctance to exchange land, A Comr^ittee 
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Was, therefore, appointed in 1964 for suggesting amendirients to 
the Consolidation Act .ind for making suggestio'ns and 
recommendations for simplifying the procedure. The Committee 
recommendf-d a scheme for total coverage of land in suitable 
areas, exclusion of certain unsuitable lands and for taking up 
land in some areas in due course. Government, however, came 
to the conclusion that the consolidation should be made volimtary 
and recommended amendments in the Act to render the scheme 
non-compiilsory. With the enunciation of the new policy by 
the Gujarat Government consolidation is not likely to make any 
headway in the State. 

68.3*11 Karnataka* Ifysore Fragmentation and Consolidation of 

Holdings Act was passed in 1966 and enf orced from KayVl, 1969. 
About one million hectares have been consolidated upto 1973**74, 
which is about ten per cent the tot.al cultivated area. 

68.3*12 Jammu & Kashmir: In Jammu & Kashmir, the Consolidation 
of Holdings Act was passed in 194o under which consolidation 
scheme was to be introduced if two-thirds of the land owners 
in an estate holding three fourth of the cultivated area of the 
estate applied. This Act was replaced by the Act of 1962 and 
only 23 thousand hectares were consolidated.upto 1973-74, 

68.3*13 Bihar: The Act for compulsory cons lidation in Bihar 
Was passed in 1956 but only 300 thousand hectares are reported 
to have been consolidated upto the end of the Fourth Plan 
which works out to be about 3 per cent of the cultivable 
area. 

68.3*14 Andhra Pradesh: The Hyderabad land Holdings 
(Consolidation and Prevention of Fragmentation) Act, 1955 
apolled to the Telangana area, an'^ no legislation existed 
for the Andhra area. The Government wound up the scheme 
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at the end of 1955* Thus jJndhra Pradesh also joined the other 
two States of Tamil Nadu and Kerala which are averse to 
consolidation. 

68 . 3.15 West Bengal, Assam and Orissa? West Bengal Land 
Beforms Act, 1955 has certain provisions for land consolidation 
under which consolidation can be undertaiten if two-thirds or 
more land owners agree. So far no such majority has appeared 
in any village. The Ass,am Act was enacted in I960 but it 
provided for voluntary consolidation and consequently no 
response was forthcoming. In 1966, the Act was amended and 
the proceedings were made compulsory. In the district of 
I^mrup 4-1 villages were taken up for consolidation but in 

Kay 1969 this scheme was suspended. In Orissa a Bill drafted 
on the lines of Uttar Pradesh bocanie an Act in 1972. 

68 . 3.16 Tamil Nadu? In the former Madras, adopting the 
practice in Punjab and Uttar Pradesh, Consolidation 
Cooperative Societies were established in 1936. About 64-0 
hectares were consolidated on an experimental basis but the 
scheme was discontinued shortly thereafter on thi; ground 
that as long as succession laws allowed fragmentation, no 
attempt for consolidation would be lasting. 

68 . 3.17 Kerala? Kerala made a soeci,al study of consolidation 
operations in the rest of the country by deputing an 
officer to landertake a close study and surve 3 '-. A 
comprehensive report was prepared which enunciated all the 
relevant factors. Though homesteading in the holding area' 
was considered a handicap, it is probably a great advantage 



which is peculiar to Kerala and also a very strong argument 
in favour of consolidation. With the house an? farm 
buildings in the centre nothing would be more satisfactory 
than to have the entire holding in one piece. 



If LJiND consolidation IN SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
BACKGROUND 


A major Impediment to efficient cultivation is the 
fact that the agricultural holdings gen'.:;rally consist of 
small scattered fields lying at considerable distances from 
one another. This is because of the sub-clivision and 
fragmentation of holdings arising out of the prevailing laws 
of succession and the uncontrolled operation of the law of 
transfer and inequitous money lending practices. 

Sub-division and Fragmentation 

68,4,2 The sub-division of holdings is chiefly duo to the 
law of inheritance, customary among Hindus .and. Muslims, 
which except where the Hindu joint family system is in 
operation, enjoins the,succession to an immovable property 
by all the heirs,. The custom of dividing landed property 
amongst heirs is to give to each heir a proporti nate share 
in all good or bad lands and not the whole equivalent of 
his share in a compact block. In the result, the successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor inherited not 
only smaller and smaller shares of his i:and but also land 
broken up into smaller and »tlll sm.alldr plots•^frag’Aentablcn 
refers to the manner in which the land held by an individual 
or un'livided fandly is scattered throughout the villago/area 
in plots separated by land in possession of others. In 
its sociological origin, the problem of excessive 
fragmentation of farms would appear to be different from 
that of the small and imeconomic size of farm but these 
two problems are vitally interlinked in the sense that 
when found together each tends to aggravate the drawbacks 
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resiilting from the other. The problem of excessive frn, 
therefore, has to be considered in the context of the small size 
of the average farm in India. Essentially it is the increasing 
pressure of population on land aggravated by the slow development 
of agro-based industries, unrelieved by any comparable increase 
in the scope for employment in the organised industrial sector, 
that has been responsible for the excessive sub-division of 
the cultivated land. 

68 . 4.3 Revisional surveys in certain States have shown a 
definite decrease in the average size of the holding. The iUl 
India picture is not very encouraging as would appear from 
table 68.2: 

Table 68.2. 

Cummulative Percentage Distribution of 
Number of Ownership Holdings and -irea 
owned according to different sizes of 

Holdings^' 


Size class of 
h)lding (ha) 

Ownership 

holdings 

A-rca 

ov/ned 

below 0.20 

29.70 

0.54 

C.20 - 0.40 

36.85 

1.59 

0.40 - 1..01 

54.79 

7.59 

1.01 - 2.02 

71.95 

19.99 

2.02 - 3.04 

81.34 

31.56 

3.04 - 4.05 

86.51 

40.53 

4.05 - 6.07 

92.27 

54. .'0 

6.C7 - 8.09 

95.07 

64.16 

>'.09 -10.12 

96.78 

71.76 

10.12 -12.14 

97.75 

77.09 

12.14 -20.23 

99.32 

88.87 

20.23 & above 

100.0 

100.00 

estimited number of 
h' in gs (thous and s ) 

64,000 


ostimated area 
(th ;;!us .and he c t are s ) 

- 

128,635 

1 NSS Report N'5,l44 - 

Seventeenth Round, 

September 1961-July 1962. 
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68,4,4 Two main characteristics emerge from the table above: 

firstly large proportion of rural households are either landless 

of hold tiny pieces of land; and secondly large proportion of 

land is covered by small holdings, Using the standard size class 

of holdings, 65 per cent of the households were landless or had 

holdings under one hectare and owned 7,59 per cent of the land, 

42 per cent had holdings between 1 and 10 hectares and owned 

64,17 per cent of the land, and about 3 per cent had holding's 

over 10 hectares and owned 28,24 per cent of the land. The above 

analysis makes it abundantly clear as to why structural reform 

of agricultural holdings has become a prominent issue of land 

reform policy in the country today. As a balancing factor to 

the ceiling on agricultural holdings, a programme for improving 

the farm structure.and achieving a rapid rate of farm amalgamation 

is an imperative necessity. 

Disadvantages of Fragmentation 

68.4rt5 The obvious disadvantages of fragmentation which 
warrant the recommendation for introduction of consolidation 
scheme are: 

i) Full and proper land utilisation is hampered 
often, the small size of holdings render 
them unprofitable to cultivate. 

11) There is useless expenditure and waste of time 
in moving labour, cattle, seed, manure and 
irrigation water from one plot to another, and 
in bringing the harvested crop to a single 
threshing floor, 

iii) Supervision of farm operations becomes difficult. 

Iv) Expenses on irrigation, farming, drainage 
etc, increase, 

v) Access to the scattered fields becomes difficult 
during the crop season and leads to disputes 
and tensions over trespass etc. 
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vi) Pra^entation of a holding results in loss of 
land on boimdaries, 

68,^.6 ils a counterpart of consolidation of agricultur.al 

holdings, the problem of fragmentation has to be tacloLed to the 
extent possible. Without adeqaate provision for this, the 
advantages of consolidation are likely to be gradu.ally 
neutralised, if not nullified, over a period of time. 
Legislation in some States such as Punjab, Bihar, Maharashtra 
etc,, incorporate provisions for prevention of fragmentation 
but these provisions have not been enforced with any degree 
of vigour because of certain practical difficulties. There is, 
for instance,, a provision for restriction on transfer by sale, 
gift or otherwise of any l,and which would result in a fragment. 
Considering the variety of conditions obtaining in the States, 
it w.jiLl-d not be practicable to .adopt a uniform definition as 
to wh.it may be termed as fr.agment. It has been suggested some 
times that the idea should be as to what is the minimum size of 
a hold.ing v/hich couII,d be considered economically viable. This 
leads one to the question of determining the so called ’floor 
area’, /^ly attenqjt to prescribe a floor area is fraught with 
difficulties and may even cause consternation among small and 
cirginal farmers who have no means of enlarging their holdings. 
It is, therefore, recommended that the transfer of a portion of 
land which would result in fragmentation should be so regulated 
as to discourage creation of new fragments. Partition of a 
plot which results in a fragment should nomially be prohibited. 
Transfer by s.ale etc., should be permissible only to contiguous 
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cultivators in order of preference as follows: 

i) if the contiguous tenure holder is a 
collateral of the transferer - such 
collateral - -and if there are more th.an 
one collaterals having contiguous holdings 
the preference will be in the order of 
preference of succession as prescribed by- 
Hindu Succession Act; and 

ii) in all other cases the preference will be 
in the ascending order of holdings' size 
of the contiguous right-holders. 

In order that such restrictions do not peg the price to the 

detriment of the ^alienator some mechanism of fixation of fair 

price shoijld be considered. The State Government should also 

assume the right of pre-emptive purchase. 

68.4.7 The plain areas of Punjab, Haryana, Uttar Pradesh ;and 
other States where underground water potential fit for 
irrigation exists and holdings with more than one block had 
been carved out as a result of consolidation, they may be 

reconsolidated to create one block holdings, where needs of 
irrigation demand such reconsideration* 

68.4.8 Tlie smallness of size has to be accepted as more or 
less an immutable fact in the short run. The experience of 
such countries as Japan where in spite of the average size of 
holdings being very much smaller than in India the average 
yield is very much higher, should give us some hope. 



5 PRinCIPLfiS ,iND TECHNIQUES OF CONSOLIDiiTION 

Legislation 

68,5*1 ^ already mentioned, the history of consolidation in 

India dates as far back as 1905 when voluntary consolidation 
was undertaken in the Central Provinces. Similar measures 
were introduced in Punjab londer the Cooperative Societies .ict, 
1912 and in United Provinces in 1925-26, During the period 
1920 to 19 ^, several other provinces such as Central 
Provinces and Bihar .and Jammu & Kashmir State made attempts 
at consolidation of holdings. Not much headway could be made 
because of the voluntary nature of the schemes which gave free 
play to the expression of traditional reluctance of 
tenure-holders to part with their lands, even though it was 
favourable to them. 

68,5*2 Persons with vested interests like having possession 
in joint holdings or on common land of the village in excess 
of thoir share and enjoying adverse possession of land of 
others v/ould resist the voluntary introduction of the 
consolidation scheme and, if introduced, they would retard its 
progress by opposing it at every stage. Hie experience has 
shown that differences do arise when land is actually parcelled 
cut and men with conflicting interests form opposing groups 
Olid tho dominating ones tend to harm the interests of the 
weaker groups and would attempt at making the scheme fail. 

It also disallows compactness to be achieved. 

68,5»3 l^ter Independence, compiolsory consolidation replaced 
v'llur.tar-y consolidation in ^almost all the States where 
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agrarian reforms had already been undertaken and the way paved 
for further land reform measures. Experience in Punjab, 

Haryana and Uttar Pradesh with compiiLsory consolidation has 
given spectecular results and it has revealed that what 
could not be done in 30 to 4o years earlier, has been achieved 
in less than half that period. In view of the fact that 
voluntary consolidation has not succeeded, we recommend that 
consolidation scheme should be made compulsory in all areas of 
the country fit for consolidation. 

68.5*^ Now considering the state of consolidation legislation 
in various States of India, certain basic flaws in most 
legislations are apparent. For proper implementation of the 
consolidation of holdings scheme, comprehensive, self-sufficient, 
procedural legislation is an essential prerequisite. 

Considering all aspects of the matter, we recommend that the 
following criteria which may be kept in view in framing 
legislation on consolidation should be adopted: 

l) Consolidation laws should be Independent of 
a.11 Central or State laws governing ownership, 
disposal, or other treatment of agricultural 
land, v/ithout containing anything contrary 
to the land policy laid down in other substantive 
laws. 

ii) Consolidation laws shoiald be drafted in simple 

language using terms prevalent in the countryside, 
as in Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh. 

iii) The ;§ct should provide for direct deal^-ngs with 

tenure-holders and conooliiaticn officials should 
themselves keep .in contact the cultivitors 

and decide even .little disputes by reccnclliation 
by in.forinal consult?.tioriS a:id vlis cushions with 
the contending par*".10.5 aid oohtr po.rrions. 

Intensive and repealed dit-cji'-s Lons must be 
carried out at. eyery l-^ve.l. , lah the •'/illage 
pecp.le preferably in the vl"'.agi.-i itself. The 
proceeure sh-oul.-i ensure .fullier, possible 
information to all conceraed it every important 
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stage, because consolidation would succeed 
to a great extent if cultivators are kept 
fully aware of the areas, valuation, possession 
and title of their own holdings as aj-so of others. 
Tills will ,?J.so inspire confidence in the villagers 
about the work being done. 

iv) The jlct and Rules should require a Patwari to 

measure out the fields, the consolidator to carry 
out the * part.al * (checking) and the .issistant 
Consolidation Officer to evaluate the plots, 
prepare statements for reservation of areas for 
common purposes and draw up consolidation scheme 
in the village after consultation with the 
village people, 

v) While land consolidation is undertaken, the 

l.ond of small holders, marginal farmers and the 
surplus and waste land available for distribution 
to new assignees should be consolidated in compact 
blocks. Such a step will facilitate the adoption 
of a policy of directing the flow of future public 
investments in Irrigation and land development 
for the benefit of the under privileged. They 
should be induced to undertake agricultural . 
operations on cooperative basis and talce advantage 
of community irrigation wells which would be very 
economical for them. 

68.5*5 Consolidation operations should not be allowed to 
linger on inordinately. We recommend that a time limit should 
be fixed for completion of every stage including the disposal 
of cases. In a village of average size it should not take 
more than one year at the most to complete the operations and 
give possession over newly carved parcels of land. The 
consolidation laws shou3.d envisage at least one and not more 
than two remedies for redress of grievances against the Court 
of first Instance, 

68.5*6 Experience has shown that unless reasonable time 
limit is fixv;d for disposal of writ applications filed in 
High Courts, expeditious completion of consolidation cannot 
be ensured. The measure should, thorofor^o, adopted to 
ensure that Writs relating t' cons olid ation cas.-s are disposed 
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of within a period of six nonths from the elite of presentation. 
In this regard, State Governnerits should request the Klgh Courts 
to assign one or more Judges, as may be necessary, exclusively 
for hearing such Writs. 

68.5*7 It is found that if title cases including correction 
of mistakes relating to the village map or records ,and 
partition of holdings continued to be tried in civil or Revenue 
Courts, it would take inordinately long time to complete the 
consolidation operations enabling transfer of new parcels of 
land to tenure holders. We, therefore, recommend that all 
Cases pending in any Court of law whether at trial stage, appe.al 
or revision stage should abate . ahd should be allowed to be 
subsequently raised in Consolidation Courts which alone should 
have jurisdiction to decide such cases till the operations last. 



6 PHOCKDIBES 


68.6.1 The procedure of l.ind consolidation varies froE State 
to State depending upon the land-tenure system, socio-economic 
conditions, layout of holdings, their size and dispersal, 
variations in soils and other factors. Broadly speaking, the 
techniques can be divided into certain chronological stages as 
follows 

i) initiation of operations; 

ii) formation of Mvisory Committees; 

iii) correction of records and naps; 

iv) settlement of disputes of title; 

v) valuation of land for purpose of exchange; 

vi) statement of principles; 

vii) ?^servation of land for common purposes; 

viii) coordination between consolidation and other 
departments; 

ix) framing of the consolidation scheme, its 
preparation, publication .and confirm.ation; 

x) transfer of possessions; 

xi) revision of records^, preparation of new records 
of rights; and 

xii) denotification of the area under cons olid .ation. 

The stages of work are explained in detail in the succeeding 
paragraphs. 

Initiation of Operations 

68.6.2 In the case of States where cons .olid ation operations 
are conducted on compulsory b.asis a notification placing a 
suit.able area imdcr consolidation operation i-s issued and the 
issue of the notification results in the cnf.'i'Cv.rr.ont of certain 



conditions and prohibition of certain transactions. In certain 
States like Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Orissa etc., the jurisdiction 
of Civil Courts is barred and the relevant power for the 
decision on such matters is transferred to the consolidation 
authorities. On the other hand in Punjab, Haryana and Himachal 
Pradesh suits relating to the determination of rights, titles 
etc., in land continue to be decided by Civil Courts, 

68.6.3 Heconnaissance survey is to be undertaken to identify 
villages fit for consolidation. The reconnalsance team 
consists of one Consolidation Officer, 2 Consolidators and 10 
Consolidation Lekhpals, also known as Consolidation Patwaris, 

The period normally taken in undertaking reconnaissance of a 
consolidation unit is 3 months. Villages where major areas 
are subjected to fluvial action, intensive soil erosion, 
prolonged waterlogging or having a large area of barren lands, 
old fallows or saline land on large areas under betel leaves or 
such flowers as are used for extraction of essence are excluded 
from the scheme of consolidation. 

formation of Aivisory Committees 

68.6.4 ijdvisory Committees are constituted at three levels 
for guiding policy as well as for giving advice on matters 
relating to land consolidation. The three levels are the 
macro level of the State as a whole, the meso level of the 
district and the micro level of the village. Tlie functions of 
the ^ivisory Committees at the State and the district levels 
are exclusively advisory, whereas those of the village committee 
have an element of decision making and implementation also. 

In Uttar Pra,desh the members of the village consolidation 
committee are elected from amongst the members of the land 
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management committee with nominees from harij:ins .mi the land 
landless as members. In Haryana and Pumjab the village 
committees are comprised of all the members of the village 
panchayat, a few progressive farmers and two representatives 
of the harijan community and other rural labour# The village 
advisory committee plays a very important part in setting apart 
land for common uses and also in the matter of principles to 
be adopted for the framing of and carving out new consolidation 
holdings* It is recommended that the Mvisory Committees should 
be constituted at State, district,and village levels. 

Correction of Records and Maps 

68.6.5 A proper set of records and maps reasonably corrected 
and brought up to date is an essenti;al precondition to all 
consolidation operations. 

Settlement of Disputes of Title 

68.6.6 In the case of Uttar Pradesh, as already stated, the 
jurisdiction of all Courts including the Supreme Court as well 

as the High Court in appeal as well as revision is barred as soon 
as an area is brought under consolidation operations. Pending 
cases are abated and the disputes have to be reopened in 
Consolidation Courts. In all other States the jurisdiction of 
the norm^al Civil or Revenue Courts continues to be operative. 

The two different procedures and Implications thereof were 
examined thoroughly and it was concluded that in the interest 
of speed, convenience ?f tenui'C-holders and economical working 
of the opcritlon the decision of the cxsos relating to disputes 
In and title to land should be ontinisted t.' ioii;horities 
concerned with the consolidation operations and jurisdiction 
of Civil Courts should be barred through legislative enactment. 
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Valuation of Land for Purpose of Exchange 
68.6.7 -Any schGce for exchange of land irust necossarily 
Involve its viluation in advance in order to ensure that each 
party to the arrangement for exchange gets an equitable deal. 
Every State has made provisions for principles on which 
valuation of land is to be determined. The prevailing methods 
for arriving at the valuation of the land could be classified 
into three modes: (a) v^iluation based on productivity; 

(b) valuation based on market value; and (c) valuation based on 
rental value. The third method based on rental value has been 
found to be outmoded. The second method of market value does 
not find favour, with farmers as those having interest in 
cultivation only would not take highly valued areas with 
potential for habitation or industrial development,at present 
used for cultivation, in exchange for equal areas, sometimes, 
with higher agricultural productivity, but assessed at low ■■ 
value. It is also not easily understood by the illiterate 
village people who cannot even comprehend assessment of value 
by this method. It is recommended, therefore, that the method 
of assessment of value based on productivity be uniformly 
adopted. The first method, based on intrinsic worth in terms 
of agricultural productivity of each field, valuation should 
also take into account the evenness of the surface, quality of 
land, source of irrigation, situation and distance from the 
village, market or road-an.d other improvenonts, The procedure 
adopted to evaluate fields in accordance with this method is 
that a responsible official gjes roiin^'' t le v.ill igc and selects 
a few plots vhieh are regarded by corarv^n c'-r.sent, including 
the advice of the village aivls^ry conurittee, to be the best 
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plots In the village rating them at the value of 100 in terms 
of units. Taking these plots as the best, the values of the 
remaining plots are worked out according to their relative 
worth compared to the plots of 100 units. Valuation of trees, 
huts, buildings, wells ajid tanks is also carried out. The 
value of each field as well as the trees etc., is noted in the 
list of field numbers in a particular register so that after 
transfer, the necessary monetary values be adjusted or paid 
by the person in whose possession they come, to the earlier 
owner. The ViHuatlon of fields etc., is to be communicated in 
writing to the persons concerned through pass books prescribed 
for the purpose and published in the village. 

Statement of Principles 

68.6.8 The consolidation staff is assisted by the village 
advisory committee in drawing up the principles on which the 
consolidation is to be done in a particular idJ-lage and this is 
known as 'Statement of Principles’, For this purpose, the 
village is divided into blocks according to the type of soil, 
physical conditions and value of land. Prorata deduction from 
holdings is made in order to meet the reqTiirement of the areas 
needed for common purpose, 

Reservation of Land for Common Purposes 

68.6.9 In the States of Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh 
a certain area of the land is deducted as contribution by 
tenure holders in proportion to their holdings for common 
purposes for replanning ’:and development of villages. Section 
17 of the East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention 

of Fragmentation) Iict, 19^8 lays down that wherever in preparing 
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a scheme for the consolidation of holdings, it appears to the 
Consolidation Officer that it is necessary to amalganate any 
road, street, lane, path, channel, drain, tanks, pasture or 
other land reserved for common purposes with any holding in 
the scheme, he shall make a declaration to the effect stating 
that it is proposed to extinguish the rights of Individuals 
over the said road etc., which would be transferred to a new 
road, lane etc. as laid out in the scheme of consolidation. 
SJhese provisions were fiirther enlarged under Buie 16(2) of the 
East Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention of 
Pragmentation) Buies, 19^*9 providing that land shall also be 
reserved for other, common purposes under Section l8(c) of the 
Act out of the common pool of the village at a scale prescribed 
by the Government from time to time. Ihe Buies were further 
elaborated to a considerable extent in 1960 and the land had to 
be reserved compulsorily for roads, extension of abadi sites 
for non-proprietors, water courses, tanks, manure pits, wells 
for drinking water, public latrines, schools and play grounds, 
cremation grounds, panchayat ghar etc^ In addition to these 
there were certain optional reservations, such as fuel 
plantations, grazing groxinds, threshing and winnowing grounds, 
rural dispensaries, first aid centres, veterinary dispensaries, 
road side bus stands, storage for fuel and fodder, mela ground 
and other allied purposes. Provision was made in the ilct for 
securing necessary contribution from tenure holders for 
allotment of land for public purposes. We recomniend that 
reservation of land for common purposes shoul'.i be an mfailing 
feature of each consolidated village or ostitc. The team of 
the Programme Evaluation Organis -ition, Vj-.nuing Commission 
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Which made survey in 19^9 in a nutiber of States reported the 
results of allotment of land in the villages visited by it as 
shown in Table 68.3. 

Table 68.3 

Survey of ^lllotment of Land in Villages for Various ^ 
Gocmion Utility Purposes before and after Consolidation 

(hectares) 


Item 

Uttar. Prad.e^s h 

Pan i at 

l _ 

Before 

consoli¬ 

dation 

.ifter con¬ 
solidation 

Before con¬ 
solidation 

iifter 

con¬ 

soli¬ 

dation 

panchayat ghar 

0,38 

1.42 

Nil 

3.72 

village roads 

132.03 

173.72 

263.56 

439.40 

schools 

0.06 

5.86 

2.02 

34.39 

sports and recreation Nil 

0.88 

1.21 

5.85 

public latrines 

Nil 

0.93 

- 

4.85 

water channels 

^.77 

21.26 

47.10 

133.84 

cremation grounds 

4.18 

12.53 

28.06 

39.38 

village site 

136.99 

175.95 

43.39 

04.26 

ponds 

76,17 

83 .>57 

152.49 

160.15 

temples 

0.32 

0.22 

1,32 

19.86 

village hospital 

- 

- 

- 

5.22 

pasture land 

53.95 

59.38 

- 

- 

wells for Hari^ans 

- 

- 

0.30 

2.34 

compost pits 

Nil 

29-05 

- 

22.07 

mis celloneous 

12.73 

35.84 

9.87 

25.91 


1, 1969 . Survey Conduct.::', by the P30 Pluming C mimission. 
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There appears to have been considerable iirprovenont in the 
allotment of land for common purposes, so far as the statistics 
go. 

68.6.10 The time honoured features of land consolidation in 
countries in which it has a long history as in Denmark are the 
improvements in irrigation facilities, soil conservations, 
reclamation of land, streamlining of the system of communication, 
creation of agro-economic facilities for agricultural pursuits 
and rendering of uneconomic into economic holdings. In 
comparison, consolidation in India has only touched a fringe of 
the problem. Attention has been paid to replanning 

inter-village and Intra-village roads, providing water channels 
and reserving land for common purposes. Formal recognition 
appears to have been given to the desirability of associating 
irrigation and public works organisations for this purpose, but 
the requisite degree of emphasis on programmes which would have 
made a substantleil Impact on agricultural Improvement has been 
lacking. This matter needs a somewhat closer attention so that 
the basic planning of consolidation may be harnessed to the 
purpose for which it is meant. 

Coordination between Consolidation and other Departments 

68.6.11 The effectiveness of land consolidation is nowhere 
more in evidence than in the improvement in the Irrigation 
facilities. In village after village in Uttar Pradesh, Haryana 
and Punjab tubewells multiplied tenfold after consolidation. 

It is, therefore, of prime Importance that along with 
rectangulation, each village should be cont ured and after 
contouring the plan of water channels prop'sed Jointly by the 
consolidation and irrigation agencies. Consolidatlon process 
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requires a lot of knowledge of agrlcultiira* It would be 
advantageous to have an agronomist on tho team of Consolidation 
Officers for consultation at the Consolidation Officer circle 
level. It would also be desirable to align soil conservation 
with consolidation and for that joint schemes should be drawn 
•up and started only after consolidation has been completed, 
■JVaming of the Consolidation Scheme 

68.6.12 After the records have been corrected and a new map 
has also been-prepared on the basis of the corrected records, 
the Assistant Consolidation Officer proceeds to formulate 
proposals for the consolidation of the holdings. The basic 
principle is to allot land to the tenure holder In the place 
where he has the largest.parcel. The provisional consolidation 
sohoae is prepared in consultation with the villagers and is 
then published. The draft consolidation scheme when ready is 
published by the Consolidation Officer in the village and any 
person who is aggrieved with the proposals made can file an 
objection before the Consolidation Officer who hears the 
objection and announces his decision after spot Inspection, 

The Settlement Officer decides further objections and confirms 
the scheme in the village. The tenure holder can also go up 
in revision before the Deputy Director, Additional Director/ 
Director (Consolidation of Holdings) for the redress of his 
grievances, if any. 

Transfer of Possession 

68.6.13 For the transfer of posses^Ji -in a specific time is 
fixed when the cono-^lj-'; iti">n 3t.xx.i g >e3 to th-.. village and 
demarcates the land as allotted to each of the tonure holder 
and places the tenure holders in possv^sslon of their new areas. 



As sotm- as the transfer of possession Is made the new tenure hcS^fep 
has the same rights and titles in respect of the l;ind over which 
he is placed in possession as he had Ir the land previously 
owned by him* Normally the transfer of possession takes place 
before the commencement of the next agricialtural year during the. 
season when fields are vacant and without any crop. At a 
number of places it is noticed that influential sections of 
the village have teiken forcible possession of the plots allotted 
to weaker sections as habitation sites. There is no agency to 
restore possession to such sufferers. Litigation in Civil 
Courts to get back the possession is beyond their reach* We, 
therefore, recommend that revenue authorities should be 
empowered to restore the possession of land to the allottees, 

A ma;5,or weakness of the programme was that consolidation was 
done without taking effective steps to ensure security of 
tenure to tenets, particularly sharecroppers. It would be 
desirable that before land consolidation operations are begun 
all tenants Including sharecroppers should be identified, their 
rights should be recorded and permanent and heritable rights 
should be conferred on them so as to eliminate the chances of 
eje,ctruent of insecure tenants, 

Bavision of Hecords and Preparation of new Records 
of Rights 

68,6,14- The maintenance of village records and keeping them 
uptodatc is the responsibilityjof the revenue authorities almost 
in all the States, Once the consolidation operations are 
completed, the consolidation authorities prepare the following 
records which are afterwards handed over to the revenue 
authorities: 

i) a map of the village showing the new consolidated 
plots; 
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li) a record of rights giving particulars of the 
tenure holders and the plots held by them; 

iii) a list in which the. new plots and the 

corresponding plots from which they have been 
carved out are shown; and 

iv) a statement shoving the compensation which has 
to be recovered or paid to the tenure holders 
in respect of trees and other such property 
transferred from one tenure holder to another 
as a result of consolidation. . Two sets of 
records are made in most of* the States, one set 
to be .kept in the record room and the other to 
be handed over to the staff for day to day 
working. 

Denotification of the Area under Consolidation 
68 . 6,15 After transfer of possession of new blocks has taken 
place and new records of.rights are prepared and handed over 
to the revenue authorities, a notification under suitable 
provisions of the laws in the State is issued declaring the 
termination of the consolidation operations as a result of which 
the area reverts to the jurisdiction of normal Courts. 



7 SURVEY ilWD RECORD OF HIGHIS 


Survey 

68.7*1 There are two kinds of surveys - one topographical 
made by the Survey of India and the other cadastral or field 
survey made by Patwaris working under the Settlement Officer, 
Consolidation. Topographical survey deals with villages as a 
whole, mapping -their boundaries and shewing main topographic 
features such as village habitation, roads, canals, stre^ims, 

rivers etc. The cadastral survey marks on the village map the 
boundaries of every field and by means of it the areas of field 
are determined, and shown in the Jam.^b.'^dl (periodical record of 
rights), iftie village map prepared by the Patwari is known as 
Klshtwar in Punjab* The copy of the map prep.ared from 
the district massivls (moping sheets) is brought upt.Ddate by 
comparing it with the working copy of the map with the Patwari, 
A copy of the village map used for repartition is prepared from 
the district copy of the massavis and when the fields are 
numbered and the broken boundaries are filled and inked, a 
village cap is traced from these massavis on a piece of cloth 
for Patwaris* use and on the mass .avis for record in the tehsil 
office, 

68,7.2 In composite Punjab, the Survey Department of India 
had laid rectangles of 3,000 acres (1215 ha ) each in some 
tracts, which were further divided in small rectangles of 
100 acres (4l ha) e-ach. These rectangles were divided into 
four rectangles of 25 acres (10 ha) each. The rectangles of 
one acre (0,4 ha) each following the longitude and latitude 
linos are then laid .at site by dividing the sides of the 25 

acres (10 ha) rectangles into five equal parts. Where facility 
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of rectangulitlon laid by Survey Department of India Is not 
available then the same is done by fixing base line in each 
es tate. 


68.7.3 The rectangulatlon in the plains has following 
advantages* 

i) it ensures uniform look of fields as against 
the irregular shape of old fields; 

li) the incidents of encroachment are reduced 
which indirectly reduce boundary disputes 
and fruitless and expensive litigation. 

ill) the paths to be aligned for newly allotted 
blocks will be straight and short; 

iv) determination of area of each piece of land 

in rectangular shape is easier even for illiterate 
tenure holders for determination of seeds quantum, 
labour charges, alienation transaction, etc; 

v) with straight water-channels and even shaped 
fields there is much greater convenience and 
much less waste in use of water; 

Vi) there is great saving of time in seasonal crop 
inspection and senior Revenue Officers can 
exercise supervision more effectively than under 
the old system; and 

vli) where roads are to be laid or draULn and 

irrigation channels are to be dug up, the 
existence of rectangles makes the preliminary 
survey easier and rosiats in saving of time and 
expense. 

Since the country has adopted the metric system, ne recommend 
that where consolidation operations are yet to be introduced, 
the rectangles should be formed in terms of metres and hectares 
following Gecdrifcfc Survey and the help of the Survey of India 
should be sought to lay rectangles of big magnitudes. 

Record of Rights 

68.7*^ The first step in the proceedings of consolidation 

of holdings in a village with the issue of notification 
declaring Government's Intention to prepare the consolidation 
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schene is to bring the record of rights uptodate by the staff 
app:)inted for carrying out the operations. Village naps and 
current iamabandl are the two itens that need iirredlate 
attention, 

68 . 7.5 Bast Punjab Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention 
of Pragmentatlon) Aot, 1948 provides that the Consolidation 
Officer shall cause to be prepared a new record of rights 
giving effect to the repartition,and orders made in respect 
thereof. Such record of rights shali be deemed to have been 
prepared under Section 32 of the Pun;Jab Land Revenue Act, l68V. 
Similar provisions have also been made in this respect in 
almost all other States in their respective Consolidation Acts. 
By virtue of these legal provisions, the necessity of framing 
new record of rights where regular settlement is due is 
eliminated. The record prepared under the Consolidation Act 
has the Same legal significance and value as the, one prepared 
at regular settlement under the Land Revenue Act, The State 
Governments shoiild take advantage of consolidation in reducing 
the cost of regular settlement, where due, by undertaking it 
immediately after the completion of consolidation operations, 

68.7.6 In Punjab, Haryina and Himachal Pradesh the permanent 
rocord consists of Misal■Haaivat (standing record of rights), 
village map, Khasara Girdawari (village field Inspection 
register), Pield Book and Khatauni Palnalsh (record of rights 
according to confirmed repartition). These are duly attested 
by the ilsslstant Consolidation Officer and Consolidation ■ 
Officer, Similar provisions exist in other States also. 
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contents of record of rights In Punjahf Haryana, Hlcachal 
Pradesh and Hilon Territory of Delhi are as b*tea.owa 
a preliminary proceeding; 
a field map CShaIra Kishtvar)! 
an index of field numbers; 

an alphabetical index of individual holders in 
the village; 

a genealogical tree ( Shaira Nasab ): 

a iamabaudi, i.e.,a register of Khewats 
of owners and tentants, showing fields 
comprised in each, the revenue for which each 
owner is responsible and the rent payable by 
each tenant; 

a statement of revenue assignment and pension; 

a statement of rights in wells; 

a statement of rights in irrigation, if any, 
from other sources; 

a wa.1lb-ul-arz i.e., a statement of ,customs 
respecting rights or liabilities in an estate; 

orders of Settlement Officer determining the 
assessment; and 

xil) the order of the Settlement Officer distributing 
the assessment over holdings, 

68,7.7 The procedure for preparation of Mlsal E^alvat or 
standing record of rights as a result of consolidation is 
different from that adopted at settlement. The entire land 
of village is repartitioned or converted into new holdings 
after making provisions for common purposes and for the land 
allotted as homestead to persons helping directly or indirectly 
in agricultural operations, A Kj^LataUQl Ishtamal l,e,,the 
current record of rights brought uptodate is also prepared. 

It contains ownership-wise details of land holders, tenants, 
field nui;:bcrs, their areas with classification of land revenue/ 
rent payable by owners/tenants, A Naksha Haa Darwar (statement 


1 ) 

ii) 

ill) 

iv) 

v) 

Vi) 


vii) 

viii) 

ix) 

x) 

xi) 



of entitlement) Is also prepared which shows all the holdings 
of a tenure holder at one place together with the value of plots 
comprised therein, the total valuation of the holding and net 
allotable valuation after deducting the areas contributed by 
him for common purposes and homestead, 

68,7«8 Ihe repartition is carried out by the ilsslstant 
Consolidation Officer on behalf of the Consolidation Officer 
according to the repartition scheme allocating areas of different 
grades at their major portion - the quantum of area being what' 
is Indicated in the Naosha Hao~I?ai*war . The repartition is 
checked by the Consolidation Officer and after such anendaents 
as he considers proper, it is published in the village and new 
holdings demarcated on the spot and their boundaries are also 
shown in the map which is -also published. The details of the 
published repartition are conveyed In writing to each 
right-holder. After hearing objections and giving effect to 
orders passed in appeal the repartition is confirmed by the 
Consolidation Officer. The partition so confirmed is completely 
reflected in the preparation of a statement which is shown as 
Kiiat-.aiinl Bkt-malsh (individual record of rights of owners and 
tenants prepared according to confirmed repartition). The 
mutations are then entered-one of Ishtraa (pooling of the area 
into a common holding of the'entire body of the owners and 
others) by which th- entire area of the village is pooled into 
a common holding of the entire body of the owners and the other 
of the * Tacslm * (repartition) showing the area allotted to 
owner or a group of owners with shares clearly defined. The 
latter when attested by the Assistant Consolidation Officer 
will form the basis for the preparation of standing record of 
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rights. The procedure described in the preceding paragraph is 
adopted in the States of Punjab, Haryana, Hiniachal Pradesh and 
Belhi where the scheme provides t:> the staff, "Statenient of 
Principles "wto be followed in the carving of blocks for the 
land holders in lieu of their pre-consolidation holdings in 
repartition. 111st of revenue assignment and pensions is 
completed for every village. A statement of Mghts in wells 
and Jh.^lara (lift irrigation) is also prepared. 

68.7.9 All papers forming part of the record are prepared by 
the Patwarl who should see that no new work be taken in hand 
until all the documents mentioned in the preceding paragraphs 
are fully completed. The field Kanungo during his visits to 
the patwarl circle will supervise the preparation of all these 
documents and will check them personally while being prepared. 

He will attest the record prepared by the Patwarl in the 
presence of the right-holders. The Assistant Consolidation 
Officer will also do the attestation 3ind check 25 per cent of 
the record, after personally satisfying himself that the mistakes 
pointed out by him and the field Kanungo have been rectified. 

The Consolidation Officer will visit the village after final 
attestation by the Assistant Consolidation Officer and will 
check the prescribed percentage of each paper and attest thee. •. 
in the presence of the right-holders and record a certificate. 



8 OHGANISATIONAL and ADNIN3ETiiATIY3 SAT UP 

68.8.1 It is now widely acknowledged that compulsory 
introduction of consolidation scheme is an imperative necessity 
all over the country. Its introduction will have to be taken 
in hand sooner or later in all such States where the 
consolidation scheme has not yet been envisaged or where it had 
to be dropped after partial enforcement. It would be desirable 
to give a modest start to the scheme of consolidation in a 
limited area of the State rather than introducing it all over 
the State simultaneously. To start with, a compact group of 
villages may be taken up for the introduction of the scheme on 
pilot basis so as to enable the field staff to gain experience 
and popularise it among the villagers by bringing home to them 
the benefits which would accrue as a result of consolidating 
their fragments into compact holdings, Ihe scheme can be 
extended tp other areas keeping in view the demands of the 
right-holders and the availability of the experienced staff. 

68.8.2 A study of the administrative and organisational set 
up in different States deployed for consolidation shows that 
the staffing pattern differs from State to State which is 
perhaps necessitated because of local conditions prevailing 
in each State, in some of the States like Maharashtra, 

Gujarat, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh no 
separate Head of the Department for the. scheme of consolidation 
has been appointed. However, in States like Punjab and 

Uttar Pradesh separate Head of Departments for the scheme is 
provided for at the State level. In the Initial stages of 
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the partial enforcement of the scheme in a State it may bo 
desirable by way of economy to give dual charge to the Director 
of Land Records to look after the work of consolidation also. 

But when the scheme gets into full momentum, it should be 
desirable to appoint a separate and independent Head of 
Department in each State so that he could devote undivided 
attention to the successful Implementation of the scheme of 
consolidation in the State. 

68.8.3 Sometimes the office of the Settlement Officer is away 
from the area of operation. This‘arrangement is irrational and 
wasteful and is disadvantageous to right-holders. To enable him 
him to exercise proper supervision over the staff working under 
him, the headquarters cf the Settlement Officer should be at 
the district headquarters in which the work is being done. The 
Consolidation Officer should be of the status of a Tehsildar 
who vMuld control and supervise the field staff under him. He 
will prepare and publish the scheme of cmsolidation and hear 
objections against repartition. He will also transfer 
possessions and do the final attestation of the new recorrl of 
rights .ind its consignment. The Assistant Consolidation Officer 
should be of the status of a Nitfa Tehsildar who would ensure 
the achievement of the targets fixed for his circle. He would 
carry out valuation of each field number and would assist the 
Consolidation Officer in the preparation of the scheme and to 
carry out repartition and preparation cf the final record of 
rights. He will also effect recovery of the consolidation fee, 
Tiio Consjlldator/Kanungc would carry out hundred per cent 
check of the work done by the Patwaris under him and would also 
be responsible to give physical demarcation of new plots after 



repartition•‘ta each right-holder In the village. The Patwari 
woiold be responsible for rectangulation, preparation of the 
basic record and preparation of the final record of rights. 

In order to maintain a close watch over the progress of work 
regarding the implementation of the scheme of consolidation in 
the State we recommend that a suitable norm of performance for 
each Patwari should be fixed by each State taking into account 
the local conditions, 

68.8.4 There is no doubt that there is scope for malpractices 
and corruption in the consolidation of holdings operations. 

We feel that the standard of integrity can be raised through 
closer supervision, rigid control, surprise checks, appreciation 
of good work and strict disciplinary measures. The staff for 
consolidation of holdings should be taken on deputation so that 
there is no difficulty about its absorption after the 
completion of the consolidation programme, 

68.8.5 A watch dog committee at consolidation officer circle 
level constituted by representatives of farmers,landless 
labourers, local Members of Legislative Assemblies and Qialrmen 
of block samitis may be constituted. It will have a watchful 
eye on the working and behaviour of the staff tovrards public 
bringing to the notice of authorities, malpractices and 
corruption, 

68.8.6 Flying squads headed by a Consolidation Officer of 
known integrity should be set up and attached to the Head of 
Department. The squads will make surprise raids to go into 
complaints of corruption and make suitable recommendations for 
action against guilty officials. 
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68,8.7 Training centres of short duration should be sot up 
for Imparting training to the revenue staff and the officers 
of the rank of' Assistant Consolidation Officer .and ibcve should 
also be imparted practical training under the direct control 
and supervision of the Director, Consolidation of Holdings so 
that they can properly guide the staff under them regarding the 
technic.alitles of consolidation. 



9 integhated approach to 

CONSOLIDATION OF HOLDINGS 

68.9.1 The recent policy of ceilings on holdings is bound 
to release small uneconomic plots scattered all over the 
village. More often than not, those bits of land will form 
linviable units of cultivation. 6uch pieces of surplus land 
should be consolidated at one place, when the consolidation 
of the village land is done. It is in this sense that 
consolidation of holdings becomes an integral part of a 
rational policy of land reforms and assumes greater import x;, - 
today than it ever did before. Again, consolidation of 
holdings as an integral part of land reform policy should 
prohibit transfer of a fragment except to a contiguous tenu- 
holder. So far, the major focus of the consolidation proc> r-. 
has been on consolidation of the land of a holder at one r 
two places to enable him to make better and economic use ■■ 
his farm resources. But the oonsolldatlon process has n( . '■ 
been treated as an integral part of an integrated progri:-. 
of development of the village. To make it more effect!v . 'f; 
scope should be extended'to cover such major aspects, w.-.i 
form an Integral part of the socioeconomic development 
rural areas. Perhaps the best place to make a start v .■ • 

to conduct contour survey as an integral part of the rr : r 
of consolidation of holdings,■ otherwise the naturcil - ut,! t.;. 
of water may be lost in the process. The constructior. 
irrigation and drainage facilities after consolidati o .. 1 
on an incomplete contour survey may lead to erosion 
benefits obtained from consolidation, 

317 . 
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68.9♦2 Contour survey and other capability classification are 

essential prerequisites to any soiand process of agricultural 

planning and more so of a consolidation process. Land 

development can be general or specific where soil conservation 

is to be effected by reducing the velocity of rain water and 

by raising contour bunds. When more than one estate is 

involved, the project needs to be outlined before actual 

repartitioning of the land; but when there is a question of 

improving individual plots, whether by institutional assistance 

or by the cultivator himself, it can be taken up by the 

individual cultivator after his land is consolidated. Otherwise 

also, contour bunding could be done after consolidation is 

completed, A map with rectangular fields of the village under 

consolidation normally goes to the Irrigation Department for 

the alignment of water channels and fixation of outlets. But 

the experience shows that Irrigation ;and drainage have not 

received adequate attention. Rocognising that irrigation and 

drainage constitute a major advantage in consolidating the land, 

it is necessary that a layout based on orientation of level and 

gradient be prepared in advance for each village or a group of 

villages and this plan is not changed during the consolidation 

operations, A close coordination should be maintained between 

the ag'^ncles which instal and maintain irrigation projects, and 

< 

the consolidation agency. This has generally not been done with 
the result that the ridges and the contours formed after 
consolidation operations act as hindrance to the success of 
irrigation and natural drainage. A master plan for Inter village asalso 
intra-village roads should be prepared to ensure that the 

I 

existing links are made more efficient by being strengthened 
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and by improvement of gradients. The consolidation operations 
should not make much of a modification such a master plan. 
68 . 9.3 Ihe common village land is generally scattered at 
several places in a village, which makes its management all the 
more difflcxjlt. As a rule, such land should be consolidated 
at one place and two blocks should be an exception. These 
lands can be used for production of fodder, grasses and fuel 
wood plantations vital to the village economy particularly to 
small and marginal farmers ;and agricultural labourers as 
already recommended in our Interim Beport on Social Forestry. 
They can .also be utilised for developing agro-based industries 
to be able to provide Jobs for the rural people. Land should 
also be reserved during the consolidation proceedings out of 
the common village land or common pool at a scale prescribed 
by the State Government for various common purposes as is being 
done in Punjab and Haryana* The land reserved for habitation 
sites for non-proprietors like Harijans, landless labour etc., 
should be earmarked for individuals and not set apart as a 
common piece of land for the entire body of the non-propriotors 
to be subsequently partitioned by the panchayat or other 
agencies. This is necessary as it would facilitate securing 
of loans and woxild not delay the construction of works. The 
consolidation procedures should be so streamlined that the 
whole process takes minimum time to be completed. Otherwise 
farm investments will be adversely affected and similar will 
be the effect on agricultural production. 
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Rice Growing Areas in Southern States 

68.10.1 In spite of its obvious advantages, the scheme of 
consolidation of holdings originally did not find favour with 
some of the rice growing areas, particularly in the southern 
States of Tamil Nadu and Kerala. The question arises why the 
farmers of these States are not keen when consolidation of 
holdings can help them get their scattered fragments consolidated 
at one or two places which, in turn, would make their land, 
labour and water-use much more efficient. Obviously they have 
some difficulties which need careful examination. In the 
first place, most of these States have very small holdings. 

For example, as will be seen from Table 68.4, nearly 60 per 
cent of the holdings in Kerala are less than 0.4 ha in size. 
According to 1971 Population Census, the land-man ratio in 
Kerala was 0.18 hectare (O.IO hectare of cultivated land). 

Table 68.4 

Percentage Distribution of Operational 
Holdings In Kerala according to Sizes 1 

(1966-67) 


Size of operational holdings 
(ha) 

Percentage of operational 
holdings 

Below 

0.40 

59.70 

0.40 

- 1.01 

22.09 

1.01 

- 2.02 

10.09 

2,02 

- 4.05 

5.59 

4,05 

- 6.07 

1.50 

6.07 

- 8.09 

0.37 

8.09 

-10.12 

0.20 

10.12 

and above 

0.46 


1. 1968 . Survey of land-reforms in Kerala 1966* Trivandrum, 

Bureau of Economics -and Statistics 
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68,10,2 ^aln, in the past, the consoliclation Bchecie did not 
hold much attraction where the niinber of fragments h.^pooped to 
be very small* Nearly 68 per cent of holdings in Keral 
(covering about ¥+• per cent of area) are located at one place, 
with an average number of plots per holding being. 1,9, oibout 
85 per cent agricultural land holders holding 80 per cent of 
the total wet land area, do not have a scatter of more than 
3 fragments of land as is deal* from Table 68*5* 

Table 68.5 

Fragmentation of Ebldings in Kerala 


Number of places 
in which holdings *• 
are scattered 

Humber of 
holdings 

percentage 
of total 
number of 
hbld'inga 

Area percentage 

covered of total 
(ha) are-a 

1 

2, 

3 

4 

5 

1 

1,313’ 

68.47 

1,248.82 

>3.67, 

2 

295' 

15.38 

420.27 

.1“».69. 

• 

3 

13 V 

6.98 

341.96 

.11.96 


66- 

3.44 

399.35 

13.96 

5 

24 

1.25 

49.68 

1.74 

6 

18 

0.94 

18.00 

0.63 

7 

13 

0.67 

35.51 

1.24 

8 

8 

0.42 

36.16 

1.26 

9 

11 

0.57 

33.22 

1.16 

10 

9 

0.47 

37.87 

1.32 

Mre- than 10 

27 

.1.41 

239.36 

8.37 

Total 

1,918 

IQO.OO 

2,860.20 

100.00 


1, 1965. Benort on Consolidation of Ibldings, Trivandrum, 

BoaH of Hevenue p*l62. 
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Thus in all such areas where the problem of fragrr^ont ,ticn of 
land Is not so serious, the importance of consolidation has 
apparently not been fully appreciated« 

68*10,3 It has, however, been observed tfc^at even within such 
States as Kerala* the problem of fragmentation was much more 
serious in some districts than in others, As will be seen from 
Table 68,6, ALleppey and Emalculam districts had much more 
serious problems of fragmentation than the other districts of 
the State, It is in such areas that a pilot scheme of 
consolidation of holdings should be tested. Once it succeeds 
there, it could be tried in other areas of the State, 


Table }68.6 


Di^triciwlse Number of Fragments Per 
Holding in.Kerala Call types of holdings)' 


Size of 
operational ft 
holdings J 

Cha) 1 




District_ 




Canna- 
nore ' 

Kozhl- 

Kode 

Trivan- Qui- Alle- 
drum Ion ppey 

Kotta- 

yam. 

Erna- 

kulam 

Pal- Tri¬ 
ghat Chur 

1.01-2,02 

3.26 

1.43 

2.94 

3.56 4,08 

2,60 

3.95 

3.69 3.39 

2,02-4,05 

3.o0 

3.08 

3.54 

2.43 7.13 

2,54 

5.01 

4.74 4.15 

4.05-6,07 

3.83 

5.67 

8,03 

4,08 8.28 

3.61 

10.96 

4.74 6.94 


60,10,4 Tile land use capability classification and consuj:;ption 
patterns of the local population also hamper the process of 
consolidation. The terrain in Kerala for example is sc varied 
and uneven, and the cropping patterns so different from one 
part to the other, that formation of comparable blocks of 
holdings becomes difficult. This is because the soil type 

1, 1968. Survey of land -reforms in Kerala 1966,Trlvandrurn. 

Bureau of Economics and Statistics 



varlea so much among the paddy lands, garden lands and high 
lands. Besides most of the farmers own:small piece of paddy, 
coconut and tapioca lands. Their family consumption patterns 
are oriented accordingly. Such farmers would naturally find 
it difficult to give up euiy one of these types of lana for the 
sake of consolidation, unless the scheme of consolidation 
provides them with some special incentives. 

6C.10.5 Valuation of land also presents a problem in the 
States where such perennial crops as coconut, arecanut and 
mangoes predominate*. !Qie assessment of land in such situations 
for the settlement of claims becomes difficult. This factor 
should receive great emphasis In the training programmes of 
the staff which'will be used for the consolidation of such 
lands. 

60.10.6 One of the great advantages of consolidation is that 
a farmer finds it economical to install a tubewell, a pumpset 
or a surface well on his consolidated piece of land. But in 
States like Kei*ala where most of the cultivation depends on 
rainfall and not on irrigation, the farmers, do not see any 
special advantage in consolidating their land. Similarly, 
mechanisation or tractorisatlon is not a very economical 
proposition on small holdings and consolidation offei*s little 
help, especially where perennial crops are intercropped with 
seasonal crops in the dry land regions. These difficulties 
should be kept in view while formulating a practical scheme 
of consolidation. 

60.10.7 Ai argument is sometimes advemced that consolidation 
is more dlfficxilt in such States as Kerala where village is 
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more.often an administrative rather than a sociological unit 
and homesteads are scattered a ll over, the-village, which makes 
It difficult to Identify the village ]>oundarles. The 
practical difficulty faced In exchange of one homestead for 
another Is recognised but If there are any areas where 
differences In soil types and land use capabilities do -not 
present a serious problem, It would be a good Idea to push the 
scheme of* consolidation with homesteads as nuclei. 

60.10.8 Multiplicity of tenurlal systems and absence of 
uptodate record of rights also presents some difficulties in 
Implementing the scheme of consolidation. But these 
difficulties are not Insurmountable, The revenue staff of the 
State should bring the record of rights uptodate wherever 
such records are incomplete or do not exist. Simplification 
of the tenurlal system may be done through land reform 
measures, 

6^. 10.9 ^ most -of the paddy growing areas In Southern States, 

there exist large tracts of paddy land which have a uniform 
cropping pattern. Ihese areas pi-sent Ideal, conditions for 
demonstrating the benefits of consolidation. The ” Yela ” 
programme, which is under way In some of the rice tracts of 
Kerala, is a good example of how agricultural operations can 
be performed successfully through consolidation as well as 
cooperative activity. Here all land included in one vela 
or a contiguous area of-land, more or less homogeneous in 
nature, is used for paddy cultivation* Such homogeneous areas 
form a block and all the major operations in such a block are 
Carried, out under the supervision of an elected committee, ALl 
land h.llcrs Irrespective of the sizes of their land holdings 
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are induced to participate in this p^roject and share the cost 
according to the sizes of their holdings. IWLike the 
cooperative or Joint farm societies, there is no'pooling of 
land involved. Each holder is free to cuTtlvate his land, as 
he pleases, eaccpt for the selection of seed-, tractor 

ploughing and application of pesticides, where a common 
programme ..is planned out executed through the local committees. 
Such cooperative activity should act as a spur to consolidation. 
60 * 10.10 At any rate, more recently, it is noticed that the 
farmers aJnd State authorities have greater appreciation of the 
benefits of consolidation. They are now willing to accept 
the programme as a pre-planned sequel to the implementation-of 
land reforms in order that, in the first instance, the tenancy 
rights are secured and ceiling laws enforced and, then in the 
next phise of land development, the agricultural holdings are 
consolidated. 

Dry Farming and Arid Areas 

6c,10.11 By their very nature, arid areas, such as western 
HaJasthan, have extremely erratic, variable and low rainfall. 
Even so agriculture and animal husbandry are the chief 
sources of livelihood there. So far as Rajasthan is concerned, 

4 

the distribution of agricultural holdings by size and number 
of fragments per holding in central and lower Luni Basin of 
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the State are indicated in Table 60.7 

Table 68-.7 

Size of igricultural Holding and Number of Fragments 
Per Holding in Lower Lunl Basin of Rajasthan^ 


Size 

(ha) 




Number of fragments. 



1-3 

4-6 

7-9 

10-12 

13-15 

■’micT 

above 

Total 
number 
of fra¬ 
gments 

Per¬ 

cent¬ 

age 

of 

total 

below 6,5 

513 

114 

33 

^.2 

4 

5 

681 

36.4 

6.5-12i9 

279 

125 

42 

14 

6 

3 

469 

24,7 

12,9-19A 

163 

85 

34 

10 

7 

2 

301 

16.0 

19.4-25.9 

89 

66 

15 

4 

5 

2 

181 

9.6 

25.9-32.4 

46 

33 

9 

3 

- 

.« 

91 

4.8 

32*4-30.0 

20 

16 

9 

4 

1 

1 

51 

2.7 

38.8-45.3 

12 

16 

7 

1 

3 

- 

39 

2.1 

‘^5.3-51.8 

8- 

7 

3 

3 

- 

- 

21 

1.0 

51.8-58.3 

9 

2 

- 

1 

3 

- 

15 

0.8 

58,3 and 

10 

14 

3 

2 

2 

5 

36 

1.9 

above 









Total 

1.149 

478 

155 

54 

31 

18 

1,885 

100.0 


(eo .9 >( 

25.4. 


(2.9) 

(1.6) 

( 1 . 0 ) C 160 . 0 ) 


The stu'ly 

of coirolitlon between size ef agricultural holdings 

and number of fragments per ] 

tiolding 

indicates that ntmber 

or 

fragments 

'ocrcases with the 

size of holdings. 



68,10.12 

In Haryana, 

Mahendragarh* and Bhlwanl districts, 

Nahar 

and Sahlawas areas of JhaJJar tehsU of Rohtak districts and some 


1, Bose A.B. <& S.P. Malhotra, 1971* Proceedings of Symposium 
in Problems of Indian Arid Zone. 269. Jodhpur 
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parts of Gurgaon district have almnst the same dry climatic 
conditions as in Rajasthan. The consolidation work in ali 


above areas in Haryana has been carried r>ut successfully and the 
difficulties have been overcome. Whatever little area was left 
out in the earlier stages is being taken up now for 
consolidation. There was good response from the public in these 
areas and people have certainly benefited from the consolidation. 
Appendix 68.2 shows the position of consolidation work in dry 
areas of Haryana State, It would be seen that in Mahendragarh 
district or* cf721 villages,'consolidation work in 718 villages 
has .already been completed. It is interesting to note that in 
Mahendragarh and Rawari tehsils of this district which are 
practically dry and where one-third of the area consists of 
brackish water zone, consolidation work has been completed in 
all the villages. As far as Bhlvani district is concerned, out 
uf 470 villages 327 villages have already been consolidated 
whereas in 32 villages consolidation is in progress. Most of 
the remaining villages are also going to be taken up for 
consolidation in the near future as there is a dem.and from the 
people for consolidating their areas. So is the case with 
Jhajjar tehsil of Rohtak district. 

68.10.13 In view of the undoubted production benefits and 
operational economy which accrue from consolidation of holdings, 
we recommend that the programme shoiild be talcen up in desert 
•and arid areas of the country also. If publicity is given 
about the various benefits of consolidation, the agriculturists 
whether in Rajasthan or other ariJ xad ry ireas, would accept 
the programme. The only distinction which be male is in 

regard to areas under pastures and grasslands which are in 
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sufficiently large 'blocks. In such areas consolidation is 
hardly necessary and it is desirable to promote grass reserves 
and cattle breeding as the most economic land use pattern. 

Hilly -?reas 

68.10.14 In high altitudes where cultivation is practised only 
on shifting basis, such asJhura areas of Meghalaya, Nagaland, 
Manipur and Mizoram, the question of consolidation of holdings 
in the conventional sense does not arise. In these areas it 

is more a problem of soil conservation than that of 
consolidation of scattered or fragmented parcels of land. 
Indeed, as a variation of consolidation techniques, we would 
like to emphasise that a realignment of ownership boundaries 
along the contours, followed by terracing,” is likely to yield 
more positive benefits. 

68.10.15 However, the hilly areas of Himachal Pradesh, Jammu 
& Kashmir and Uttar Pradesh present a different situation. 

The villages in those areas consist of a number of sub-villages 
called tlkas (sub-estates) in Himachal Pradesh. Each tlka has 
different agronomical conditions which determine its own 
production patterns. This problem should be kept in view in 
any scheme of consolidation, 

68.10.16 Nevertheless in most of the hilly areas, terrace 
cultivation has been an age-long practice. Since it is one of 
the basic principles of consolidation that exchange must occur 
extensively if any resiilts are to be achieved, consolidation 
may not be attempted in hilly areas where the scope for 
exchange of land is rather limited, Rm/evor, some areas of 
Himachal Pradesh, such as the Kangra disT:rict, p'^vscnt a much 
better scope for consolidation and a good beginning has already 



been; itiade with such areas for demonstrating the merits of 
consolidation If land. and large, it l.;.s been demonstrated in 
Himachal Pradesh that consolidation of holdings is feasible at 
altitudes upto 762 metres and yields positive economic benefits 
by way of largerproduce and economy of farm management. 
Consolidation of agricultural lands in hill areas should be 
supplemented with schemes of lift irrigation and gravity flow 
for maximising the output. 

68.10.17 There is general apprehension amor^t the owners of 
apple orchards, tea and coffee gardens etc. that as a result 
of consolidation they might lose these valuable assets. To 
satisfy such owners the practice of treating orchards etc. as 
separate blocks for purposes of repartition in the States where 
consolidation operations are in progress is considered to be 
realistic and necessary. This practice may be. followed in the 
States where scheme of consolidation is yet to be adopted. 

68.10.18 • The normal practice in the plains is that land of 
individual farmer is consolidated at one or two places, or at 
the most three places in the village. The people in the hilly 
areas have ah apprehension that if their land is consolidated 
in the same fashion, they may lose good paddy growing land and 
gftt in exchange poorer soils where maize can hardly be grown. 

In Himachal Pradesh as also in the hilly areas of Pathankot 
tehsil of Punjab, the land in each village under consolidation 
is generally grouped under the following categories with a view 
to safeguarding the interest of the landholders; 

i) block of land producing paddy onl'/-; 

ii) block of land producing only one ^ rrop other than 
paddy; 
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ii^.) block of land fit for growing two crops; 

iv) block of l.and subject to fluvial action of a 
river or stream:'; 

v) land under orchard, fruit garden, tea plantation 
etc; and 

Vi) land under pasture, 

68.10.19 In most cases the fields in the hilly areas are shaped 
into terraces along the contours. The shape of terraced field 
should be kept intact as far as possible after the 
consolidation. Where sub-division of a terraced field becomes 
inevitable in order to make up the total valuation in respect 
of a landholder, it should be done carefully so that the 
sub-divided terrace can assume compactness and not lose its 
topsoil. 

Riverine Areas 

68.10.20 In Punjab, Haryana and Uttar Pradesh where 
consolidation operations are progressing well, certain terrains 
had to be excluded from operation in the earlier stages. 

States with little or no experience could not tackle the 
problem as the practical implication of the scheme is yet to 

be properly understood and resolved. The problem of riverine 
tracts had to be confronted by the States with advanced 
consolidation technology when it could no longer be evaded due 
to pressure of demand by the land-holders of such areas who, 
by now, were fully aware of the consolidation benefits. The 
examination of the problem reveals that riverine areas can be 
categorised as discussed below; 

i) Sandy Strip along the river bonk is subject 

to f3.ooling and erosion and remai- s submerged 
imder water sometimis for yeans i,;:-j.c;, The 
cultivation is precarious and when, rr.dertaken, 
it involves no investment other than 02 i seed. 
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The rightholders attach no value to field 
boundaries which, in fact, do not exist 
due to almost continuous river action. 
Scatteredness of holdings is insignificant 
as most of the tenure-holders have one long 
stretch of land in their possession. Such 
strips need not be consolidated. 

ii) Afrea. next to the strip lying along the bank 
is usually under inundation and interspersed 
by stretches of land fit for cultivation. 

It may be termed as *mid-land'. Its width 
usually ranges between 0.52 to 0.75 km. It 
is slopy, slope being gradual, except at a 
few places where there is a deep dip in the 
level. This area also remains under water 
for about four months during the rainy 
season and yields good paddy crop. In this 
tract scatteredness varies from one to five 
places and field boundaries are generally 
defined. Consolidation of such tract is 
feasible and should be attempted only at the 
request of the land-holders. Care must be 
taken that higher level land should not be 
exchanged for land in this tract where 
cultivation is uncertain* 

ill). Upland strip is the safest area in an estate 
which is seldom subject to river action. 

Even in cases of heavy floods, the water 
stands for a few days leaving the silt 
deposits .and making it more fertile than 
before. The field boundaries exist in tact 
and the area yields two good crops - one 
that can be sown and harvested before the 
floods and the other after the floods. The 
tenure-holders would like consolidaoion of 
this tract to be done and area exchanged 
for creation of compact blocks within the 
tract. 



11 HIICRITES and FriANC ING 

®S*11*1 F!rioi* to the launching of the First Plan’, an area of 
1.209 million hectares vras consolidated. During the First, Second 
and Third Five Year Plans, areas of 3.22, 7.51 and 12.15 million 
hectares respectively were consolidated in the country thus 
making a progressive total of 24.089 million hectares by the end 
of the Third Plan, For the next three Annual Plans-1966-S7, 
1967-68 and 1968-69 - an area of 4,890 million hectares was 
consolidated. During the Fourth Flan, the likely achievement is 
10.347 million hectares against the target of 9,424 million 
hectares. . Thus by the end of the Fourth Plan, the total area 
consolidated would come to about 39.326 million hectares since 
the inception of the programme, Statewise brealc up of area fit 
for consolidation, area consolidated upto the. end of the Fourth 
Plan and the target of 14 million hectares for the Fifth Plan is 
given in Appendix 68.1, An outlay of Rs 24,25 croros has been 
provided for the programme in the draft Fifth Plan. 

68,11,2 The total area still required to be consolidated as 
would be clear from Appendix 68,1 comes to about 137,2 million 
hectares. Each State will determine the quantum of area for 
consolidation for each five year plan period and in the annual 
plan depending upon the availability of trained staff and other 
resources. Concerted efforts will, therefore, have to bo made to 

cover the rest of the area according to a phased programme and 
v/ith a measure of acceleration it should be possible to complete 
the progra’nme in the five year plans. The prograimme may have to 
be implemented on a high priority basis particularly in Southern 

and Eastern States where hardly .any work has yot bogiui. In the 
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iiaplomontation of the prograra'.ao, priority should be given 
to irrigated aieas and command areas of newly completed 
irrigation projects. 

68,11,3 Initiation of consolidation scheme in a state should 
follow legislative sanction. It is,therefore, essential 
that each Legislature should pass consolidation law,generally 
entitled as the Land Holdings (Consolidation and Prevention 
of Fragmentation) Act taking advantage, of the experience 
gained by. other States particul.irly those which have already 

completed or are nearing completion of the consolidation work* 
The States of Punjab, Haryana and ^ttar Fi*adesh feel that 
implementation of the scheme with the consent of the right¬ 
holders has not proved effective .and several years ^ efforts did 

not yield encouraging results* The maximum spoed in 
processing the scheme can be attained only after the State 

Government assumes power to frame the scheme of consolidation 
for any area on their own initiative without waiting for the 
consent of the persons concerned. 

68,11*4 The selection of area in the first instance is to be 
done for the introducti'in of^he scheme.. The reconnaiss.ance team 

comprising a few P-tt^aris, Kanungosc.nl Assistant Consolidation 

Officers headed by a Consolidation Officer should undertake 

the survey of the area and select a compact block preferably 

with the following features: 

i) It should be a plain area with big potential 
of underground water fit f^n? irrigation or 
area already under irrigation. , 

ii) Next priority fo.r consolidation of holdings 
should bo given to th.-.i c ■ i.r.d ar.;3as during 

the pr^eo-ss o,C lo,na dc-v-elo’.nent raid soil 
conserv?.ti''n as well 0 -=? thoeo coroimand areas 
of newly completed irrigation projects. 
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ill) The soil should be without much variation to 
make the work of valuation and transfer of 
possession easier. 

iv) The tenurial system should be simple. 

v) The inhabitants of the area should be 

progressive with readiness to respond to the 
scheme. 

vi) The basic land records must be in proper 
shape so as to be capable of being brought 
up-to-date within a short period of time. 

68.11.5 In the selected area advance publicity in favour of 
the scheme is needed which may take the form of organising 
meetings of the Influential farmers of the area, radio 
programmes, display of posters and films visit of the 
selected farmers to other areas where the scheme had been 
successful and creation of forums of progressive farmers. 

This will ensure sufficient mobilisation of public opinion 

to make the farmers psychologically receptive to the scheme 
before it is actually initiated. Thus the first phase of the 
programme will consist of (a) adoption of legislative measure, 
(b) i^tting up of reconnaissance team for survey and 
selection of areas fit for consolidation, and (c) advance 
publicity. This, in fact, will be a pragmatic .step of 

preparatory nature to achieve speedy processing of the scheme. 

* 

63.11.6 The personnel of the organisation to be set up to 
undertake the consolidation v/’Ork are to be drawn from the 
Revenue Department, They are to be imp.arted training in 
consolidation procedures and tech.viiqucs^ Fcx’ chis purpose 
services of officers already trained' be utilisod in 
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centres specially opened to train the staff. The 
training period may vary from three to six months. 

68.11.7 The State level officer entrusted with the 
implementation of the scheme will place to- staff in 
position at levels from vlll<age the consolidation circle 
and confine their activities in the initial stages to the 
smallest controlable area. The work will start by bringing 
up-to-date the village maps and record of rights by village 
level staff strictly controlled, guided and supervised by 
the trained officers. The basic record will be utilised 
for the preparation of the scheme after evaluation and 
preparation of the statements for reservation of areas for 
common purposes and of principles to effect re-partition. 

The proposal of new holdings determined according to the 
Statement of Principles will be published and objections, 
if any, against it decided. After appeal and revision, the 
proceedings will end in the transfer of possession, preparation 
of new records of rights and de-notification of the area 
transferring the work to Revenue Department. The staff, 
thereafter, can be shifted to the contiguous area and this 
process will continue till the area fit for consolidation 

in a State is completed. Thus the trained staff will be 
engaged to process the scheme through various stages till 
it is completed, 

68.11.8 In estimating the cost one has to dotermine 
first the extent of area to be consolidated which would 
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broadly comprise of culturablo vnsta, fallo^i lo.rid including 
current fallow and net -area sown in different States as given 
in Appendix 6S,1. The cost of consolidation depends upon 
various factors such as topography of the region, extent of 
fragmentation of holdings, level of £.griculLoU;’al technical 
know-how, social awareness of the concerned community and other 
related factors. Accordingly, the cost in plains v;ould be 
different from the cost in hilly tracts. Similarly the' cost 
in a conscious rural society which voluntarily comes forward 
for consolidation operations would be less to the Government 
vis-a-vis a reluctant society where first the Government has 
to take initiative, propagate the benefits of consolidation 
and then actually take up these operations at their own cost. 

There are certain States which have taken up the consolidation 
work entirely at their own expense, while sonie others have 
taken such operations by g-^tti’^g a fixed am^u.it per unit from, 
the cultivators. Thus the cost of consolidation per iinit 
area is a complex issue and no single figure is applicablo 
throughout the country. 

68,11.9 Some idea of cost of consolidation in different 
States can be formed from the data given in Appendix 68,b. Kov/evor, 
these data collected from State Governments have to be 
scrutinised in some detail. The cost of consolidation.per 
hectare varies from State to State and year to year. For 
example, the cost per nectare was as as 8,74 in 
Jiiharashtra and Rs 12,60 in Gujorab in iS71-?2 bus in the 
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same year the cost was Rs 37,70 in Uttar ftradesh and 
Rs 82,00 in Haryana where consolidation has made spectacular 
progress. In the hilly areas of Jammu & Kashmir and 
Himachal Rradosh, the cost naturally was higher and was 
Rs 93.09 and Rs 91,07 respectively during 1971-72. Several 
measures enumerated below can be considered for reducing 
the cost of consolidation * 

1) Cost can be reduced if the consolidation 

is done in a compact unit. Say, stsirting from 
one tehsil and then moving to the other rather 
than scattering the work all over In the* dlsWlct 
or the State, 

il) The scheme should be introduced on compulsory 
basis and not on the consent of the majority 
of right-holders, as in the latter case 
unwilling elements resort to securing the 
issuance of stay orders at one stage or the 
other and thereby prolonging consolidation 
proceedings and causing greater expenditure. 

ill) Operation should not be given up in any 

estate as in that case the whole cost would 
go waste. 

iv) The staff to be deployed for the purpose 

should be well experienced in revenue work* 
honest and efficient and imparted training 
in the practical work of consolidation. 

v) Supervision over staff should be effective 
so that the schedule fixed for each year is 
carried out in its entirety, 

vl) Frequent inspections and checks over 

activities of the staff should be organised 
by senior officers so that with proper 
guidance the efficiency is increased. 

vli) Possession should bo transferred as 

quickly as possible after the re-partition 
is published as delay invites revocation 
and this incVL'asor, r.h.- co^t of consolidation. 
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vlil) The scheme should he started in areis inhabited 
by enlightened farmers fully aware of the 
advantages of consolidation as bacizward and 
unpr'>gressivG farmers do not respond well to 
new and progressive measures. 

68,11,10 In Punjab and Haryana the State charges a sum of 
Bs 12,50 for one hectare cssisolidated (leaving unculturable waste 
area where no charges are levied)} in Uttar Ftadesh 50 per cent 
is realised from tenure-holdersj in Andhra Pradesh R.s 2,50 per 
hectare is charged for the actual area exchanged and in Union 
Territory of Delhi Rs 20 per hectare are charged on the cultivated 
area. While adopting all possible avenues of economy in cost, 
a reasonable percentage of cost should be realised from the 
benoficiaries to reduce the financial burden of consolidation work 
on the State Governments. The small and marginal farmers should 
be exempted from the payment of cost of consolidation of their 
land. Twenty five per cent central financial assistance in the 
form of grant should be paid to the State Governments on account 
of expenditure on the programme undertaken on the land of small 
and marginal farmers. There should bo an effective machinery 
for periodic assessment of progress of consolidation programmes. 



sui'iMARY OF REo O' loirs 

68.12.1 The main rec3nmondati.5ns are as imder» 

1. The advantages af cansalidatian af haldings are 
likely ta bo neutralised aver a poi'i 'id )f time if curb an 
fragmentatian is nat inpased. The partitian af holdings, 
if it results in fragmentation, should be prahibited and 
alienation by sale, gift and mortgage may be permissible in 
favour of contiguous tenure holders in order of preference 
as follows s 

1) to the collateral contiguous right-holder 
If one exists and if there are more than one 
contiguous collaterals, the preference will 
be in order of preference of succession as 
prescribed by the Hindu Succession Act; and 

11) In all other cases the preference will be in 
the ascending order of holdings’ size of the 
contiguous right-holders* 

In order that such restrictions do not peg the 

price to the detriment of the alienator, some mechanism far 

the fixation of fair price should be considered. The State 

Government should also assume the right of pre-emptive 

purchase. 

(Paragraph 68.4.6) 

2. In sane States as a result af consolidation, 
holdings with two or moro blocks have been erroated. Land 
holdings in such States be roconsalidated ta create one 
block holdings if the underground water potential is 

fit for irrigation and the area is plain, 

(Fhragraph 58.4.7) 

3. As voluntary scheme for consolidation of holdings, 
whorovor introduced, did not make much headway on account 

of reluctance of right-holders to p-^.rt with their ancestral 
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land and opposition by vested interests v/ho ^re al^'rays placing 
obstacles to retard the progress, the sche-ie should bo node 
ooapulsory in all areas of the country fit for consolidation. 

(Fhragraph 68.5.3) 

4. While, framing a legislation on consolidation, the 
main criteria that should be kept in view are that 

i) the legislation is independent of other 
Central or State measures governing the 
ownership, possession, title to holdings and 
disposal or other treatment of agricultural 
land; and 

ii) the legislation should clearly provide for 
determination of value of land, draw-up of 
scheme and reservation of areas for connon 
village lanGdG in consultation with the people 
and the advio c t.-.c, noasuroment and 
proparati'n of •?, cord oo 5.‘ighwS by the field 
stiff and checking thereof, 

(Paragraph 68.5,4) 

5. The consolidation operations should not be allovrod 
to linger on inordinately. A time limit should be fixed for 
conploti''n of every stage of consolidation proceedings including 
the disposal of cases and transfer of possession depending upon 
the araa of the village. The consolido.tion law should not 
envisage more than two remedies against the court of first 
instance« 

(Paragraph 68.5.6) 

6. To speed up progress of consolidation, the disposal 
of Writ Petitions within six months of the date of presentation 
is an Gcsomtial reoviisito. The State Governments may request 
t-ho .iig’-. C ■'urts to assign one of two Judges, as nay bo 
necessary, exclusively for hearing such Writs. 

(Paragraph 68.5.6) 
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• ]ii ire'is under cons >lld^.ti*)n, coses relating 

to right in or titl^ to Imd, if c oLiciaued to bo tried 
and decided by Civil or Revenue Courts, would entail 
inordinate delays in the natter of transfer of possession 
and completion of consolidation proceedings. All such cases, 
other than Writ Rotltions, pending in any Court of Law 
whether at trial, appeal or revision stage, should abate 
and bo allowed to be subsequently tried by Consolidation 
Courts which alone should have jurisdiction to decide such 
cases till the operations last, 

(Paragraph 68,5,7) 

8, To associate right-holders in the consolidation 

of their land-hoidings, advisory connittees bo fornod at State, 
district and village levels. These should represent the 
interests of land-holders and iandl.ess labourers particularly 
th-'se who directly or indirectly draw their livelihood from 
land income. The village connitteo will play an inport.at 
role in the evaluation of land, carving out of blocks, 
reservation of areas for connon purposes and honcste-ads. The 
connittees at State and district levels will have advisory 
functions. 

(Fhragraph 68,6,4) 

9, Three different methods, one based on productivity, 
the other on market value and the third on rental value, are 
adopted in the country for deterninition of the v.alue of 

the land, ffarket value nothod is too complicated and 
illiterate farmers do not c 'saprehemd it easily. The third 
method of valuation based on rental value is found to be 
outmoded. The first lethod, which also takes into account 
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the evenness of the surfice, type of s^il, facility of 
irrigation, proxinity to inhabited site the village, ■.larket 
or road and sinilir other fact'^rs, is very popular as the 
farners can avail of their age-long experience of observing crops 
soTvn in the field for assessing their values# It should be 
unifornaly adopted in the country. The deternined values of fields, 
trees, tanks, v/ells and buildings on land should be corinunicated 
to farmers in writing through pass-books prescribed for the purpose. 

(Paragraph 58,6,7-) 

10, For the replanning and development of villages, 

reservation of land for compulsory cOTion purpose like roads, 
extension of abadi sites for proprietors and non-proprietors, 
water courses, tanks, manure pits, schools, playgrounds, panchayat 
ghar, public latrines etc. should bo made. 

Reservations should also be made for fuel plantations, worshipping 
places, grazing grounds, threshing and winnowing grounds, rural 
dispensary, road-side vehicle stand, storage for fuel and fodder, 
fair and festival grounds and other allied purposes on option 
basis. Since such reservations are essentially required for the 
convenience, use and improvement of living conditions of 
residents, these should form an unfailing feature of all 
consolidated villages. 

(Paragraph 68,6,9) 

11, To avoid waste of time and labour, it would be 
dosirable to align the soil conservation programme with 
consolidation for which joint scheme be c!ra\m up and soil 
conservation works started only after the completion of 
consolidation of holdings operations. 

(Paragraph 6Sjo,ll) 
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12* It is noted that there is a tendency anonc the 
influential sections of the villages to oust forcibly the 
v/eakcr sections fron the areas allotted to then as hoaestoad 
sites. Restoration of possession through Courts of Law 
entails financial hardship beyond their neans. It isj 
therefore, recommended that revenue authorities may be 
empowered to restore tne possessions of land to such allottees. 

(Fhragraph 68,6.13) 

13. The rectangulation of land provides :ri^t-holders 
with fields of uniform shape and size, convenience for 
irrigation and cultivation, With straight water courses, 
there.is great convenience and much less waste in the use of 
water. Boundary disputes and the cpnsequontlal litigation is 
almost eliminated. Seasonal crop inspection is made easy and 
supervision is rendered effective and efficient. The process 
of planning for the tract becomes much easier-particularly 
when new village roads are to be aligned and water-channels 
dug. Those considerations should be kept in view while 
suggesting the adoption of roctangulation in plain areas to be 
brought under consolidation, 

(fhragraph 68,7,3) 

14, Legal significance attached to the new records of 
rights prepared as a result of consolidation is exactly the 
same as that attached to those prepared during regular 
settlement. Regular settlement operations, where due, should 
be commenced irnodiately after the consolidation is 
completed as it would reduce the settle lent cost. 

(Raragraph 68,7,6) 
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15, The scheme of consolid'ttion is mt to be sproad over 
the entire State all at once. To provide publicity and 
experience to the staff, a pilot scheme covering a compact 
group of villages in a tehsil should be undertaken.! and there¬ 
after it should be extended to other areas. 

(I^agraph 68,8,1) 

16, The consolidation scheme when in full swing needs 
undivided attention at the State level. To impletnent It 
officer, with experience in revenue work, nay be appointed as 
Ifcad of the Depart riant, 

(Fhragraph 68.8,2) 

17, Sometimes the office of the Settlement Officer is away 
fr -'m the area of operation. To enable him to exorcise proper 
supervision over the staff working under him, the head-quarters of 
the Settlement Officer should bo at the district headquarters in 
which the work is being done, 

(Paragraph 68,8,3) 

18, 2h order to maintain a close watch over the progress 
of consolldati"in work and t ■» ensure achievement of targets, a 
suitable norm of performance should be fixed for each RitwaTl, 

(Paragraph 68,8,3) 

19, There is scope f'^r malpractices and corrupti'.n am'•ng 
the cons ^li lit ion staff. The standard '>f integrity can be 
raised tor''Ugh closer supervision, rigid control, surprise 

o' ec):s, anprodation if goad work and strict disciplin.ary 
loasLires. The staff for c 'ns oli lation of holdings should be 
taken on imputation so that there is no difficulty about its 
abs:>rptl.'n afi^er the completion of the consolidation programme, 
rlyin* squads headed by a Consolidation Officer should be set 



up aiiv'l attached to the Head of tho Dopartnent. They 
should aalce surprise raids to go into conplaints of 
corruption and make suitable recorro^nclati >ns f''r action 
against guilty officials. 

(Paragraphs 68.8,4 and 60,0,6) 

20, To keep a watchful eye on tho working of the staff, 
their behaviour towards public and to prevent nal-practices 
it is necessary to have a watch-dog-connittee, 

(Fhragraph 68.8,5) 

21, The Revenue staff needs training in consolidation 
procedures and practice. Training centres of short duration 
shoudd bo set up f-'ir this purpose. The officers of the rank 
of Assistant Conselidati■)n Officer and above should also be 
inparted practical training in consolidation under the direct 
control and supervision .'>f the Director of Consolidation of 
Holdings s'' th't they roay be able to guide properly the staff 
v.'orking under them, 

(Paragraph 68,8,7) 

22, For an effective nanagonent and to increase the 
iac''ho potential, village coarion lands v/hich at present are 
scattered over a large number of pieces, should be 

0 onsoil lated as far as possible in one block. Land reserved 
as 'ao'iestead sites far harijans and landless labourers should 
bo earmarked for im.dividuals and not set apart as a common 
plat f rr the entire community to be subsequently divided 
aimig them by the village panch-ayat or other agencies. This 
is necessary as it v/ould facilitate securing of loans and 
’.-■)Ul:i 11. ■)t delay the construction of houses. 

(Paragraph 68.'9,3) 
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23, ]h s'^ne districts of the State of Kerala, the 
problem of fragmentation is much more sori<3>tis than in others. In 
such areas a pilot scheme of consolidation of holdin:.;s should be 
tested. Once it succeeds tl.ere, it could bo tried in other 
areas of the State. 

( fiaragranh 58,10,3) 

24, Absence of uptodate revenue records and complexity of 
tenurial system should not present much difficulty in the 
adoption of the scheme as the farmer can bo brought uptodate by 
the concerned revenue agency and the latter can be simplified 
through land reform measures. 

(Fhragr a'oh 68,10,8) 

25, The rainfall in the dry areas is lo\/, erratic as well 
as sporadic. The topographical and soil characteristics of 
holdings in the same locality may vary greatly. Txho difficulties 
experienced in the districts of Mohindergarh and Bhiwani cf 

Karyana State have since been successfully resolved. There was 
good response from the farmers benefited by the consolidation. ]h 

view of the undoubted pr'^duction benefit and operational economy 
accruing from the consolidation of holdings, the programme should 
be talcen up in dry and arid areas of the country also. 

(Paragraphs 68,10,12 and 68,10,13) 

26, Consolidation should not be attempted in hilly areas 
where terrace cultivation is practised and scope of 6xch;inge 
land is limited. 

( Par agr aph 68.10,16) 

27, The practice of treating apple orchards, coffee and 
tea gardens etc,, as separate blocks during consolidation 
Bporati'ins is rational and necessary. This practice should 

c '.ntinUG, 


(Par agr aph 68,10,17) 
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28, The coqt of consolidation can be reduced if 

the consolidation is done on a coa:3ulsory basis in a connect 
unit inhabited by progressive farners and i/ith 'ut abaiid ■'nnent 
of proceedings at any stage. The staff to be deployed should 
be well trained, honest and efficient. Targets should be 
achieved through strict supervision and frequent inspection, 
Ibssossion should bo transferred quickly to avert Writs for 
revoc?-tion of repartition. 

(Biragraph 68.11,9) 

29, The cost of consolidation depends upon different 

factors lUce topography, extent of fragmentation, social 
avrareness of the people and level of prevailing technical 
•kno\ir-how^ and several other.related factors. Therefore, no 
uniform rate can be fixed for the country as a whole. 
Reasonable charges should be realised from the benefici^aries 
to reduce the financial burden of the State Governaents, The 
snail and marginal farmers sh'^uld be exempted from the payment 
of cost of consolidation of their land, twentyfive) per cent 
Central fi.nancial assistance in the form of grant should be 
paid to the State Governments >h account of expenditure on 
the programme undertaken on the land of small and marginal 
f.armers, (Rbragraph 68,11,10) 

30, There should be an effective machinery for 
poa'iodic assessment of pr.egress of consolidation programme, 

(Paragraph 68,11,10) 
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AGRICULTLRAL LABOUR 
i INTRODUCTION 

The class of people who obtain their livelihood fyiieflv 
by working for wage can take recourse to three principal means to 
improve their earnings. Firstly, they can invest in themselves 
to acquire special skills and capacities commanding high rates 
of wages in the market. Secondly, they can |oin together to 
strengthen their position vis-a-vis the employers at the time 
of bargaining on wages. Thirdly, they can seek xhe support of 
a superior authority like the State to intervene on their 
behalf in the labour market. The problem of agricultural 
labourers in India has its roots in the simple but profound 
truth that they carry on their struggle for survival bare—handed 
without being able to obtain strength and-succour through any of 
these means. On a superficial view, this may seem to be the 
result of the inherent charasteristics of agriculture in teivia 
of the type of its wage-labour requirements' and the many 
obvious obstacles it places in the way of col.lective bargaining 
for wages or their enforcement through law. However, a fuller 
explanation needs to be sought in the historical circumstances 
and forces in Inoxa wnicn have worked, and continue to work, 
towards growing proletarisation..of population in agriculture, 

69,1.2 It is a matter of some controversy whether agricultural 
labourers existed a4 a distinct class in the pre-British rural 
India, It is possible that in the casteist organisation of 
society the people in the lowest place in the caste-hierarchy 
belonged to the menial occupations* There is, however, abundant 
historical ■ of the lavge sc-sle and extensive 
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adtiitions to the ranks of rural proletariat during the British 
rule through the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries owing 
to forces like new land tenures, monetisation of transactions 
and decline of village artisans which severely impaired the 
balance and inter-dependence among the .‘.’ifferent strata in the 
rural society and weakened the traditional viability of the 
rural economy. The growth in the number of agricultural 
labourers in this context was a product of a process of 
disintegration and immiserisaticn and net. of a develccmont.'..! 
process bringing in its train occupational diversification. If 
we understand by the term occupation’ a mode of livelihood 
chosen willingly by the earners in-that occupation, ’agricultural 
labour’ in this setting was hardly an occupation; it was merely 
one of the forms assumed by destitution which overtook the 
erstwhile cultivators and artisans who had been deprived of 
their traditional occupations, 

69.1,3 It is doubtful whether even a beginning has been made 
towards halting these processes, leave alone reversing them, 
during the more recent decades of planned development. In 
fact, all the broad indicators seem to point in the other 
direction. There can be hardly any doubt about the continuing 
growth in the number of agricultural labourers despite the 
statistical problems involved in measuring the incrense from 
one census to the next. It seems obvious from the recent 
estimates of proportion of- population below the poverty-line 
that over the course of more than two decades of planning the 
level of living of the bulk of agricultural labourers has 
undergone little improvement. More specifically, the 
structural measures to realign.the production relations 
within agriculture in favour of agricultural labourers and 
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other weaker classes and the leglsliatlve support to wages in 
agriculture have little to show by way of concrete results« 
Ironically, even the spectacular upsurge in agricultural 
production in the regions of (green revolution* does not appear 
to have brought wlthia its wsJst e wnifoni •ubstantisl 
iaytQ.y wK i^ 1f;^ In Vimt MilNt ^ 

development nor agrieultutal development and not even reform 
measures through the instr\jmentality of Atate In India seem 
capable of reaching far enough to purvey hope and viability 
tc the class of people who bore the major burden of the 
iMniserising econondc transition under the alien rule; while 
aliens had at least the alibi of being aliens. Independent 
India has none in extenuation of her record. 

69.1.4 It is from this sombre historical perspective that 
the problems of the sgricultural labourers over the coming 
decades need to be assessed. It is easy to identify the 
major aggravating factors that are likely to worsen these 
problems. Firstly, the demographic additions to the labour 
force over the next about three decades are estimated tc be 
very substantial since the effect of population contpet 
meastsres en labour force would make Itself felt with a lag 
only much later. Secondly, the expansion of non-agricultuial 
avenues of employment is unlikely to be fast enough to provide 
significant relief to agriculture from the pressure of 
population for many decades ahead. In fav.u, there is a 
noticeable apprehension among the students of Indian economy 
that the critical factor in the sustained development in 
future is not so much the capacity cf the agricultural sector 
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Without throwing.^oy.t .surplus, l2bouj^,,^jTi^ the absence 

• of. basic ins^titution^y. reff>r^s^:epri .effective^, ccntrcls tp promote 
. selective mechanisation, techncloqical change, in agriculture 


•.can. 


^ .ag.^tcultp;ral 

1 aboUrCTB . : t' ’•''•■•J '1*'“' •*■.'• 

. >!;■• rfcoorol ..r,:'-^ -;‘ 

:69f^..5 ; ._.It^s_hcy^^^.hb .ob'^ipjys ;f fo|n, the. ahpyp that the pro.blems 
of agr.icultyrai,labourers,pot^.so. tnuph fj.om. the, specific 
iX'eaHgfiS^fi.s- aP.d:,Mf-ti.ciahcieSj..of.^^is,^|ss^^^^ 
aiP^l^^^Hstmegt in the; total JjjjJian .epc^igg^X^ ^ fast 

enough grbwth.;alog^ y^th apprppi^a^^ stajpc^^^^^ technological 

changes. . Hence, tJ}f*..p??if)fipy iinstryn^5t; fo^j; tack^Ling, these 
problems is, .thO ftpjyijtyjpf . planned, eff91^ fpr^ fjey^lcpment, .. . 
The strategy of .dfv^lppnent spewed out inf tjhe .Fifth Fiye Year 
explicitly recognise .. .this.-hy, treating economic growth 
.not as<an end in?itself jbut^,a;i^ an .instyunpinj-.,subscrying a 
time-bound, prograipme, for re.roQval ,cf poyertyj,^ |his re-cognition 
incorporates .vyi;4hin itself >the ,twc.xn)aigr; le$ppi>^,^ct^> learnt 
from,.;the, experiences of , plfir!ining..,in. India;.;*© (a) even 


4airly ff.st econoraip,growt.^4ails.. in-,pur ^cci^text -in providing 
dire ct..benef its. .th^ P99t4?. P-i^s'sesi, -..ahdq.ib.) ’-rthy.-se.ctcrai 
and the. ;C.omm9 d 1 ty gompcsitiai^i-bf .gr<iWtj*'.§f^4itbffiV.G95^6,fponding 
structure of incomes generated.by-g.rcwth;,sljp«ld,,be .fully as 
important ;objecti,yG.s -of our -strategy -of.,-^(i^.yf_lo05^g.t,.,as the 
rate of growth itself.^ The-eyperiehcfe, ria wgrds, shows 


that the strategy of ”9rowth by any me.ans to be followed by 
removal of poverty" is not a viable strategy for cohesive 
development of Indian society* 
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69.1.6 The need for a bacic. Tfcorioii+a+.Tnu of tl*o <^t.vdtegy 
of development does not imply that measures and programmes to 
reach directly at the problems of the agricultural labourers 
are now no more relevant or important; the implications on 
the other hand, is that these measures should complement and 
reinforce the plan programmes rather than remain mere symbolic 
gestures of good intentions. Conceptually, they fall into 
three inter-related categories as follows: 

i) measures for intervention in the labour market 
to support wages and improve working conditions 
and tne long-term measures to foster institutions 
and organisations among agricultural labourers 
capable of taking over these functions; 

ii) measures to provide supplementary employment 
and occupation to agricultural labourers on the 
basis of a composite welfare-cum-efficiency 
criterion with a growing emphasis on the latter 
component of the criterion; and 

iii) measures to ensure adequate sharing by agricultural 
labourers in the programmes, such as minimum needs 
and public consumption, specifically designed for 
the rural poor. 

The measures categorised above are in the nature of direct 
measures to benefit agricultural labourers in the sense that 
the target group of these measures consists of people who 
continue to remain as agricultural labourers. Besides these, 
agricultural and non-agricultural development programmes as 
also reforms such as ceiling on land would benefit the class 
of agricultural labourers by providing them with opportunities 
either to move out of agriculture or to improve their status 
within agriculture, 

69.1.7 The focus of this chapter is primarily on the 
direct measures to improve the conditions of agricultural 
labourers. Some recent indicators of the economic position 
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of agricultural labourers are presented in the next secticn 
along with a brief consideration of the Gconomic trends. 
Sections 3 and 4 discuss the major policies and programmes 
directed towards regulation of wages, creation of subsidiary 
occupations and provision of minimum needs, amenities and a 
measure of protection to agricultural labourers against the 
harsh insecurities inherent in their occupation, Secticn 5 
indicates a number of considerations which need to be borne 
in mind while considering the question of phasing and 
integration of various programmes intended for agricultural 
labourers. The chapter concludes with a summary cf the main 
re commendations• 



2 SOf;£ :^CENT INDICATORS OF ECONOMIC 
POSITION OF AGRICULTURAL LABOLRERS 

69.2.1 According to 1971 Population Census, agricultural 
labourers constitute nearly 30,7 per cent of total rural 
work-force as against only 17,5 per cent in 1961. Their 
proportion in total agricultural work-force works out to 36.5 
per cent in 1971 as compared with 21,7 per cent in 1961, The 
absolute number as well as the proportion of workers other than 
agricultural labourers, especially that of cultivators, on the 
other hand, showed a decline in 1971 over 1961. ^hiXe these 
trends may in part be due to the change in the definition of 
the term ’worker’ adopted in 1971 census, rapid increase in 
the number of persons in the working age-group seeking to make 
a living on limited land resources appears to be the main 
factor responsible for the increased number of agricultural 
labourers in India’s countrv^side. The demand for the agricultural 
labourers is also expected to have increased during the past 
decade although the increase is very likely to have lagged 
behind the supply of agricultural labourers. It would, 
therefore, be interesting to have a brief look at the indicators 
of economic conditions of agricultural labourers, especially 
during the last about two decades, 

^9,2,2 There are three major sources of data on daily 
earnings of agricultural labourers viz.,reports of various 
agricultural labour enquiry committees, data regularly collected 
by the Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation and published in 
Agricultural Wages in India and National Sample Survey (NSS), 

The first Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted during 
1950-51. It was followed by second Agricultural Labour Enquiry 
in 1956-57 and Rural Labour Enquiry in 1964—65, It may, however, 
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be noted that the data for the year 1950-51 are not strictly 
comparable with those rclatihg to 1956-57 and 1964-65. The 
imputation of wages paid in kind has been done in tc-rrns cf retail 
prices in the first Agricultural Labour Enquiry and wholesale 
prices in the two subsequent enquiries. The change in the 
definition cf the term ‘agricultural labour house-holds’ which 
was based on the criterion cf duration of employment in the 
first Agricultural Labour Enquiry and major sources of incerre 
cf the household in the latter two enquiries might also affect 
the comparability cf data to some extent. 

Trends in Wages 

69.2.3 The data presented in Appendix 69.1 show that, at 
all India level, the average daily earnings of agricultural 
labourers registered an increase of about 49 per cent during 
the period 1956-57 to 1964-65, The western zone of the country 
..comprising Gujarat, Maharashtra and Karnataka showed the maximun 
increase of 62.8 fjer cent whereas northern zone comprising 
Rajasthan, Punjab, Haryana, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and 
Jammu 8. Kashmir showed increase ct only 25.2 per cent. The 
data also reveal significant inter-State differences in the rate 
cf wage-increase. The highest percentage increase in average 
daily earnings was recorded by agricultural labourers in 
Rajasthan (80$l6) followed by Orissa (66?^) , Tamil Nadu (66%) 
and Kerala (65%). In absolute term, however, the workers cf 
Kerala got maximum wage rise (83 p) per day followed by 
Rajasthan (78 p), y.ssam (67 p) , T^mil Nadu (55 p) and 
Orissa (53 p). The minimum absolute as well as percentage 
incroose was .observed in the case of Punjab and Haryana, It 
should be noted that the pf. rcentage and absolute increases 
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have been relatively more in areas where the wage-rate? were lev/ 
in the base period. In the case of Punjab and Haryana, the 
wage-rates are found to be the highest at every point of time 
viz.,1950-51, 1956-57 and 1964-65. 

69.2.4 The average daily real earnings of male agricultural 
labourers in 1964-65 are presented in Appendix 69.2, These 
have been worked out by deflating average daily money earnings 
by Consumers’ Price Index with 1956-57 base year compiled by 
the Labour Bureau of the Ministry of Labour. However, this 
could be done for only those States for which the data on 
Consumers’ Price Index for agricultural labourers were available 
for the period under consideration. The data shew that only 

in six States viz,,Madhya Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh, Orissa, 

Assam, Kerala and Rajasthan, the average daily real earnings 
went up between 1956-57 and 1964-65, Cn the other hand real 
earnings declined in the States of West Bengal, Bihar, Karnataka, 
Haryana and Punjab, 

69.2.5 The data available from ’’Agricultural Wages in India” 
are regularly collected by the Directorate of Economics and 
Statistics, Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation, The 
operation-wise wage-rates from selected rural centres in each 
important district of the States are collected every month. 
However, the centres are changed from time to time which 
affects the comparability of data* Nevertheless, we feel 

that the wage-data available from this source are not unsuitable 
for broad temporal and cross-sectional comparisons. Table 69,1 
presents the data on daily wage-rates of agricultural labourers 
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for 1960-61 and 1969-70; 


Tcble 69.1 

Change in Agricultural ’^fge-rates 
1960-61 to 1969-70 

(Rs per :':-y) 

Mcney-w^ges Real wage-rates Change in real 

1960-61 19?^-7(j ' ,1969-70 v/age-i*ates over 

__ 1960-61 in 1 969-70 


Andhra Pradesh 

1.46 

2.46 

1.40 

-0.06 

AS sam 

2.29 

3.80 

2,04 

-0.25 

Bihar 

1.30 

2.7o 

1.34 

+0.04 

Gujarat 

1.97 

2.94 

1.73 

-0.24 

Karnataka 

1.67 

2.35 

1.34 

-0.33 

Kerala 

2.10 

4,67 

2.31 

+0.21 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.32 

2.11 

1.02 

-0.30 

Orissa 

1.26 

2.15 

1.01 

-0.25 

Punjab 

2.81 

6.34 

3.24 

+0.43 

Tamil Nadu 

1.43 

2.65 

1.39 

-0.04 

Uttar Pradesh 

i.3i 

2.61 

1.32 

+0.01 

The above Tabic 

sh^ws 

that money wage- 

rates have 

rc’gistered 

significant increases 

in every- State, 

The increa 

ses v/ere quite 

substantial in 

the case of Punjab, ICer 

ala, Andhra 

Pradesh, 


Assam, Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and'Uttar Pradesh. 

In real terms, however, the wage-rates-have-declined in 7 out 
cf 11 States for which the data ere available. The absolute 
decline was much more proncunced in Gujarat,.Karnataka, Assam, 
Orissa* and Madhya Pradesh. The latter three States had shown 


Information received from the Directorate cf Eccncmics 
end Statistics, Ministry cf Agriculture and Irrigation 
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inertase in the overage daily real earnings of agricultural 
labc.urers during 1956--57 to 1964-65, Among the- States shewing 
increase in real earnings, Punjab and Kerala stand at tcp. 

The increases were marginal in Bihar and Uttar Pradesh, 

69.2.6 It seems that the rate'ef change in money v'.nd real 
cartlings is largely determined by factors such as level cf 
agricultural development, size of agricultural and 
nGn-c?gricultural labour force, and extent cf organisation 
among the landless agricultural labourers* Punjab, where the 
rate of increase in money and real wages has been high, has 
experienced the fastest development of its agricultural 
socte.r. The preportien cf agricultural labourers to total 
rural v/cfkers in Punjab is found to be lower (25 per cent) 
than that in several other States where the wage-rates have 
either registered meagre increases or have declined, Punjab's 
nrn-agricultural sector, too, is larger and provides employment 
opportunities tc people thus reducing the pressure cf ],-^hcur 
supply on cultivated land. The sub? tar>tial rise in wages cf 
agricultural labourers in Kerala, however, may not be attributed 
chiefly to either level of agricultural development or size cf 
its non-agricultural sector, Effegtivc unionisation of 
agricultural labcurers and pro—labour attitude cif the State 
Government appear to have improved the bargaining position 
cf the workers and enabled them to get increased wages. 

Viewed in this perspective, therefore, one-may safely argue 
that whereas the increase in wages of agricultural labourers 
in Punjab have been brought about through the interaction of 
market forces cf demand for and the supply cf labour in a 
fast developing agricultural situation, the icle of 
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institutional facters cf unicinisaticn and conducive- Gcvcrnmcntel 
machinery has been mere crucial in Kerala, 

69.2.7 The third source of data cn average daily earnings 
of agricultural labourers is National Sample Survey. The. 
tables on employment and unemployment in India based on its 
25th Round (1970-71) provide data on average daily earnings of 
two sots of rural population viz, (a) small cultivating 
households and (b) non-cultivating wage-earner households. 

For the second group which includes landless agricultural 
labcurersi separate data are also available for those who we rked 
on others’ farms for wages or salary. The available data, 
therefore, can serve the purpose of examining the relative 
differentials in average daily earnings of- agricultural 
labourers in different States as well as between small 
cultivators and non-cultivating wage-earners. Table 69.2 
presents data on average daily earnings for small male 
cultivators and male and female agricultural labourers: 

Table 69.2 

Average Daily Earnings of Small Cultivating 
and Non-cultiVc ting Rural Labourers 1970-71-^ 

(Rs per day) 


State 

Small male 

cultivating 

workers 

Non-cultivating 
male agricul¬ 
tural labourers 

Non-cultivat¬ 
ing female 
agricultural 
labourers 

■ Non-culti¬ 
vating all 
agricultu¬ 
ral labour 
ors 

Andhra Pro 

desh 1.92 

2.10 

1,49 

1.81 

Assam 

3.63 

3,77 

2.92 

3.65 

Bihar 

2.23 

2.25 

1.^0 

2.13 

Gujarat 

1.95 

2.33 

1.65 

2.07 




(centd. next pa 

ge) 


1 1973 . 25th round of HSS. July 1970-June 1971 issued by National 
Samola Survey Organisation, Nov/ Delhi Dqanrtment of Statistics, 
Government of India, 
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Sta to 

Small male 
cultivating 
workers 

Non-cuItivo ting 
male agricul¬ 
tural labcurcrs 

Non-cultiva¬ 
ting female 
agricultural 
labourers 

Men-culti¬ 
vating oil 
agricul¬ 
tural 
labeurers 

Haryana 

3.64 

4,34 

2.71 

4.18 

Karnataka 

2,05 

1.89 

1.49 

1.71 

Kerala 

3.40 

4.10 

2.24 

2.64 

Madhya 

1.69 

1.64 

1.32 

1.51 

Pradesh 





Maharashtra 

1 2.17 

2.20 

1.31 

1.83 

Orissa 

1.76 

1.83 

1.34 

1.68 

Punjab 

4,63 

4.^1 

3,48 

4.74 

Rajasthan 

2.66 

2.97 

1.88 

2.59 

Tamil Nadu 

2,07 

2.38 

1,50 

2.06 

Uttar Pradesh 2,01 

2.42 

1.59 

2.27 

In as many 

as 12 out of 

14 States, the 

average daily 

earnings 

of male agricultural wa 

gc labourers are 

found to be higher than 


the wage-earners among small'" cultivators. This goes contrary 
to the general impression that persons with small landhcldings 
may be expected to be better off than the landless agricultural 
labourers. Even the developed States of Haryana and Punjab 
show higher daily earnings for landless labourers. It would, 
thus, appear that the socio-ecenomic conditions of marginal 
farmers are in no way better than those of landless labourers. 
Any scheme for reducing the extent of poverty among the weaker 
sections of rural sector should not, therefore, discriminate 
between landless labourers and cultivators with small and 
uneconomic holdings. 
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69.2.8 Restricting cursolvts t(, ncn-cultivating male 
wage-labcurersj the data presented in Table 69,2 are fcund tc 
be in general confirmity with the sources discussed earlier, 
Punjab, Haryana and Kerala, in that order, show the highest 
average daily earnings. The daily earnings are found tc be 
lowest in Madhya Pradesh, Crissa and Karnataka; It may be 
mentioned that the agricultural sector of the latter States has 
not yet benefited much from the n’ew agricultural technology. 

In the absence of adequate sources of assured irrigation, the 
level of cropping intensity and, consequently, the demand for 
labour, has not shown much improvement in these States during 
recent years. The proportion of agricultural labourers in total 
rural workers is also considerably higher in these three States, 
The wages continue to be low in a situation of excess supply 
of agricultural labourers in relation to their demand, 

69.2.9 The average daily earnings of females are found tc be 
lower than those of male labourers in all the States, Punjab 
and Haryana, where the earnings of male labourers are higher, 
also have higher female earnings. The female'wages arc also 
high in the States of Assam and Kerala, Higher daily female 
earnings in Assam may be due tc Icrge concentration of female 
labourers in plantations, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Orissa show the lowest daily earnings for their female 
agricultural labourers as compared to other States, The average 
daily earnings of male agricultural labourers in these States 
are also lower than in several other States. However, recently 
an Ordinance has been promulgated by the Government which 
enjoins on all employers to pay equal wages for equal work both 
tc men and women. 
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69,2,10 Historically, child labour has been a characteiistic 
feature of agricultural labour tnc?rk:-t in India, However, th^ 
proportion of child labourers is expected to have declined oj-tn 
the increase in the level of social and economic develcpmint. 
The data of the 25th Round of the MSS on the average daily 
earnings of child agricultural labourers pertain to children in 
the age-group below 14 years as shown in Table 69,3: 

Table 69.3 

Average Daily Earnings of 
Child Labourers, 1970-711 

(Rs per day) 


State 

Averaqe waqes 

/vndhra Pradesh 

1.30 

/ ssam 

2,17 

Bihar 

1.73 

Gujarat 

1.60 

Haryana 

3.00 

Karnataka 

1,12 

Kerala 

1.74 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.34 

Maharashtra 

1.69 

Orissa 

0.79 

Punjab 

3.06 

Rajasthan 

1.23 

Tamil Nadu 

1.23 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.28 


1, Ibid 1, -P-IS- 
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Punjab, and Haryana have the highest average daily earnings for 
children (Rs 3) follcwed by Assam (Rs 2.17), Kerala (Rs 1.74), 

Bihar (Rs 1.73) and Maharashtra (Rs 1.69). Cn the v.'hc le, the 
daily earnings of children working as agriculture? 1 labourers 
are close to the daily earnings of female agricultural labourers, 

69.2.11 The data on agricultural wages according to nature of 
employment (casual and.attached) of agricultural labourers are 
not available on uniform basis for the different States. 

However, a study of agricultural labourers conducted by the 
Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations shows that the average 
daily wages of permanently attached, seasonally attached and 
casual workers tend to be significantly different. The casual 
or free wage-labourers reported the highest wages followed by 
seasonally attached and permanently attached labourers.^ The 
low wages of attached labourers appeared to be due to their 
assured and longer duration of emplcyment and advances given 

by their employers before the start of the season. However, 
the proportion of attached labourers was not found to be very 
high. 

69.2.12 Agricultural wages are comparatively less monetised 
than industrial wages. Notwithstanding considerable monetisation 
of the rural sector, the wages art still paid in kind in 
different parts of the country and this is probably much more 
pronounced during the harvesting season. Though the computation 
of wages paid in kind is quite difficult, various enquiries have 
tried to present data on cash and kind wages separately. 

According to the Report of Rural Labour Enquiry 1964-65, v/ages 

1, See C.K. Johri and S.M. Pandey; 1972 Seme /spcct of 
Agricultural Labour Problems; an Exploratory Study, 

New Delhi, Shri Ram Centre (Mimeographed). 
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received in kind constituted very lerge propertion of total 
daily wages of agricultural labourers. The data presented in 
Appendix 69.1 show that, for the country as a whole, nearly 
38 per cent of the wages were received in the form other than 
cash. The highest proportion of kind wages (51 per cent) was 
observed in the case of central zone followed by eastern (48 per 
cent), northern (46 per cent) southern (30 per cent) and 
western (19.3 per cent) zones. The Shri Ram Centre Study 
referred to above revealed that wages in kind constitute 33 per 
cent of total daily wages of agricultural labourers in 
.Viuzaf farnagar and Saharanpur districts. Agricultural labour 
prefer to receive their wages in kind because of increasing 
market prices of foodgrains.and other essential commodities. 
Probably, the practice of kind-wages offers them some support 
to retain their real wage-rates. 

Income 

69.2.13 The data -on household income collected by the three 
agricultural labour enquiries in 1950-51, 1956-57 and 1964-65 is 
shown in Table 69.4; 

Table 69.4 

Average Annual Income of Agriculture 
Labour Households in,1950-51, 1956-57 
and 1963-64'^ 



(Estimated 

at Vilholesale 

Prices) 

(rs ) 

State 

1950-51 

1956-57 

1963-64 

..ndhra Pradesh 

381 

426 

690 

Assam 

609 

755 

170 

Bihar 

535 

420 

608 

Maharashtra 

415 

450 

805 

fcontd. next page) 

1. Final Report oi 

the Rural 

Labour Enquiry 1963-65; 48 


Simla, Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour, 1975 
Government of India. (contd. next page) 
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State 

1950-51 

1956-57 

1963-64 

Kerala 

486 

437 

813 

Madhya Pradesh 

391 

336 

472 

Orissa 

340 

319 

594 

Punjab (including 
Haryana) 

686 

731 

928 

Rajasthan 

605 

336 

1,301 

Uttar Pradesh 

551 

373 

556 

West Bengal 

608 

657 

NA 

Tamil Nadu 

371 

375 

552 

all India 

447 

437 

660 

Note ^ssam includes Manipur & Tripura 
Dc^lhi and Himachal Pradesh* 

and Punjab 

includes 


The average annual income of an agricultural labour-household 
went up from Rs 437 in 1956-57 tc Rs'66o in 1964-65, This 
represents an increase of abcut 51 per cent. The average daily 
real earnings of adult male agricultural labourer in sele.cted 
States is also presented in appendix 69,2, In view of divergent 
trends in the rate of increase in real income and real 
wage-rates, it is difficult to be surt that the economic 
development has* brought about any substantial gains tc 
agricultural labour households in the country, 

69,2,14 The household income of wage-earners is essentially 
a function of level of wages, duration of employment and number 
of earners in the household. Unless we are sure that the 
average number of earners per household has remained more or 
less constant during 1956-57 and 1964-65, no generalisation of 
any statistical significance can be made. In a situation of 
rapidly increasing population we think that at least a part of 
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increase in household income might be attributable to incr::s. ,! 
number of persons in the working age-groups. V/e also r’o ru-t 
rule cut the possibility of favourable effects of agiicultur.::! 
development on incomes of rural labour hcuseb-olds i'icing 
realised not only through higher wages but also through more- 
regular employment opportunities throughout the year. If this 
is sc, the divergent trends in average daily real earnings and 
average household income- may be compatible. It is quite 
possible that although the real wage-rate has declined, people 
get employment for longer period of time. 


69,2,15 The NSS data on household income of rural 
non-cultivating wage-earner households for 1970-71 are rDvailable 
for only nine States, These are presented in Table 69,5; 

Table 69.5 

Average Income and Expenditure per Rural 
Non-cultivating Wage-earner Households, 

1970 - 71 ^ 


(Bs ) 


State 

Total monthly 
expenditure 

Wage income 
(annual) 

Total income 
(annual) 

Wage 
income 
as % of 
total 
incune 

Gujarat 

143.11 

1,370.69 

1,883.28 

72.7 

Karnataka 

112.69 

911.81 

1,152.57 

79.2 

Madhya Pradesh 97,54 

869.34 

1,056.05 

82.3 

Maharashtra 

118.10 

1,038.38 

1,254.02 

82.8 

Orissa 

87.06 

658,85 

945.25 

69.7 

Punjab 

188.13 

1,687,32 

2,476.26 

6-8.1 

Rajasthan 

124.71 

812,03 

1,439.46. 

56.4 

Tamil Nadu 

108,54 

976,67 

1,094.88 

■ 8^.2 

Uttar Pradesh 117,44 

964.49 

1,466.41 

65.8 

1, Ibid, 1, 
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It will be seen that the non-wage-income constitutes from 11 per 
cent of total household income in Tamil Nadu to nearly 44 per 
cent in Rajasthan, Other States fall in between. These data 
indicate that some of the ncn-cultivating wage-earner households 
also have subsidiary sources of income and employment, A major 
portion of non-wage income may be coming from self-employed 
occupations of the working members of the households such as 
dairying, care of cattle, cottage industries, etc, 

69.2.16 The total household annual income is observed to be the 
highest in Punjab (Rs 2,476) followed by Gujarat (Rs 1,883), 

Uttar Pradesh (Rs 1,466), Rajasthan (Rs 1,439), Maharashtra 

(Rs 1,254), Karnataka (Rs 1,152), Tamil Nadu (rs 1,095) and 
Madhya Pradesh (Rs 1,056), The lowest figure of household income • 
is recorded in the case of Orissa (Rs 945), The pattern of 
average annual wage-income per household is also the same, 

Punjab has the highest wage income of Rs 1,687 whereas Orissa has 
the lowest household income of Rs 659 per annum. 

Consumption Expenditure 

69.2.17 Punjab also emerges at top in terms of average monthly 
household consumption expenditure (Rs 188), The State of Orissa, 
which occupies the lowest position in terms of household income, 
also shows lowest monthly household expenditure (Rs 87), 

69.2.18 The figures of average monthly consumption and average 
annual income presented in Table 69,5 provide useful insights 
into the nature of family budgets of the households. On the 
whole, the income and expenditure appear to be evenly balanced 
suggesting thereby that these households might net have to incur 
debts for domestic consumption purposes. However, this is 
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likely tc be far frcm true, A peit of houscholc incomt would 
certainly be going in the form cf repayment cf old debts. 
Occasional expenses on social ceremonies and festivals vluIc 
also have tc be acccunted for, VVe may, therefore, ccnclu.’c 
that the household income is just sufficient to meet the 
consumption expenditure provided the amount cf outstanding 
de'^'ts is kept mere or less same either by not repaying them 
or by incurring new debts to repay the old ones, 

69.2.19 /'.nether way to examine the economic position cf 
non-cultivating wage-earner households is to observe the 
percentage distribution of households in different per capita 
consumption expenditure classes. The data presented in 
Appendix 69,3 reveal that there was no household in Punjab 
whose monthly per capita consimpticn was less than fe 15. The 
proportion of such households, however, varies frcm 3 per cent 
in Maharashtra to 13 per cent in Orissa, A sizable propc^^rticp 
of total sample households in different States are found to 
have monthly per capita expenditure be lew Rs 34, Even in Punjab, 
which is a much mere developed State and where the le've’ls of 
agricultural wages, household income and consumption are the 
highest, as many as 39.5 per cen-t of the households fall in 
the per capita consumption expenditure classes below this level* 
In Crissa and Madhya Pradesh nearly 80 per cent of the 
households arc estimated tc. be having consumption IdgIow Rs 34 
por month. The proportion cf such households in other States 
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is as.follows: 



per cc nt 

Gujarat 

63.7 

Karnataka 

75.5 

Maharashtra 

72.8 

Rajasthan 

61.2 

Tamil Nadu 

77.4 

Uttar Pradesh 

71.3 


There are only 6 per cent households in Punjab and 5 per cent in 
in Gujarat whose monthly per capita consumption expenditure is 
Rs 75 or more. The proportion of such hcusehclds in other States 
varies from a meagre 0,5 per cent in Karnataka to 2,3 per cent 
in Rajasthan. The need to lift the level of inedme and 
consumption of an cvcrv;helming majority of non-cultivating 
wage-earner households, as being envisaged by the planners, can, 
therefore, hardly be overemphasised. 

Indebtedness 

69,2,20 As we have pointed out earlier, in the absence of 
sufficient margin of income over expenditure, the possibility 
of incurring debts by the labour households becemes stronger. 

This is supported by the available data on indebtedness of 
agricultural labour households from different sources. The 
data presented in Appendix 69.4 show that while the percentage 
of indebted households to total agricultural labour households 
for the country as a whole fell from about 64 per co-nt in 1956-57 
to 61 per cent in 1964-65, a decline hardly likely to be 
statistically significant, the average amount of debt per 
indebted hcusc-hcld increased from Rs 133 in 1956-57 to Rs 244 in 
1964-65, There could be several possible explanations for this 
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phenonraenon. First, with the general increase in the prices cf 
comnio'i^ities, the- real value of money has declined. Consequently, 
the households might have incurred more debts to maintain their 
previous standard of living, especially in the context of 
increasing population. Secondly, with higher per capita money 
income, the creditworthiness of the borrowers might have also 
increased' since higher incidence of debt is indicative of not 
only the economic condition of the borrower but also of the 
willingness of the lender to lend money. In normal 
circumstances,'a person is unlikely to be able to go on 
borrewing an ever increasing amount unless the creditor is 
satisfied of the ability of the- borrov'/er to repay the loan 
within a tolerable time limit. It is possible that a part of 
the increased indebtedness is attributable to the advance 
payment of wages which the employers prefer to pay to ensure 
timely and uninterrupted availability of labour during peak 
agricultural season. Lastly, with the commercialisation of 
agriculture, the larger cultivators are reported to be employing, 
in increasing numbers, regular field labourers. Because of 
their longer attachment with the employers, such labourers find 
it easier to borrow money from them at the time of need. 

69,2.21 Recent N3S data on total amount of loans outstanding 
per Household (end households having no outstanding loans) and 
the amount of loans borrowed and repaid during the reference 
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year available for nine States are presented in Table 69.6: 

Table 69.6 

Loans Outstanding for Plural Labour 
Household 1970-71-^ 

(Pa) 


State 

Value of loans 
outstanding 
per household 

borrowed 

Repaid 

Percent 
in ere-ase 
in debt 
over 
lest 
year 

Gujarat 

280,88 

149.61 

45.58 

37.1 

Karnataka 

241.13 

64.08 

22.91 

17.1 

Madhya Pradesh 

159.00 

77.50 

16.26 

38.5 

Maharashtra 

56.88 

47.93 

11.40 

64.2 

Orissa 

90.22 

61.38 

8.67 

58.5 

Punjab 

360.94 

350.04 

149.58 

55.5 

Ra jasthan 

509.28 

237.71 

68.49 

33.2 

Tamil Nadu 

173.56 

82.88 

27.77 

32.8 

Uttar Pradesh 

278.15 

126.53 

45.71 

29.1 


It will be seen that the average amount of loans outstanding 
per household is the highest in Rajasthan (Rs b09) and lowest 
in Maharashtra (Rs 57), The percentage increase in the amount 
of loan during the reference year is found to be the highest 
in Maharashtra (64 per cent) followed by Orissa (59 per cent), 
Punjab (56 per cent) and Madhya Pradesh (39 per cent). There 
has been a general increase in the amount of debt over one 
year in other States also. The ratio of amount repaid to 
amount taken during the reference year is found to be the 


1. Ibid.l, 
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highest in Punjab and lov^/est in Orissa. If the repayment ratio 
is any indicator of relative economic positron of the households, 
the results only confirm our earlier conclusions that the 
non-cultivating wage-earner households in Punjab are 
economically rfiuch better off than their counterparts in Orissa, 
Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra, 

69.2.22 In the light of the indicators considered above, the 
principal trends in recent years in the economic conditions of 
agricultural labourers may be summed up as follows: 

i) the level of real wages of agricultural 
labourers has not shown any significant 
improvement during the last one decade or 
so except in the case of Punj-b and Kerala. 

On the Other hand, real wages appear to have 
declined in Karnataka, Maj'^hya Pradesh, Assam., 

Orissa and Gujarat during 1960-61 and 1969-70, 

The agricultural labourers in )ther States, 
too, have been finding it difficult to retain 
their real wage-rates of 1960-il; 

ii) the average annual income of agricultural 

labour households hc.s gone up both in money 
and real terms. It is possible that although 
the average daily real wages of agricultural 
labourers have declined, the. situation with 
regard to availability of anplo>'ment has 
improved. Thus people can now get em.ployment 
for more number of days. To that extent the 
reason for increase in average annual income 
may be developmental. However, the available 
data indicate that even with increased households 
income, there is hardly any scope for savings. 

The household income and consumer expenditure 
are evently balanced, Tha overall profile 
that emerges is, therefor , tnat.of subsistence 
living in most of the States for which the data 
are available; 

iii) About hf to 90 per cent c-f the incom.o of 
non-cultivating wage-earner households is 
derived through wage-labour. The rest of the 
income comes from subsidiary cccupaticns, 
essentially of self-emiployed nature. Any 
scheme for improving tne level of income of 
these households, should, therefore, try to. 
provide required assistance for the development 
of such occupations; and 
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iv) the proportion of inr’ebted households to total 
agricultural labour households shov>(e;:i a marginal 
decline during 1956-57 to 1964-65. The relevant 
data for letter period are not available. 

However, the available data indicate that the 
average amount of loan outstanding per household 
is increasing. The reasons for it may be the 
general inflation, gap in household incom.e anrJ 
expenditure, greater borrowing capacity of the 
borrowers, increase in the proportion of 
attached labourers receiving advance payment, etc. 
The available data do not allow us to moke valid 
generalisations for the country as a whole. 
However, they do suggest that the loans are of 
relatively shorter duration and repayment ratio 
is high, especially in States where agricultural 
sector has registered significant growth during 
the last one decade. 


Bonded Labour 

■69,2.23 In addition to the economic conditions summed up 
above, there is special category of labourers called bended 
labour, whose special problems in different States also need 
special attention. According to the latest Report of the 
Commissioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes bonded 
labour continues to exist in a number of States, inspite of 
the protective legislation enacted for the purpose. The 
prominent feature of the system of bonded labour is that a man 
pledges his person or sometimes a member of his family against 
a loan. It is widely prevalent in various forms and is known 
by different names in different parts of the country. In 
Andhra Pradesh it has been found to be more prevalent in tribal 
areas than others. The victims are known as ’;jeetha » or 
’palithanam', The incidence of bonded labour there is re lated 
to the poverty of tribal families and the existence of 
landlords and businessmen in the villages, Most of the bonded 
labourers belong to the age-group of 16-30 apparently 
because at that age they are quite able-bodied. The persons 
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in need of money bound themselves as labourers in order to 
obtain advances to the extent of either full wages ogreed upon 
or part thereof. Mostly amounts slightly larger then wagos were 
advanced, so that the 'jec the'would not change the employer. The 
condition of bonded labour known as 'saunkiya' in many places 
of Bihar is much worse. Under this system, there is an 
agreement between the debtor aqd creditor wherein the former 
pledges to work as agricultural labourer against the debt/lean 
received by him as long as the amount of loan alongwith the 
interest remained outstanding. The highest proportion of 
’saunkiyas’ were from scheduled tribes, followed by scheduled 
castes. Majority of the ’saunkiyas' have accepted this system 
as source oi employment, as it provided regular employment to 
them although very low wages were paid. The main exploiters 
were baniyas and ex-zamindars, A survey of bonded labour known 
as 'joetha system' in Karnataka reveale.d that it is hereditary, 
and is transmitted from father to son or from brother to 
brother. The system cannot be called slavery, as a jeethagar 
is allowed to leave an employer when he seeks a loan from some 
other sources and pays in full the loan of the employer un.'\r 
whom he does nbt like to serve. There are a larger number of 
jeethagars among sch. r .,;ed castes the ; : '.eg scheduled tribes. 
The main feature of system of bori i labour in Maharashtra 
is that a person belonging to such a ti ibe pledges his labour, 
and sometimes that c.;e other members of his family in return 
for 3 loan, and is released only when it is repaid. The period 
of bond of service ranges from three to five years. The 
;grcements are oral. The bonded persons, in general, were 
required to work for the whole day. This system was prevalent 
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in Thana district, A study of the problem was made by the 
Tribal Research Centre , Directorate of Harijan and Social 
Welfare, Uttar Pradesh in Jaunsar-Bewar area of DehraJDun 
district in 1971-72, It was found that being economically poor 
arid backward most of the families belonging to scheduled castes 
find it difficult to earn enough to meet tholr basic needs, and 
are therefore obliged to borrow money from the local 
money-lenders at the compound interest of 25 per cent per annum. 
The borrowers have to render manual labour to the money lenders 
in lieu of the interest and the principal amount of loan remains 
unpaid for ever. The simple, honest and illiterate people 
think that repayment of debts is their sacred duty, Bonded 
labour is locally known as ’mat’ in Dehra Dun district, 'Begar’ 
in one form or the other is existing in Banda district. In 
Unnao district there is a system of’begar'which is called 
laq-banqh . In Kerala, the practice of bonded labour exists in 
the North Wynad in the Cannanore district, in South Wynad in 
the Kozhikode district and also in Malappuram district. 

According to this system certain amounts of money, house-sites 
or other concessions are allowed in advance to them by the 
landlords as wages for the period of contract. The system is 
also prevalent in the districts of Ratlam, Morena, Jhabua and 
Mandsaur in Madhya Pradesh in a mild form with regional 
variations in name and rigour. In Orissa, during 1972 a study 
was conducted in Koraput district, jnd it was observed that 
the ’gothi’ system of bonded labour that provailod was a sort of 

labour contract. It is roported that in some backward areas of 
Rajasthan particularly in Dungarpur district the 'sagri' system 
was prevalent. The problems of bonded labour in agriculture 
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have many tenacious sociological, cultural and 
institutional rccts. The money lenders taking advantage 
of the illiteracy, ignorance and indebtedness of the 
tribals, dictate their own terms as regards the interest 
and manipulate things in such a manner as to force the 
tribals to remain bended for several years. Loans were 
taken, generally to meet expenses on social ceremonies 
and the debtors bound themselves either by written or 
verbal agreements to be labourers of the creditor as. long 
as the loan and the interest remained unpaid. In most 
cases the service rendered is usually counted towards 
interest and the debtor is merely given seme food and 
clothing. Often the descendants of the debtors are 
obliged to serve the descendants of the creditors in lieu 
of the family debt. 

Future Trends 

69.2.24 Let us now turn to a consideration- of thfe likely' 
demographic-cum-econcmic trends over the next few years 
and their implications for agricultural labourers. It is 
difficult to estimate precisely the trends in the 
preportien cf agricultural labourers in the years ahead, 
although it is quite likely that their number will continue 
to increase. An approximate idea cf their number in future 
can be obtained by estimating the size of the labour force 
and making some assumptions about the likely proportion 
cf agricultural labourers in ♦he labour force. The 
latter proportion would, of course, be influenced by the 
p licics and performance in regard to land reclamation, 
irrigation and the resulting extension of the area of land 



under cultivation. Measures for the redistribution of land 
ownership would also have some effect. The rate at which 
the non-agricultural employment opportunities expand could 
be a critical factor, although the experience of the past 
two decades does not provide much scope for optimism in this 
regard. The actual course of events would depend also cn 
the size and composition of investment, the elasticities 
of demand for various products and the extent and nature 
of technological change, both in agriculture and industry. 

On the basis of the rural labour force projections given in 
Chapter 58 on Rural Employment, it is estimated that the 
total rural labour force would increase to 250 million by 
2000 AD, However, it is difficult to anticipate the specific 
sectors of the economy in which the additional labour force 
would be absorbed. We have, however, given some indication 
of the possibilities of additional employment in rural areas 
in that Chapter, 



3 POLICY FOR MKILIM V^AGES IN AGRlCULT l.'RH 

39.3,1 I-hdor tho ■Lr.nimum Y?,ces Let of 1943, .r.rny Stot -js 
b.’^vo fr.xod iuinirnur; -..'r.aos to be p^id to •''Qrtcu.lturol . 
Irbour^rs, often nccoro'ing to th^ noturo of' operations. 
Appendix 69.5 indicates the Stato-v/ise details ex wage rates 
fixed under the Act, Few studios have at-ampted to evrluate 
the enforc Gf.'.ent of these enactments. But it is v/idely 


accepted that the enforcement of various provisions has not 

been feasible, Cfuita apart, from the question of enforcement, 

it is even doubtful v\hether the fixation and revision of level 

of minimum v/aces have received the attention they desei'vo, 

till recently. It can bo soon from Appendix 69,5 that in a 

number of cases th.e minimun. wages wore fixed at..an initially 

lov; lev.:l mere than two decades .^>go and have been revised 

only infrequently since then. This, and not effective 

anforconr.ent, ?>ppeers to explain the relatively higher level of 

prev.-^iling wages in some States .as com.pared to the minimum 

1 

vnges appe.aring in Appendix 69,5, In this context, it should 
be easy to a.ppr :?cir.t e the widespread demand f or an. upward 
revision of the minimum v/ages and for the appoint.mont of 
Inspectcrs v-lio v;culd investigate the compl.aints about the 


ni.n-inr'-.lam.e.ntation of the minimun wages rules or regulations. 
To ev.-'luate the scope for useful action in this field, it is 
necessary to review first the requirem.ents of realistic policy 
on minimum v/ages in the context of the agricultural sector 


in India, 

1 Ihe •.7->ge rentes shov/n in .Appendix 69,5 may be 
comp.ar'x’ for this purpose with the wage rates 
presented in the preceding Section, 
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69.3,2 Historically, the presumption that wages received 
by labour in certain industries need to be supported through 
minimum-wage legislation appears to have been in the nature 
of a response to the problems of ’sweated labour’ in certain 
lines of production. The emergence of such a class of 
labourers has been a characteristic of industrial development 
in the economies of the West as well as in the economies of 
developing countries like India. The context of ’sweated 
labour’ iri industries has three rather special features 
favouring legislative enforcement of minimum wages. First, 
the ’sweated labour’ exists usually in easily identifiable 
regional or industrial pockets with markedly Icwer wages than 
the general level of industrial wages. Secondly, it forms 
a part of the labour force of organised industries in v;hich 
the employers could be (effectively) required to pay certain 
wage rates. Such regulation would obviously be facilitated 
by the fact that the organised industries normally tend to 
have fairly standardised and uniform practices in relation 
to the basis and mode of wage payments and wage differentials 
among the different categories of labour. Thirdly, the 
industrial form of organisation of production contains within 
itself the forces for unionisation enabling the labour to 
become articulate and organised enough to bargain with the 
employers on wages. It would, thus, appear that the enforcement 
of minimum wages in ’sweated' industries is a well-delineated 
and limited operation. Further, to the extent that it 
succeeds in its objectives, the operation would tend to work 
towards its own elimination. 
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69.3,3 The case of ’sweated* industry in the industrial 
sector prc'Vidcs a good yardstick tc- comprehon.' the dimension 


and complexity of the task cf enforcing minimum wage in 
agriculture in an eccnomy like Inr’ia’s, The crucial features 
cf the task in the former situaticn, which render it 
re loti vely feasible, are: (a) ’’Identif lability" i.e, the 
sections of labourers needing the support cf minimum wages 
can be easily identified; (b) "Enforceability" i.e, the 
organised form cf industries and standardieed practices in 
relation to payment of wagfes facilitate legislative 
enforcement of minimum wages; and (c) "Terminability" i.e, 
the support of minimum wages is needed for a limited period 
rather than for all the time to ceme. It is obvious that, 
taken literally, the task of enforcing minimum wages in 
agriculture in India would have none of these feasibility- 
features, It would mean regulating the wages received by 
mere than about one-third cf total rural population through- 
legislative intervention in tens of thousands of rural 
communities; and the operation can hardly be regarded as 
terminable in any meaningful sense of the term, 

69,3,4 It is, therefore, important that the task of 
enfcrccmont of minimum wages in agriculture is interpreted 
in less than literal terms to evoke more substantial 
compliance than a mere nominal enactment cf minimum wage 
legislation. In cur view, this calls for a careful lock 
ot the context of wage-determination in agriculture to 
detect opportunities to formulate the task in more relevant 
on;' implemcntable terms. The attempt must be to devise 
criteria enabling a meaningful and justifiable restriction 
cf enforcement to specified situations within the context. 
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The context of wage-determination in agriculture is likely to 
be varied enough to make the search for such criteria a 
fruitful endeavour. The second aspect of the situ3ti(;n, 
which is relevant to the question of implementable minimum 
wage legislation, is the fact that this legislation forms 
a part of broader developmental efforts, covering a variety 
of programmes, to benefit the class of labourers in agriculture. 
Two implications of this fact need to be noted: (a) the role 
of the minimum wage legislation needs to be decided in the 
light of the objectives of other programmes, all viewed as 
a package. The latter should help to introduce seme flexibility 
in adjusting the role of minimum wages to the capabilities 
of the legislation in our situation and (b) the components 
of the package should provide scope for indirect measures 
for regulating wages in agriculture which would strengthen 
the degree of ’enforceability' of minimum wage legislaticn. 

Level of Wages 

69,3,5 The policy-maker's concern about the level of wages 
in agriculture arises obviously from the feeling that the 
market for agricultural labour is characterised by a marked 
excess of supply over demand. In the absence of regulation, 
only the bare minimum subsistence needs of labourers would 
set the effective floor to wages. While thi* proposition 
should appear entirely plausible as a broad generalisation, 
it misses important complicating features of detail of the 
labour-market. These deserve due consideration in a realistic 
policy on minimum wages. The first source of complications 
to be considered is the heterogeneity cf labourers and of their 
employers in a typical market for agricultural labour in India. 
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On th£ supply side, the lobcurcrs whe centinu. lly seek 
employment in the merkc-t need to be- distinguished from 
th. sc, like Vvcmcn and children, v;ho may got drown intc 
the- market only when the peak-season ^scarcity of labour 
pushes up wages to a fairly high level, Ancther relevant 
distinction is that between the labourers who have no 
cultivation of thc-ir own (as owners or tenants) and these 
who do. It is easy to see in the light of distinctions 
such as these that the labour force in agriculture would 
consist of groups with varying reservation-prices. At 
one end cf the spectrum, we would get the group with 
near-zero-reservation-price whe, having little else to 
fall back cn, must accept employment however low the wage; 
these may be termed the 'wage-takers’, At the other 
extreme v/ould be the group consisting of labourers who 
take up employment only when the prevailing wages are 
at or abcvo o level acceptable to them; these may be termed 
the 'employment-takers’. It is easy to see that the 
incidence of low wages will be borne primarily by 'wage- 
takers' and groups close to them in the spectrum, 

69,3,6 The heterogeneity among the employers is equally 
important to note. In the first place, the employers 
include q fairly large number of cultivators having 
similar socio-economic status as the labcnrers. Even 
the. ugh the land area cultivoted by Such small land holders 
is relatively small proportion of the total, their number 
is large. And all of them need some hired labour during 
5'me time or the other. This fact accounts for the 
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prevalence of a system of exchange labour in India, However, 
it also blurs the class-distinction between labourers and 
employers in the market. Employers with a much higher 
socio-economic status than labourers ordinarily form a smell 
proportion of the total employers in the marHet, Secondly, 
the respcnsc-s of different groups of employers to minimum 
wage legislation requiring the payment of a higher tharv the 
customary wage are likely to be different, Whii« the'small 
cultivator might try to substitute family labour for the 
hired labour, the large cultivators are more likely to explore 
the possibility of substituting machinery or capital for 
hired labour, 

69,3,7 The second major feature of the labour market 
in agriculture is its localised nature. Even in developed 
economies, the markets for labour - across regions dbd across 
industries - tend to be less than fully linked \itfith each other 
and substantial wage-differentials arise amd persist among 
them. This is all the more true of the market for agricultural 
labour in Jndia, Quite apart from this general presumption, 
the agricultural, wage data in India show wide inter-regional 
disparities in levels of and trends in wage rates. It seems 
reasonable to suppose, therefore, that wage-determination in 
agriculture tends to reflect the interaction of supply and 
demand conditions as they exist within fairly small areas 
like groups of villages. As a consequence, the wages 
prevailing in a market are governed chiefly not so much by 
the general abundance of the supply of egricultoral labour 
in the economy as a whole as by the specific and special 
circumstances obtaining within the limited area of each market. 
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69,3«8 The Iccelised nature of the market f^r agricultural 
labour implies that the level and range of wages tend tc 
vary from area to area in a stable and systematic manner. 

For example, markets in areas close tc thriving urban/ 
industrial centres and those located in agricultural 
regions with qoed soils, irrigation and links with 
produce markets tend to have relatively high wages. 

The reverse would be true of the markets falling in 
relatively isolated and poorly-endowed agricultural 
regions or areas in which sccio-e,ccnomic factors have 
pushed down the class of labourers tc the level of 
bended serfs of their employers. It is also likely that 
new forms of markets will gradually emerge in response to 
the relatively recent structural changes in seme regions, 
such as the unionisation of labour and mechanisation and 
intensification of cultivation processes. On the whole, 
the wide range and variety of situations hinted above 
suggest that any simple prototype conception of market 
for agricultural labour in India would hardly be of any 
help and may even become a positive handicap in policy-making, 
69,3.9 An obvious implication of the localisation of 
the market for agricultural labour is that the regulation 
cf wages would require interyenticn in a large number of 
small and dispersed markets. However, the need for 
regulation is hardly likely to be of equal urgency 
thr^.ughcut the entire range of prevailing situations, 
the primary implication of heterogeneity of participants 
within the market is that, where the class-distinction 
Lotwcon labcurers and their employers is very much blurred, 
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the minimum wage legislation could prove to be a measure 
which is too blant and ncn-discriminatory in its operaticn 
to suit the situation. In principle, the right measure 
in the nature of wage-regulation in this situation would 
be the one which restricts its benefits to ’wage-takers’ 
and imposes its burden on the large cultivators with a 
better capacity to pay higher wages. The minimum wage 
legislation needs therefore to be enforced with a sense 
of priority in selected areas, 

69.3.10 For -Wjis purpose, the minimum wage measures need 
criteria for the selection of areas as well as ’realistic’ 
specification of the level of minimum wages to be enforced. 

It is obvious ti>at these criteria should set their sights 
at a level lower than the need-based minimum which is 
presently out of reach of even the organised industrial 
labour in Indi«j, This may seem unsatisfactory but if the 
minimum wage measures are viewed as a component in a range 
of programmes foy agricultural labourers, ’’realistic" livel 
of minimum wage ihould seem less objectionable. 

69.3.11 It seems to us that the low wages received by 
agricultural labi)Urers need to be regarded as a consequence 
of two conceptually distinct sots of factors. First is the 

set of factors which make for pervasive poverty in tlie agricultural 
sector as a whole, both in a bs elute terms in re la tic n to 
other sectors. Factors like over-population in agriculture, 
the lack of resources complementary to human labour and the 
lcv/-productivity technologies, vjhich together depress the 
return for human efforts in agriculture to a low level, 
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belong tc this set. To the' extent that wages in agriculture 
art low due to this set of factors, the explanation w'culci 
be that they are low because agriculture cannot afford 
any higher wages and that low wage is merely a manifestation 
of poverty which the agricultural labourers ..share in 
cemmen with other groups deriving their livelihood from 
agriculture. The secchd set of factors includes these 
which push wages below the level that agriculture can 

t 

afford by enabling the employer to exploit the labourers. 

It is probably true as a general proposition that those 
who sell their unskilled labour fail to get a fair-.deal in 
the market. Further, it is likely that in certain rural 
areas in India this general vulnerability of the labouring 
class tc exploitation assumes a chronic and severe form 
owing to the socio-cultural correlates of poverty 
which breed ignorance, immobility and a pathetic 
willingness to exchange freedom and dignity of man for 
bare survival. Therefore, ''exploitation" must be viewed 
as an important additional factor depressing the agricultural 
vjo'^es tc a low level, 

Pirgraritros for Upgrading 'A'f'ges 

69,3.12 It is, therefore, obvious that the programmes for 
ucorad.ing wages in agriculture have- to act on both the 
.dlm.-nsi. ns of the problem. The entire developmental effort 
t. diversify the economy and to modernise its agricultural 
sector is th-: principal programme to eradicate the 
'covorty of agriculture*. The programrties more directly 
".cused cn agricultural labourers or, equivalently, 
the rural pc>-r may be categorised broadly as follows 
occording tc their primary objective. 
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1 ) Rural Employment Programmes: Piogremmos to 
mobilise surplus rural labour and to invest 
it in agricultural and rural capital structures 
such as roads, wells, bunds etc* 

ii) Welfare Programmes: programmes to .improve rural 
drinking water supply, sanijtrticn, rr-..lth an'’ 
housing. 

iii) Economic Rehabilitation Programmes: Progromiruait 
for reclamation and redistribution of land and 
for village industries and occupational 
training with a view to helping agricultural 
labourers to move up in agriculture or to move 
out of it, 

iv) Social Rehabilitation Programmes: 'Programmes 
for literacy and those for removing caste and 
cultural barriers. 

69.3,13 Programmes in categories (i) and (,iii) will 
obviously have an indirect favourable impact cn agricult'^^ral 
wages. They would set an effective higher floor to the real 
wage rates; because if such works can provide employment to 
any one who seeks it, the labourers would not accept a Icwer 
wage, unless the latter carries with i.t other non-ptcuniary 
benefits. The rural works programmes will also help mitigate 
the * poverty of agriculture’ and its contribution to the 
phenomenon of low wages. The welfare programmes may be viewed 
as providing a direct wage-supplement or transfer to 
agricultural labourers by the society at large be9i(>d on social 
considerations. The ’exploitation' dimension of the problem, 
will, however, require to be attacked through other measures 
as well. The social programmes would endeavour to influence 
the attitudes, values and the social status of agricultural 
labourers and, in the process, nourish and strengthen their 
urge for .the elimination of exploitaticn. The task of minimum 
wage legislation would bo limited to the provision of a 
legal framework and support to protect agricultural labourers 
from exploitative tendencies which may persist for quite some 
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time to ccme because cf the basic structure cf cur society 
and eccncmy. 

Implementsticn of Minimum Wages 

69,3,14 It is necessary to prof'ce the discussion of 
the problems of irr.plementsticn of minimum wage legislsticn 
by a fcv.' general remarks. Issues cf vital importance ate 
at stake in the effective implementation of the legislation 
than merely the question cf wages in agriculture. While 
the minimum wage legislation belongs to the common genre 
cf reform legislations in India, it has two special 
features which make it distinct from other measures. 
Firstly, the legislation endeavours to help sortie of the 
poorest sections in the vast rural landscape of India by 
reassuring them that they are as much a part of the society 
as any other group in the country. Secondly, the 
legislation seeks to do this by protecting these sections 
from their own powerful neighbours who by long tradition 
look upon the agricultural labourer as fated to be a 
destitute. The past experience with such legislation 
suggests that, after enactment, the laws remain a dead 
letter adorning the statute book. This happens even when 
the very credibility of the democratic framework and the 
rule of law hinges on the effective implementation of 
such legislation. Hence, the minimum wage legislation 
for agriculture needs to be looked upon as an important 
testing ground of the viability of the present political 
system and planning in India. It is important to bear 
in mind this broader significance of the legislation 
as also the need for constant vigilance on the part of 
the State to guard against slackness in implementation. 
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To meet this objective, it would be desirable for the Statis 
Governments to set up a small top-level group reporting 
directly to the State Cabinet on the basis of review and 
supervision of the implementation of the minimum wage Acts. 

69.3.15 The main burden of the arguments in the previous 
paragraphs was that the effective enforcement of minimum 
wages needs some degree of selectivity in the choice of 
areas for enforcement and realism in fixing the level of 
minimum wages. Usually it is the absence of such criteria 
which thwarts even a very well-intentioned law. In looking 
for the criteria for the selection of areas, it is somewhat 
easier to begin negatively and indicate areas which merit 
lower priority in the enforcement of minimum wages. Areas 
close to urban/industrial centres and those located in 
prosperous agricultural regions, where relatively high wages 
prevail, obviously fall in this category. This would also 

be true of the areas at the other extreme with very low wages 
but where the wages are adjudged to be low due to poverty 
of agriculture and which, therefore, need programmes focussed 
on the 'poverty of agriculture’ dimension of the problem. 

The range of situations falling between the two extremes of 
'high wage’ areas and ’low wage but poor’ areas would contain 
areas with a good potential - in terms of their need as well 
as suitability - for enforcement of minimum wages, 

69.3.16 A further narrowing of the selection of areas needs 
to be made by examining the characteristics of heterogeneity 
of labourers and of employers in the market. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the areas in which the labourers 
are sharply marked off from the class of land-owners/ 
cultivators and suffer from low socio-economic status in 
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the community should be the areas where the enforcement 
of minimum wages should receive the first priority. 

They can be called the 'exploited' areas. In practice, 
the exploited areas are likely to be of two types. In 
some exploited areas, the low wages and status of the 
labourer would have their origin in the rigidity and 
exclusiveness of the prevailing caste-structure. In 
others, the existence of virtually 'bonded serf type 
of situation may be traceable chiefly to the cumulated 
consequences of inequitous debtor-creditor and/or 
tenant-landlord relationships. It is, of course, possible 
that in certain areas both the sets of factors coexist 
and interact. On the whole, we believe that the 
'exploited' areas where the enforcement of minimum wages 
Vsfould deserve priority should be easily identifiable 
cvv/ing to the prevalence of gross and observable inequities 
rooted either in the caste-structure and/or in economic 
relationships. 

69.3,17 If the criteria for the selection of area 
described above are accepted, the criteria for 3 
realistic specification of the level of minimum wages 
can bo formulated on the basis of its conditions prevailing 
in exploited areas. We may begin by noting that the 
tv.^-factor explanation of low wages suggested at an 
earlier point above implies that the reasonable level of 
minimum wages is the level which would prevail in the 
absence of socio-economic factors causing exploitation 
of agricultural labourers. It should be possible to 
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estimate this level by considering or comparing the wages 
prevailing in neighbouring areas having markets for labour 
less vitiated by exploitative features. However,, the 
employers in an exploited area may be expected to have 
capacity to pay wages at a higher than this hypothetical 
level and, hence, inability to specify the level precisely is 
unlikely to be a handicap of any consequence in the enforcemc-nt 
of wages in practice. Mere importantly, the minimum wage 
legislation should work for a progressive increase in the 
minimum level through positive programmes to eliminate 
’poverty of agriculture’ and through gradual strengthening 
of the enforcement machinery. The long-term target of the 
legislation should, of course, be to ensure the need-based 
minimum for all agricultural labourers, 

69,3,18 Admittedly, the above suggestions to implement 
minimum wage legislation cannot become specific 'rules’ 
formulated under the relevant Acts, The underlying concept 
of 'exploitation’ is an elusive concept in the context of 
the poverty of agricultural labourers. According to some, 
exploitation exists wherever there is poverty and, in fact, 
it is the explanation of poverty; others might refuse tc take 
any cognisance of the phenomenon until the concept is 
rigorously formulated and measured, which hardly seems possible. 
In our view, effective enforcement of minimum wages calls for 
a mere practical and innovative approach to comprehend 
'exploitation' without veering tew/ards either of those 


two extremes. 
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69.3.19 Let us new turn to instruments for implementaticn 
taking up first the requirements of direct enforcement 

of minimum wages. It is not feasible to view the 
enforcement of minimum wages narrowly as a pciicing 
operation to detect and punish every single instance cf 
payment of wages at a rate lower than the minimum specified. 

It would be more appropriate to have a broader and n.:re 
constructive approach to the system of wages as a whole. 

This approach might work through a committee of the yanch^at, 
aided by some functionaries appointed under the legislation, 
who can arrange for a systematic collection of sufficiently 
extensive data on wages paid to different categories cf 
labourers for different operations. Armed with these data, 
the committee cculd establish a regular liaison with the 
representatives of employers to draw their attention to 
the prevailing levels of wages and to impress upon them 
the need to raise the levels, using in the process 
pressures including, but not exclusively relying on, 
legal sanctions. The objective of the committee would 
b<^ to persuade the employers, through their representatives, 
to enter into broad understanding®,if not formal 
agreements, about the level of wages. The panchavat 
cT the committee could inspect the enforcement of the 
understanding reached and devise measures to meet 
violations, 

69.3.20 The enforcement of the minimum wages by the 
panchayat. to be effective, will need to be supervised 
and guided by a watchdog committee consisting of, say, 
local member of the Legislative Assembly, Chairman of 
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Zila Parishad, representatives of wage-earners, representatives 
of employers with an appropriate official Serving i's the 
Secretary of the committee. It should be the responsibilitv 
of this committee to lay dov;n the v-'orking procedures for 
enforcement and to secure their adoption by the pancha yat 
as expeditiously as possible. In addition, it should function 
as an appellate body to look into the grievances arising in 
the process of enforcement as also as a trustee of the 
labouring classes working vigilantly to secure for them 
their basic right for a minimum wage. We feel persuaded 
that with patient efforts to set up such committees and with 
a measure of experimentation in relation to their composition 
and functions it should become possible to move towards a 
system of regulation of wages in agriculture which combines 
the best features of both the enforcement of minimum wages 
through official agencies and participation of local 
organisations and leaders in the evolution of a fair 
structure of wages for agricultural labourers. It seems to 
us that in the matter of regulation of wages neither the 
legislative■ efforts by themselves nor the local non-official 
initiative alone will yield a satisfactory measure of success. 
What is needed, in our view, is a harmonious balance and 
integration between these two instruments so that the force 
of law is harnessed and put to work not by distant and 
inaccessible government functionaries but, to a growing extent , 
by the local communities themselves including the intended 
beneficiaries of the minimum wage legislation. 
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69,3,21 It needs to be stressed that, in the present- 
context of ineffective implementation of the minimum 
wage laws, a beginning has to be made by strengtheniftg 
the official machinery for inspcrction, conciliation and 
enforcement. In a sense, an indifferently enforced lew¬ 
is worse than no law because of the disrespect it breeds 
towards itself among the the classes of population affected 
by the law. Minimum wage laws in agriculture have to 
overcome this insidious handicap by an observable 
improvement in the enforcement of minimum wages. In recent 
months, two States - Kerala and Maharashtra - have announced 
substantial modifications in their minimum wage laws to 
make for more effective enforcement of minimum wages. 
Maharashtra has extended the law to cover the entire State. 
Block Development Officers and Secretaries of gram p anchayats 
have been designated as Inspectors for the’purpose of 
enforcement of minimum wages and the legislation provides 
for limitation of working hours in a day and for days of 
rest with wages for agricultural labourers employed on 
annual, seasonal or monthly basis. The Kerala legislation 
appears to be even more ambitious'. It contemplates an 
elaborate machinery for inspection, conciliation and 
cnfcrcement and contains bold provisions to set up 
provident fund for agricultural labourers and to confer 
on the security of employment, A brief account of these 
provisions is given in Appendix 69.6 , It is to be hoped 
that these fresh initiatives by the State Governments to 
put teeth into their minimum wage laws for agriculture 
'v.ill gather momentum and extended coverage without any 
further loss of time. 
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69.3.22 Vi/hile the agencies saggestcd above are of help in 
getting started with the enforcement of minimum wages, the 
long-term solution of the problem v.'ould obviously have to 
look towards effective unionisation of agricultural labourers. 
Viiith growing politicalisation of masses, the forces favouring 
unionisation should get progressively stronger in the normal 
course of events. However, in the socio-economic climate of 
exploited areas, these forces would need support and 
nurturing to survive against hostile interests and to 
develop into healthy trade-unionism amongst agricultural 
labourers. V<hile this is primarily a field for local leaders 
and voluntary agencies, the supporting role that the State 
can play deserves careful consideration. 

69.3.23 The committees or the unionisation process would 
need two basic sets of supporting policies to enable them to 
function well. The first set consists of policies relating 
to what were described above as programmes for the social 
rehabilitation of agricultural labourers. Unless the 
labourers are freed from the socio-cult^jral bondages, there 
would be little chance of their benefiting from the efforts 
at regulation of wages. The second set con.sists of policies 
to prevent premature a'nd unregulated mechanisation from 
complicating the task of regulation of wages. The employers 
in the ’exploited' areas arc very likely to take to 
mechanisation as a forestalling measure against rising wages, 
particularly in areas where the employers might be already 

in the process of throwing out their tenants to resume land, 
ostensibly for self-cultivation. We mention the need for 
such supporting policies to emphasise the point that the 
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task of regulating wages is only a part of the broader 
and far more intractable problem of helping th'-- rural 
poor to enter the mainstream of national life, 

69.3,24 As the- direct enforcement of minimum wages 
would take time to become effective, the policy on 
minimum wages needs to be integrated with the 
’employment creating’ programmes, such as rural 
works programme, to influence wages indirectly by 
offering alternative employment. However, the objective 
should not be to assign a reliof-cvan-welfare roie to rule 
works programmes. Viewed from a long-term perspective 
and considered as the principal instrument for 
implementing comprehensive village and area development 
plans, rural works programmes have to play a far mere 
fundamental and vital role in mobilising the growing rural 
unskilled labour - which is redundant in agriculture 
and, consequently, dri-^ts towards urban areas - and in 
providing it with employment on an organised and continuing 
basis with terms, conditions and amenities to be eventually 
made comparable to those prevailing in urban employment. 

It would, therefore, be appropriate to consider support to 
agricultural wages and provision of supplementary employ¬ 
ment to rural workers as being the subordinate functions 
of works programmes. While these functions should receive 
all the attention they deserve in the initial stages, the 
long-term objective ought to be to generate adequate and 
attractive employment opportunities within the rural 
sector capable of transforming the rural unskilled labour 
from an inert burden which it is now into a dynamic input 
for capital formation and social change. 
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69.3.25 The strategy that wg suggest for the implementation 
of the policy on minimum wages can be summed up os fellows. 

The implementation of the policy needs to be focus sod on the 
areas where wages are adjudged to be low due primarily to 
caste and economic inequalities. It will be necessary in these 
areas to integrate the policy on minimum wages with a range of 
other policies and programmes to upgrade wages in agriculture. 
The success of enforcement of minimum wages in these areas 
will depend crucially on the coordinated efforts, as suggested 
above, of the panchayat and the watch-dog committee to bo 
supplemented by measures to encourage and support the forces 
working towards unionisation of agricultural labourers. In 
other' low wage areas, it would seem best to rely on indirect 
regulation of wages through guaranteeing adequate alternative 
employment at the desired level of wages. This strategy 
should enable the most effective deployment of cur ncne-toc- 
abundant resources and talent for regulatory ojperations. 

69.3.26 It may, however, be added that some State 
Governments have upgraded minimum wages for agricultural 
labour during' the last 5 to 6 months and also have set up 
special machinery for its implementation, in pursuance 

of the 20 Point Economic Programme announced by the Prime 
Minister. The other States have notified their proposals 
to revise the wage structure, according to areas. The Centre 
has also decided to revise wages for agricultural workers 
in the Central sphere which will range between Rs 4,45 and 
Rs 6.50 per day according to areas. The wage rates vary 
from State to State as can be seen from Appendix 69.5. 



4 MOUSL'.’G .-f;;E.;iTlGS 3.'rsiDlAJlY OCCG'PATIONS 


69,4.1 Provision of housin,;, one' :.;r.onities 


c 


n 


ririnkin:: water, -’rein? o, sonitation, roa^^s, oloctric'ty etc. 

for the ae;ricultufal labour shouir' bo yivon t'-p prior5.ty by 

the Government, This is to provi<-'e than with bare living 

conditions that they are entitled to as human beings v'vhich the 

society has grossly denied them. But the problem of th ©ir 

shelter is only a part of the greater problem of their 

livelihood. As we have observed in our Interim Report on 

House Sites for Landless Agricultural Labourerss 

"There is not sufficient land to give the agricultural 
labourers an economy based on land. Bulk of the 
landless will, therefore, have to be provided 
with subsidiary means of income if their conditions 
are to be improved and since the subsidiary 
occupation will bo on the basis of the 
hcniGStead, appropriate measures are to be taken to 
give him house site and a house — it is necessary 
to attempt a solution of the twin problems of 
security of shelter and means of livelihood for the 
landless agricultural labour and artisans 
simultaneously. In formulating a policy on house 
sitos, it must be ^appreciated that the site fer a 
house alone is not adequate for diversifying the 
economy of the labour family. It has to take into 
account the nature of the subsidiary occupation that 
the family has to pursue, IVhilc one of the 
objectives of the policy will be to make the labour 
families eligible to receive assistance from 
various programmes by providing for a homestead, 
it has also to be ensured that there is adequate 
space for the family to ply his-trade." 

69.4,2 It has been indicated in our Interim Report that 

the number of agricultural labour households is 20 million; 

out of these, agricultural labour households owning house sites/ 

lan^' hrivo been estimated at 8 million and those who have no 


house-sites or 1-nd have been estimated at 12 million, V/e 


.'■r'estly feel that no time should be lost in omeliorating 
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the conditions of the Ir.ndxGSS o.'jriculturnl i.=>.b.ur onH th^t 
any delay in providinr the l^'ndless with at least r srr.all 
corner on the bosom of the earth for shelter un ’er a roof should 
be treated as a gross social injustice. 

69.4,3 But the agricultural labour housoholds havin_, 
hcuse-sites/land deserve no less direct attention since 
.possession of such land has neither been adequate fer eking :;ut 
a reasonable livelihood for them nor has it provided them a 
base for satisfying even the minimum conditions of housing and 
amenities. Since v/e h^ve accepted the approach that the 
prcblom cf security of shelter and means of livolihocr’ c^nn''t 
be considered in isolation of each other, it is equally necessary 
to think in terms of strengthening such labour households by 
adding to their existing stock cf Ian-’ additional land which 
could provide a reasonable base for• carrying on their 
agriculture or for plying their trade or subsidiary cccupati'^ns. 
The approach has essentially to be cf not makinr, any shaded 
distinctio;ns between the landless and other agricultural labour 
but of integrating bethihe 'segments of agricultural labour 
within a conro.on framework of development providing for both 
heusing and , other amenities on..the one hand the source of 
income an.^ c^nploymont on the other hand simultaneously. A 
national consensus has already been evolved in favour of 
imposition o£ ceil.ing cn, land holdings an'-’ it has been 
accepted that Vvtiile 'distributing surplus land, priority sh'-'uld 
be given tc agricultur^l labour. It would be desirable that 
surplus land is ^'llcttod in ccmp.acf blocks in order to facilitate 
the ma.nagemor^t cf land on cooperative oasis. Such a stop 
will facilitatG tho ption of a policy of directing the 
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flo^ of future public investments in irrigation and lend 
development for the benefit of the under-priviltged. 
Housing 


69.4,4 Vifhile v^erkinQ out this framework, the questions of 
housing and economic upliftment of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes v/ho usually constitute the bulk of landless 
agricultural labour cannot be considered apart. The Revised 
Scheme of the Ministry of Works and Housing, for allotment of 
house-sites to the landless labour already provides that 
there should be nc segregation of families belcnjinc to 
scheduleol castes and scheduled tribes and that such families 
should be suitably interspersed along with other families 
allotted housGsites in or adjoining villages. This is a 
ttop in the right direction. It will require development of 
special abadis or colonies v/here such rural poor ccul'^ be 
suitably housed and facilitated to carry on their subsi-^iary 
occupations to augment their income. In cur Interim Report 
on House Sites for Landless we had pointed out that "it will 
not only be necessary to properly plan their colony from the 
point of view of amenities but this colony should ,r>lso be a 
hcappy blend of all communiti,es thus fostering cjnoticnal and 
social intogiration in the rural life and checkmating any 
attempt at segreg^^ting the Harija.ns from-frie rest of the 
CemmunitissWe feel that the integration of Harija.ns, 
both cn economic and social plane, with the life af rural 
p- or could bo attempted only within a common framev^/ork of 
d evolcpment, 
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69.4.5 There ?>re other v^ookor socti/ns cf the rurol 
ccmmunity such os villor;e ortiso.ns ’.vh.? are equally victim,s 
insecurity -:f shelter an'- ?.nc;ir.e anr’ .^niylo'VT.'ionl, Vhr.- e h 
plans, special programmes hove boon lo.unch'oc’. t.„ r-vivo “n-’ 
re-organise village industries but nc effect been ma-’e 
in improvirtg their living conditions by providing suitable 
housing and amenities. Such weaker sections of the rur^l 
community also require a house to live in a.Iongv.dth• a s'led to 
carry on their trade or industry. In revitalising the village 
industries and in rehabilitating the village artisans, the 
problem of providing security of shelter and means of 
livelihood can thus hardly be separated. Further, the 
village artisans could not treated as a separate entity, 

on economic and social grounds, from the mass of rur'-.l poor. 
Therefore, any programme for providina housing and amenities 
or strengthening the ‘economic base of the village -'rtisans, 
has ess^tially to be considered within the common framev'crk 
of a programme to provide security of shelter and livelihood 
for the agricultural labour, scheduled castes anti schoduled 
tribes and oth^r weaker sections, 

69.4.6 The earlier fragrn^ated approa.ch to provide free 
(or at nominal prices)house-sites to the landless labour, to 
assist the rural people in the const ruction/improvement of 

tr e5.r houses, to provide streets and drains in selected village 
for environmental hygiene, to subsidise the construction of 
houses for sweepers ^■nd scavenvgers, to provide free house-sites 
to the members of scheduled castes Gn:^aged in ’unclean’ 
occupations or who are landless has failed to m-ke ^ny visible 
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impact on the living conr>itions of these sections of the 
rural community. The main reason was that the question of 
providing a house-site or a house 'was not approached with a. 
view to meeting both the needs of shelter ^nd livalihoo"’. 

As a result, benefits from rural housing programme coul'- 
hardly reach the weaker sections for improvement of their 
living conditions. Also important was the failure to 
conceive the need for developing a homogeneous living among the 
rural poor in specially developed abadis . The stress in the 
past was on developing a total integrated rural life of the 
rural rid\ and poor together which was not possible to attain 
in view of strong class and caste barriers prevailing in the 
rural society. It is quite common to find that plots for 
house-sites allotted to the landless have been forcibly 
oncDOached upon by the influential sections in village 
community. The approach will, therefore, have to be to 
evolve a framework of development providing for both security 
of shelter and means of livelihood for the weaker sections 
only and to suitably integrate all efforts to provide them 
v;ith good living conditions through the development of 
abadis . tho construction or improvement of their housing 
^nd provision of amenities* It is only vhen their economic 
base is sufficiently strengthened and living improved, that 
tho efforts to bring the weaker s ections into the mainstream 
of rural life which has to be1he ultimate objective of our 
development will have any meaningful impact* 

69.4,7 This framev^ork of development would need for its 
inp?. omen tat ion m^ss construction or improvemsnt of the 
necessary structures and houses on such land whero 



agriculture! labour and other weaker soctn.ons coulc’ live as 
well as ply thoir trade or carry on their subsidi^^ry 
occupations. The Govemnont’s policy in decline -..iththe 
problem o£ rural housing, on the other h^nd, has been one of 
linking the housing problem w’ith the overall economic 
development of the villages on a selective basis so that the 
selected projects might serve as a source of inspiration to 
adjoining areas by creating healthy environmental conditions 
for all the sections of th e village population. The village 
housing scheme introduced in 1957 in 5,000 selected villages 
aimed at the general improvement of the villages and helping 
the private initiative on a selective basis through limited 
loans for putting up new houses or improving the existing 
houses. The construction of houses was thus entirely on ou-ner 
occupied basis. It has become obvious that agricultural 
labour and other weaker sections, oven those among them owning 
house-sites, could hardly take the bor^efit of such assistance 
for construction of houses or fer improvement of tho existing 
houses o\’/ing to their weak economic and social status. Thus, 
if 18 million rural households today live in bad, dilapidated 
and improvised structures, bulk of them undoubtedly belong to 
agricultural labour and other v/eakor sections. Although for 
the construction of houses for scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes a subsidy of 75 per cent is given for a house 
costing upto Rs 1,200 not much progress could be achieved 
because of the failure to link thoir housing need, with that 
of providing security of incomes and omploymoit. 
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69.4.8 According tc tho ostimatj of tho Nationrl Buildings 
Organisation mad^ in 1970 r. house utilising .locnlly pv='.il--'blo 
mr.torinls r^nd thatch roofing may cost about Rs 800 with 
nacossary maintonanca such a.s plastering of tho walls with 
cow dung and changing tha thatch roof once in 2 or 3 years 
vihich Can be easily undertaken by the beneficiary himself 
with his own household labour, such structures cm last for 
10-12 years. It is estimated that another Ps 200 will bo 
required to put a shed vhore the beneficiary can carry on his 
subsidiary occupations or trade* On this basis, it has boon 
reckoned that the total cost per house may be around Rs 1000, 

Wo view that construction of houses which provide b' th 
shelter to live in and a shed to carry on the subsidiary 
occupations will contribute much to an integrated programme 
for providing security of shelter and means of livelihood to 
tho weaker sections. In fact, housing, either throu^ 
construction of new houses or through improvement of existing 
houses, should act as a catalytic force in generating integrated 
action for improving both the living conditions and the income 
and employment of the rural poor. This will mean that 
provision of only loans or subsidy for .construction of houses 
will hardly make a visible impact on either their living 
conditions or on their economic position. It will, therefore, 
be advisable to undertake a combined programme of construction 
or improvement of houses including provision of shex^s for 
subsidiary occupations for agricultural labour and all weaker 
sections on aided self-help basis. 

Other (Vionitios 

69.4.9 Although the provision of housing, there is a need 
to ensure that minimum basic amenities such as clean 
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drinking water, drainage, sanitation, roads, electricity etc. 
are available to the weaker sections. A large majority of 
the diseases that occur in the country are communicable, and 
ilmost half of them are v/ater-borne, occuring mainly because 
of non-availability of safe drinking v/ater. It is further 
estimated that 110 million people suffer every year and that 
1960 million ma.n-hours are lost every year on account of 
various water-borne diseases. Agricultural labour, scheduled 
castes and, scheduled tribes, village artisans etc. being 
on the lowest rung of the income ladder in the rural areas, are 
the greatest victims of this tragedy. Even colossal man-hours 
are wasted daily in finding water for their daily life. 

69.4.10 Absence of sanitation and overall environment is 
yet another source of large suffering for such rural poor. 

By and largo, the rural people still practise the age old 
habit of open air defection. As a result, villages in 
general and congested lay outs on the outskirts of villages in 
special, where bulk of the agriculture labour and weaker 
sections live, have remained a focal point of endemic cholera, 
typhoid, dysentery, gastro-enteritis and of parasitic diseases 
with high incidance of death rates. Sample Surveys have shown 
that 80 per cent .of the children in vi 1 lag es between t he aye 
group of 6 to 12 years suffer from parasitic helminthic 
diseases caused on account of non-availability of any proper 
night soil disposal facility. CSnildron suffering from 
chronic malnutrition of which the bulk belongs to agricultural 
labour and other wo'kor sections fall a quick prey to such 
diseases. 
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Subsidiary Occupations 

69.4.11 The importance of the programmes for subsidiary 
occupation arises from the fact that a majority of the 
agricultural labourers are landless and are underanployod 
for long stretches of time in a year. Recognising the urgcaat 
need to provide work for these labourers, since the beginning 
of 1970, the Government of India initiated a number of 
special employment programmes. Mention may be made in this 
context of the crash scheme for rural anployment, dr ought-prone 
area programme, marginal farmors»and agricultural labourers 
development scheme vand pilot intensive rural employmcyit 
projects. A review of the working of these programmos 
indicates that their total impact so far has touched only 
the fringe of this problem of mass rural under employment and 
unemployment. Therefore, there is an urgent need to step up 
efforts in this direction keeping in view the various problems 
that have been thrown up in the course of the implementation 
of these programmes and the me''sures required to overcome 
them. The role of subsidi;>ry occupations as a source of 
OTployment has also boon discussed in Chapter 58 on 

Rural Bnployment. 

69.4.12 The programmos for subsidiary occupation ncod to be 
evolved out of a master plan covering the following aspects 
of the village economy: 

(i) hydrology of the region: surface water and 
ground v;ater resources; the. optimum mode of 
their utilisation; 

(ii) drainage system; 

(iii) dciontific scheme of land utilisation; 
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(iv) soil condition and omsion: measur.us .''or 
soil consorvation and inprovomont; 

(v) contour bundin- .*>nd torracing; 

(vi) forests: present position and suggestions for 
new planting of trees viiich are suitable for 
the region ^nd most-paying to the farmers; 

(vii) optimal cropping pattern; 

(viii) better farming tochniqUos; 

(ix) development of grass land; 

(x) improving the c^eality of animal husbandry and 
raising the milk yield; 

(xi) plans for approach roads; 

(xii) village planning and improvement of housing 
conditions; and 

(xiii) possibilities of development of village 

industries based m locally available ra.v/ 
materials. 

69.4,13 The planning machinery at the district level as 
recommended in Chapter 62 on Administration should prepare 
this plan and also implement it with the assistance of 
voluntary agencies. There can be a variety of jobs under the 
master plan. They can bo grouped und^r three hea.dst 

(i) development of the physical resources of the 
village in implementation cf the master plan to 
increase the production notentia,! of the 
entire villago; 

(li) setting up of their own farming activity or 
activity connected with animal husbandry; and 

(iii) creation of non-agricultural occupations like 
spinnino, weaving, carpentry, pottery, 
tailoriTig,repair cf agricultural equipment, 
masonry or engaging in professions as a 
teacher or truck driver etc. 
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More specifically, the following subsif’iary 
occupations can bo suggested as having a good potential for 
d Gvelopment: 

(i) handspinning • 

(ii) processing of cereals and pulses 

(i.e, handpounding or dohusking paddy, 
production of beaten rice, parched rice, etc? 

(iii) manufacture of food products (i.o. pap ad vvaria . 
vortnicilli and similar products, malts and 
beverages); 

(iv) mat-weaving, basket making, cope-makin(g, 
brush making, making other fancy and 
decoration articles from bamboo, palm leaves 
and stalks; 

(v) extraction of fibre from sisal, swnhanp and 
similar fibre-plants and grasses like 
muni, debar etc,, and making mats, ropes and 
fancy articles; 

(vi) collection of grass, leaves and firewood and 
medicinal herbs and plants; 

(vii) tailoring; 

(viii)simplo repairs find maintenance of agricultural 
implements, cycles, pumps etc.; 

(ix) truck and tractor driving; 

(x) bidi, -iarda and snuff making; 

(xi) poultry, piggery and raising of small 
animals and birds; 

(xii) keeping milch cows - not more than two per 
family - wheroever the agricultural labour 
household has the tradition and skilly and 

(xiii) pisciculture * 

69.4.14 In generating supplementary employment, a promising 
avcsiue for progress is provided by labour-intensive products 
having wide and dispersed markets. The textile industry 
offers a very good example in the Indian context. The 
product of this industry has a v/idely dispersed market and 
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h?s no close substitute. Thorofore viq suggest enforcement of 
a regulation v^iereby the weaving of some popular variety of 
textile is reserved exclusively for the ’process of production 
not using power’. The ’process of production using pev/er’ 
should be allowed to manufacture only the monp-coloured, 
textiles. Processes such as the printing of textiles and the 
weaving of multi-coloured textiles, v/culd thus be exclusively 
reserved for the ’household and small producer sector not 
using power’. This would mean an increase in the relative 
prices of such textiles (in the absence of a subsidy) . Even 
then, there is likely to bo a sufficiently high demand for 
such varieties. We feel that in the initial phase the demand 
will bo greater than the production. As the demand v.dll bo 
dispersed all over t ho c ountry, there will be a sufficiently 
high rate of earning for ’household and small producer sector 
not using power’ resulting in a big push for the expansion of 
the s ector. Though the expansion of ’housdnold and small 
producer sector not using power’ will affect the textile mill 
sector somev-zhat adversely and the proportion of population 
employed in the ’process of production using power’ may oven 
decline, the proportion employed in textile production as a 
whole is likely to increase rapidly and the increase in 
employment and e.arning will be dispersed all over the country. 
The economic gains to the weaker sections of the populaticia 
will be c onsidera.ble. As mcno-ccloured textiles will be 
available f or loiv wage and . low income earners, those 
varieties will c onstitute the basic-goods part of the 
wage-goods mix. As subsidy will not bo the kingpin of such 
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policy measures, there is little possibility of emergence of 
’intermediaries ’ and other parasitic elements. Production of 
leather^goods should also bo reserved for ’processes of 
production not using power’. We have dealt with some aspects 
of the development of agroH:>ased and rural industries in 
Chapter 58 on Rural Employment, 

Priorities 

69,4,15 In the list of items enumerated above, allocation 
of some priorities is necessary. In the present situation, 
we suggest that development of livestock and poultry should 
receive the first priority. All marginal farmers and 
agricultural labourers who are capable of maintaining cows 
should be encouraged to take to dairying. With some training, 
assistance for artificial insemination and supply of nutritious 
fodder, it should be possible to make them take to dairying. 

As already stated in paragraph 8,1 of our Interim Report on 
milk production^ the economic foundation of small producers 
in dairying can only be built around high producing milk 
animals. The easiest way to meet this need of the agricultural 
labourers would bo by supplying them with crossbred cows or 
provide artificial insemination facilities for the production 
of crossbred cows making use of whatever indigenous type of 
cows they already possess. 


1 Interim Raport on Milk Production through Small and 
Marginal Farmers arti Agricultural Labourers; 

Interim Report, National Commission on Agriculturet 
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69.4.16 Each village should have access to ?.n artificial 
insemination cantro and milk collection centre. /Arrangement 
should also bo made to supply fodder regularly. The ext evasion 
veterinarian should pay periodic visits to un-’ertake 
vaccination against inf ectious ’diseases . 

69.4.17 The second priority should be given to development 
of. poultr/, vegetable-grov/ing, horticulture and fishery, 
depending on the availability of land, skill and v;illingness 
of the labourers. A package of subsidiary occupations Suited 
to the tradition, environment and*socio-culture of the people 
should receive the third priority. Adequate arrnngments should 
be made for training and supplying improved tools and equipment 
Marketing of products surplus to the local sales continues to 
be ono of the stumbling blocks in increasing the production and 
income of the artisans. At present, there is also p total 
absence of proper organisation for supplying them market 
intelligence, lifting their surplus products and arrangefor 
their sales in areas where there is demand for them. There is 
also the need to advise artisans on quality production and 
diversification of their production for making the best use of 
tho available rav/ materials and catering to the existing demand. 

69.4.18 There should be a regular programme of enrolling 
rural youth for vocational -training in institutions like 
Industrial Training Institute on various skilled jobs such as 
of turner, mechanic, dyo-*maker, foundry-man, tinker, carpenter, 
blacksmith etc. After such t raining rural youth should be 
given facilities to set up v;orkshops or work places to cater 
to tho needs of the villages either on individual or group 
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basis* For this purpose, we recofnnend e scheme sccordinc to 
which about 10,000 population will be covered by a CcTitro at 
a township whore all the facilities such as t>^nk, ni-rkotin'- , 
store-house, agro-servico centre, workshop, inputs, 
cattle-breeding, shoe-making industry, .blacksmith v/orkshop, 
weaving centres, oil-crushing, sericulture, sheep-breeding, 
leather factories, bee-keeping, poultry etc, would be 
available, Facilities: for training and credit should be made 
available by the Government and Government agencies like agro- 
industries corporation which v;lll also p.urchase the-products 
of these industries. Such groups of villages vvould have to be 
integrated with larger groups for the purpose of marketing 
and procurement of raw materials. It would be bonoficial if the 
farmers service societies at the block level as rocomracaaded by us 
in Chapter 55 on -Credit and Incentives • are associated with 
the organisation of the aforesaid activities. 

69.4.19 Introduction of crafts should be oacouraged in the 
primary and secondary schools, Ee.ch school should be 
equipped with a workshop necessary f or such training . It is 
alv/ays bettor to catch persons, v/hen they are ypong, before 
they cross the high school, in order to create interest in 
then for vocational. jobs. 

69.4.20 Provision of housing, amenities and subsidiary 
occupations for the agricultural labour and other weaker 
sections in line with the approach outlined above v;ill 
require integrate-d action in respect of provision of house-sites 
to the landless, addition of land to the existing stock through 
the distribution cf surplus land, land acquisition, 
ccnsclidaticn of lan^, development of land including provision 
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of nmonitiGs, p?', 2 ^:elling '.f l.-'n.-i int hruso-sitos, 

C'-nstructicn zf h.usos nnf-’ sheds f /r subsidiary >:ccupati;,n, 
linking of promotional measures f>. r subsidiary occupations vjith 
overall dovelopmont f the area etc. It will, therofore, bo 
nocessa.ry t ' ^''ovelop n complete time-bound package 
pr'Viding f r different services, policy measures, time 
synchronisation in implement at i-:n, organisation structure 
and channelling of funds? The contents f the proposed 
package are described below: 

i) Vherever legislation already exists, homestead 
rights for landless workers in the rural areas 
in respect of sites on \-ihich their houses/'iuts 
stand at present should be conferred immediately 
on a heritable basis and without any payment of 
rent to the landlord. In States, where such 
legislation does not exist, suitable legislation 
should be enacted and conferment of homestead 
rights should be speeded up. This must be 
undertaken on a priority basis and must be 
completed within six months of the introduction 
of the package. If necessary, State Govarnments 
may compulsorily take over lai^ adjoining the 
cluster v^ere most of the agricultural labour 
and other weaker sections live for providing 
house sites to the landless. 

ii) Usually (except in Kerala) the house-sites of 
agricultural labour, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, are found in one contiguous 
cluster at the outskirt of the main village. 
House-sites belonging to such v/eaker sections 
lying at a distance from the main cluster may be 
exchanged for land adjoining the cluster. If 
exchange is not possible such sites may bo sold 
to the gram panchavats at the market rate and 
the money may be utilised for compulsorily 
acquiring land adjoining the cluster. The 
Government should pass orders that gram sabha 
land, p ancha vat land and undistributed surplus 
land acq”uired under ceiling laws which has* not 
yet been put to any use will be only utilised 
for the proposed package. .Such land if located 
at a distance from the main cluster should be 
exchanged for land adjoining the cluster with 
the assistance of gram sat^a or panchavat . 
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(iii) Rocp ireraent of l?.nd needed for constructing 
shelters to live end sheds to work for each 
housdiold belonging to agricultural labour, 
scheduled castes, scher'uled tribes, village 
artisans an^ other weaker sections ir.ay be 
worked out by each village. The norms for 
hoUse-siteS which could provide reasonable space 
both for shelter and for carrying out 
subsidiary occupations as recommended by us in 
our Interim Report on House-sites for Landless 
Agricultural Labourers are* (a) in thickly 
populated semi'-urban areasjthe area of a house 
site may range between'"l 06 sq. yds (83 =.6 sq.m] 
to 150 sq. yds (125.4 sq. m) ; (b) v^here 
relatively more land is available and space can 
be provided for cattle-shed or poultry or 
piggery or even a village industry along v;ith 
the site for a house, the area may bo between 
2.50 sq.yds (209.0 sq. m) and 300 sq.yds (250.8 
sq.m); and (c) where adequate land is 
available and water could be provided for 
vegetable growing, the area may be around 
500 sq.yds (413.1 sq»m).. The above norms may be 
adopted for estimating the. land requirement for 
the package. 

(iv) Once the total requirement of land needed for 
constructing shelters to live in and shc'ds to 
work is known, requirement of additional land 
for the purpose may be estimated taking into 
account the land/ house-sites already available 
with the weaker sections in terms of the 
suggestions made under (ii) above, 

(v) Additional land as estimated under (iv) may be 
acquired by the State. In the areas where 
coiling laws have not been enforced, surplus land 
that would fall vacant if such laws had been 
enforced effectively should be notion ally v/orked 
out by tho Governmoat, The Government should 
take over the surplus land thus worked out 
notionally. V^en ceiling lav/s are enforced, 
actual land falling surplus may be adjusted 
against the notional surplus land already taken 
over or alternatively be adjusted against 
acquisition of land by paying necessary 
compensation, 

(vi) Land made available through measures (ii) to (v) 
may bo consolidated so that a contiguous block 
of land adjoining the main village is 
av-'ilablo for the purpose of providing housesites 
and the place for subsidiary occupation. The 
success of this package to a large degree will 
d^end on how effective is the effort to 
consolidate the small pieces of house-sites 
already available or may be made available from 



the gp.o n sabha land or surplus land falling 
vacant after the imposition of coiling laws to 
form a contiguous arsa. 

vii) A ro-dovalopmont plan of the area thus 

consolidated should be prepared providing for 
drainage, sanitation, paved streets, community 
drinking water sources and electricity. 

viii) After the re-development plan is ready, the area 
may be parcelled into suitable house-sites 
according to the norms discussed under (iii), 

I'Jhile parcelling the area into houso-sites, 
every effort should be made to ensure that the 
existing house-sites are disturbed to the least 
possible extent, 

ix) Once the ho use-sites/additional land over the 
existing sites have been made available, mass 
construction/improvement of houses on such 
house-sites including shed for subsidiary 
occupations should be organised. VVe suggest that 
this programme has to be organised on aided-self 
help basis. Bricks may be made available free 
of cost. This should provide an adequate 
incentive for effective mobilisation of the 
agricultural labour and other weaker sections for 
construction/improvement of their houses 
including shads for subsidiary occupations. The 
beneficiaries may aid themselves by constructing 
the structure and putting up thatched roof on it 
with their ov^n and their family labour, -Ve 
propose that house construction/improvement 
programr.ie should be treated as one of the rural 
works programmes. This will facilitate the weaker 
sections to earn their livelihood even during 
the period they are occupied in constructing or 
im.proving their houses and would be an added 
incentive for mobilising them not only for 
improving their living conditions but also for 
activating them to undertake subsidiary occupation 
for their income and employment. Since bricks 
are being made available free of cost, wages paid 
during the period house construction work is 
undertaken may be at h<alf the rates normally 
accepted for rural works programme, say at the 
rate of Rs 1.50 per day against Rs 3 per day. The 
balance of wages not distributed may be used for 
subsidising brick manufacturing activity, V^o do 
not favour provision of cash subsidy for housing, 

x) The success of the housing programme will depend 
upon the availability of bricks and other 
building materials. There is a need to 
integrate the activities in respect of 
manufacturing of bricks which may be devel opod 
as ono of the subsidiary occupations for "the 



agricultural labour and other weaker sections 
and that of construction of houses including 
sheds for subsidiary occupations as a part of 
rural works programme in s uch a way that both 
the objectives of providing security of shelter 
and means of livelihood are achieved. 

(xi) Basic amenities such as clean drinking water, 

drainage, sanitation, paved streets, electricity 
etc, should bo simultaneously provided. Provision 
of some of the amenities such as drinking water, 
toads and electricity forms part of the minimum 
needs programme in the Fifth Plan. Agricultural 
labour and other weaker sections should 
undoubtedly got priority in the matter of 
providing such minimum needs over other sections 
of the rural population. Regarding provision 
of other amenities such as rural sanitation etc., 
provision made in the Fifth Plan may have to be 
utilised and the cost for providing such 
amenities in the areas Viherethe weaker sections 
are housed should be the first charge on the 
Fifth Plan outlay earmarked for the purpose. 

In view of large expenditure involved in any 
such programme, such amenities should bo 
provided on community basis rather than on 
individual household basis. Also the funds 
earmarked in the Community Development Block 
budgets for providing rural amenities for the 
next 10 years will have to be diverted for 
providing such amenities in the areas where 
agricultural labour and other weaker sections 
n, ^y be housed. 



5 PHASING AiND I^!TEGR^TIO^:• OF PROGRA'i'.ES 


69.5.1 A cornmon th‘Am« running through the procodinq 
sections is tho need to have a wide range o£ prograniiTios 
to improve the conditions of agricultural Inbourcrr.. It 
has been repeatedly stressed that the maladies of this 
class are too chronic, complex and deepsoatod to yield to 
any single measure however ambitious and effectively 
implemented. It has also bean emphasised that the 
conditions of agricultural labourers and the causes '^vhich 

have brought about such conditions vary from region to 

« 

region and within the region between different groups of 
peoplo involved and so it is important to tailor these 
programmes to tho needs of the various regions and groups 
concerned. This raises a paradox in considering tho policy 
approaches to be adopted towards agricultural labourers. 
V/hile the natural response to the revolting poverty of this 
class is to think in terms of quick and drastic action, tho 
experience gained so far seems to show that the programmes 
guided by this impulse alone have been least productive 
of results »nd, in fact, may have created more problems 
than they have solved by lcav5.ng b(^ind them a measure of 
frustration and resentment. It is» hence, important to 
consider the programmes for agricultural labourers from a 
long term perspective with a view to evolve an approach 
capable of conserving and cumulating the gains made without 
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dissipating its enorgios in running after only transient 

69.5,2 An important roquirament of such an approach 
is to pay attention to the phasing of the programmes 
over time. The distinction relevant for this purpose is 
between the programmes which primarily seek to provide 
relief from poverty and those which are oriented tov^ards 
removal of poverty through building up of skills among 
agricultural labourers, institutional reforms and, more 
importantly, changes in the structure of society. It is 
obvious that while the programmes in the former 
Category are focussed on tho prcblcsms of today, the larger 
task of winning for agricultural labourers and their 
children a secure future and a productive life needs to be 
achieved through the programmes falling in the latter 
category. The two categories need to be viewed as 
complemonts of each other and tho crux of the problem of 
phasing the programmes for agricultural labourers lies in 
welding these categories together to create a strong and 
cohesive force for the upliftment of the labourers. 

It is important to realise that the success in building 
up such a force depends not so much on the number of 
different programmes taken up for implementation as on 
a judicious selection of programmes capable of supporting 
and reinforcing each other. This indicates the 
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necessity of taking nn intogratod view of the progrnrrrnL^s 
to be implemented based on rn understanding of 
inter-relationships among then. The purpose of this 
section is to indicate in broad and general terms the 
necessity and possibilities of phasing and integration of 
prograinmes and to suggest alternative policy approaches 
appropriate to the different typical situations 
prevailing in the country. 

Phasing of Programmes 

69.5.3 In our view, it is helpful to distinguish three 
phases in .planning policies and programmes for "improving the 
conditions of agricultural labourers. The broad objective 
of the initial or first phase should bo to bring the class 
of agricultural labourers within the reach of direct 
programmes being implemented by the State to guarantee to 
this class ? certain minimum level of income along v/ith 
acceptable minimum levels of nutrition, health facilities, 
education and amenities like housing. The vyorst handicap 
suffered; by agricultural labourers is their poverty and 
lack: of education and resulting inferiority complex which 
keeps them cut off from the channels of access to and 
communication v/ith the d ovelopnient ai bureaucracy 
local leadership and centres of power and which 
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leaves them with little initiative and capacity to stan^ for 
even their elementary rights. The plan of work in the first 
phase should be so designed as to wear down this barrier 
between the agricultural labourers and the rest of the 
community. This needs to bo done through programos relying 
primarily on the initiative, of State and oporatin;; vvith 
specified time-bound targets. The principal programmes 
falling in this category are the rural works programme to 
provide guaranteed employment and income, an effective not 
work for distribution of foodgrains at reasonable prices and 
welfare programmes for health, education and housing. It is 
necessary to view these programmes as constituting a package 
with which to mount the first wave of attack on the problem of 
poverty. The intensity and results of this attack will depend 
crucially on how effectively each of the compononts in the 
package is implemented. For example, the benefit of a rural 
works programme will prove illuspry unless the agricultural 
labourers have assured access to food at reasonable prices. 
Similarly, in the absgpce of an aggressive minimum needs type 
of programme, the agricultural labourers will have no effective 
opportunity to invest in their own education and health. 

69.5.4 The strategy in the first phase ought to bo to get 
the problem of poverty und^r control and to impart certain 
minimal economic strength to the class of agricultural 
labourers. It needs to be clearly recognised that the 
responsibility for implementing this strategy rests squarely 
on tho State and its agencies. It is equally important to 
realise that a conscientious implementation of this strategy 
by the State const it utefs an essential precondition for the 
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success of more ambitious programmes for agricultural 
labourers. In our view, an honest assessment of the programmes 
implemented so far for agricultural labourers would show that 
the State is yet to start playing a dominant role in relation 
to problems of agricultural labourers’, ‘Consequently, the 
highest priority in the immediate years to come needs to be 
accorded to the package of programmes falling in the first 
phase of the process for improving.the conditions of 
agricultural labourers. 

69.5.5 . The second phase in thje process may bo termed as the 

institutional phase. The principal objective of this phase 
would be to nurture organisations and institutions among the 
agricultural labourers. It should be possible to utilise the 
rural works programme as a link-between the first phase and the 
second. The rural works prograiwne should provide a very 
congenial set of conditions for the emergence of organisations 
among the agricultural labourers such as labour cooperatives. 
These ought to bo nurtured and sedulously jiiaromotod in th® 
second phase to enable them to evolve into strong. unions of 
agricultural labourers. The other line of advance would be 
along the strengthening and reorganisation of agricultural 
cooperatives and of craftsmen*s organisations to make than 
broadbased enough to include agricultural labourers who may 
have f.arming or village crafts as subsidiary occupations. 

While the unions would help protect the interest of 
agricultural labourers in their main occupations, increasing 
participation by the agricultural labourers in the 
agricultural and other rural cooperatives- is also an equally, 
important objective to achieve. Besides enabling the 
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agricultural labourers to put thoir subsidiary occupations on 
a „ Sound basis, such participation could bo a potent force in 
the bettor assimilation of agricultural labourers with the 
larger rural society as also in tho eventual transference of 
some of them into agriculture and village crafts as the main 
occupations • 

69.5.6 In addition to building up of organisations and 
institutions, tho following tv;o tasks also need to be taken 
up for implementation in the aecend phase. ’Vhile a beginning 
with enforcement of minimum wages in agriculture could bo made 
in the first phase, it is likely that a favourable context for 
the emergence of a comprehensive system for regulation of wages 
and working conditions in agriculture and for offering social 
security to labourers would be created only during the second 
phase. Sufficient progress with components providing a 
favourable context viz, an effective rural works programno, 
certain minimal improvements in the economic conditions of 
labourers and a strengthening of their representative 
organisations is likely to be recorded only during tho 
second phase. Tho second task relates to the training of 
agricultural labourers to enable them to adopt suitable 
subsidiary occupations. Since such training is likely to make 
considerable demands on tho time and energy of labourers, 
it is reasonable to expect that they will be motivated to put 
in the efforts to acquire training only v/hen the 
institutional infrastructure for such occupations is already 
in the field and functioning well. 
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69.5.7 It should be obvious from what has boon said above 
that tho broad strategy in th e s.;cond phase should bo to build 
further on the ground prepared in the first phase with a view 
to endowing the agricultural labourers with an appropriate 
framework of organisations, institutions and systems and 
complementary psogrammos. It is necessary to take note of the 
inte3>connections between the two phases, some instances of 
which have been briefly mentioned above, as also of the 
distinctly different package of programmes associated with tho 
second phase as compared to that corresponding to the first 
phase. Underlying this difference is a change of em.phasis in 
the second phase from programmes depending wholly on the 
initiative of State and implemented by it to programmes in 
which tho initiative will gradually bo assumed by tho 
agricultural labourers themselves with the State remaining as 

a partner in those programmes. VVhilo "th^ performance of the 
first phase needs to be judged in terms of the decrease in tho 
indicators of poverty cf agricultural labourers, the criteria 
appropriate for judging the second phase should be based on 
the increase in the economic an--’ organisational capabilities 
of agricultural labourers to stand on their ov/n feet and to 
mould their own future v/ith tho help of but not through 
exclusive dependence on,the State. 

69.5.8 The strategy suggested above implies that ambitious 
measures for prevision of social security to agricultural 
labourors - measures like provident fund, unonplov^nent and 
sickness insurance etc, - will have to wait until a sound 
foundation for them is laid with the help of the first phase 
programn^.os , However, this does not mean that the necessary 
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legislative and other steps for this purpose shoulr^ be postponed 
indefinitely. In fact, it is cur strong ^^esiro to urge the 
State Governments to move as quickly as possible in enacting 
suitable legislation along 'the lines of the KeralD 
Agricultural Workers' Bill which contains a nucleus 
provisions capable of being developed into a social security 
programme* It appears to us that the Kerala Agricultural 
Workers Bill is a most v/elcome effort to integrate regulation 
of wages in agriculture with imprcvenents in working c^rdination 
and provision of asocial Security, It is tc be hoped that 
the Bill will bring about a keorier awareness among the 
agricultural labourers abo”t their rights and v/ill enable them 
to secure these rights through due processes of law* 

69.5*9 The third and most difficult phase of the process 
consists of programmes intending to bring about a change 
in the structure of rural society and a diminution in the 
concentration of power in the upper strata of rural society 
based on such considerations as higher caste - status, 
ownership of land, control of trading and money lending 
activities and political influences over the machinery and 
agencies of the Government at all levels. The plannirg and 
implementation of the progran^s Vidth these objectives viz* 
redistribution of land, regulation of tenancy, abolition of 
rural usury etc, have been going on in India for nearly 
quarter of a century and some of the programmes even go back 
to tho pre-Independence decades. It would, not be disputed 
that the impact of these programmes on the poorest sections 
of rural society like agricultural labourers has so far been 
entirely nogligible. 
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69.5.10 Tho strategy most likely t-* be effective in 
protecting the ?,gricultural labourers from the local overlords 
would bo to loosen their h.-ld on th^ through the first and 
second phase programmes described alDcve which should be 
accompanied by political-cum-legislative efforts t'- divost 
such people of their power. It cannot be ov©3>-emphasised 
that the success of these efferst w/ill be in direct proportion 

to the extent to v/hich the necessary preconditions are provided by 
the programmes to bo implemented during the first and second 
phases It is for this reason. that we put those efforts in the 
third phase of the process c£ improving tho conditii'ns of 
agricultural labourers. 

69.5.11 Tho main implications cf the phaso-wiso description 
of the process given above relate to the priorities to bo 
adopted in devising the policy appjroaches towards agricultural 
labourers. According to our reading cf the situation, the 
highest priority needs to be accord,;ed to the. programmes in the 
first phase v;hich should be implonented with time^bcund targets. 
These programmes should be followed by the programmes which 
seek to provide an institutional .an*^ structural environment for 
agricultural labourers characterised by fairness^ security and 
incentives and opfiortunities for productive life. This is not 
to be interpreted to mean that no beginning with tho latter 
progra mmos should be made until tho completion of the first 
phase. We are only suggesting that the full impact of these 
programmes is unlikely to bo re^'lisod in tho context of an 
inr’ifferontly implemented first phase. It is particularly 
necessary to be forov/^rnod that without the prior support of 
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the programmes in the first two phases the programmes for 
structural change are likely to produce little besides 
impressive but enp’*’*y rhetoric. 

Policy Approach in Typical Situations 

69.5.12 It is not to bo expected that the broad sequence of 
phases described above provides .a suitable. 

model for phasing and integration of programmes in each of the 
widely varying situations obtaining in the country. It only 
offers a broad visualisation of the process which, in cur view, 
reflects certain general and pervasive feature characterising 
the Indian society. However, the situation in any specific 
region or area would also contain many individual 
peculiarities which make it necessary that the broad 
visualisation be modified and particularised v>fhen considering 
the phasing and integration of programmes in that region. 

The purpose of this ;eection is to outline some examples of 
such ’particularised' models both with a view to illustrating 
the need to modify the broad visualisation and. drawing 
attention tosome tyioical situations each one of which may be 
expected to have wide prevalence in the country. 

69.5.13 We first describe a situation offering good scope 
for approaching the problems of agricultural labourers along 
the lines of labour in organised industries. This situation, 
typically, will have relatively prosperous agriculture, 
proximity to urban areas and urban influences and a social 
structure not characterised by extremes of casto-cum- 

semifcudalistic inequity and rigidity* Wage employment in 
agriculture in this situation is likely to be relatively free 
from excessive seasonality and wage levels from very low 
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troughs. It may bo expected that the agricultural labourers 
in this situation .’frequently and regularly avail of 
non-agricultural employment and that their poverty is not of 
the type which bars mobility, access to channels of 
communication and information and emergence of organisations 
among agricultural labourers. It is even likely that rudiment 
organisations of labourers already exist in this situation 
or are in the process of formation, 

69.5.14 We feel that the appropriate long-term strategy and 
aim in the situation described above would be to follow the 
first phase programmes by vigorous se'^ond phase programmes to 
promote unionisation of agricultural labourers and to set up 
comprehensive official machinery and procedures for reg^ilation 
of wages and working conditions in agriculture . arid for previ-sipn 
of social security benefits to agricultural labourers. It 
should be possible in this situation to make a relatively 

quick transition to the second phase and, further, to initiate 
fairly rapid improvements in the ? onditions of agricultural 
labourers through an inclusive legislative enactment like the 
Kerala Agricultural Workers Bill referred to earlier above. 

The policy approach and the sequence of programmes described 
in this paragraph may together be termed as constituting the 
’industrial 1-abour* model to solve the problems of agricultural 
labourers• 

69.5.15 In considering the scope for applying this model, 
it is not enough to take into account only the presently 
prosperous and semi-urbanised agricultural areas* Many areas 
with a good potential for development of horticultural and 
plantation-type crops a^^e likely to eventually reach a stage 
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of development in which the industrial labour model would be 
the appropriate approach to tackle the problems of 
agricultural labourers in these areas. More importantly, 
regions undergoing rapid technological change in agriculture 
resulting in sustained increase in production and demand for 
wage labour, whoso numbers may be expected to increase in 
future, would also be characterised by conditions suitable 
for'the application of this policy approach. In fact, the 
'industrial labour’ model may be the only practicable model in 
these areas to enable agriculti^al labourers to share in the 
benefits of technological change and to put pressure on 
dnployers to desist from premature and socially unjustifiable 
mechanisation of agricultural operations, 

69,5,16 The second typical situation to be considered is the 
one likely to prevail in regions vjhere the poverty of 
agricultural labourers derives from deep and pervasive 
poverty v^ithin agriculture as a whole. These would be backward 
and relatively isolated regions presenting no perceptible 
contrasts between the wonditions of agricultural labourers and 
those of other rural groups like cultivators, all groups being 
about equally desperately poor. The demand for wage-labour 
in agriculture in those regions is unlikely to be sizable and 
brisk enough to sustain well-organised labour markets and to 
permit emergence of a distinct and large class of people 
obtaining their livelihood chiefly by wprking for wages in 
agriculture. Isolation, extreme underdevelopment of social and 
economic infrastructures and sub-optimum utilisation cf local 
resource, bases are likely to be the prime characteristics of 
these regions as also the principal factors lending.the dull hue 
of poverty to the entire landscape of these regions. 
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69.5.17 There would be little b?sis or justification in 
these roQions for a strategy which considers agricultural 
labourers apart from the other grb'ups in the rural society. 

The phase-v;isG process outlined earlier in this section needs 
a reinterpretation in these regions to cover all the groups 
in the population along with regional resources with a view to 
bringing these regions within the main stream of nation‘s 
economic life. Their need for the first phase progranmos is 
too obvious to requite stress. It should also bo obvious that 
these programmes need to be implanontr^ along with rai^hor than 
prior to the programmes in the second phase both being 
integrated within a‘broader dcvelojOTental strategy for these 
regions. ‘The process of pulling these regions out of poverty 
v/ould undoubtedly be •? long-drawn process. On the other hand, 
since the basic infrastructures arc yet to bo built up in 
those r^ionsjthe rf^ciens would offer challenging opportunities 
the poliO'^Kimakor to shape the societies in those regions 
right from the beginning along the most desirable lines. One 
important implication of this proposition is that best way 
for theSo regions to cot over fho problems of agricultural 
labourers would be to prevent them from arising in the first 
place, in particular, they should ensure that the process of 
development of agriculture helps in diminishing the existing 
landlessness without adding to it. The policy approach 
sketched in this paragraph may be taken as providing the 
’development’ model to tackle the problems of agricultural 
labourers. 
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69.5.18 The bonded labour in aariculture provides another 
important and typical situation which, in significant 
respects, differs from both the situations noted above and, 
hence, merits separate consideration. The abject poverty 
of these labour^s and their slave-lilce status in the rural 
hierarchy have been made familiar by some recent writings on 
agrarian conditions# Many of the areas v^^ere the system is 
present seem to bo in a state of arrested development with 
good soils and irrigation being managed by indifferent and 
even callous husbandry. Far from being an aberration, such a 
state is a "^stural and logical outcome of a millieu in which 
neither the labourer's exertions nor the initiative and 
enterprise of landlords are development-oriented. The 

«llpw$ barest of subsistence to labourers in exchange for 
exertions which can only further nourish the landlord's 
status, opulence and his grip over the labourer. Inevitably, 
such a millieu much engender a sense of hopelessness in the 
minds of labourers and, on the other hand, promote distrust 
and hostility among the landlords towards things even 
remotely suggestive of development which may bring liberation 
in its trail. In a word, the miseries of labour in the bonded 
labour system is not an incidental .feature of the system. 

It is an essential ingredient in the functioning of the system 
and, hence, will continue to be a part of the system till 
the system lasts. It needs to be noted that thor© is nothing 
in the bonded labour areas to sugg^t that the system on its 
own would get progressively weakened or that the events and 
influences prevailing in the wider world around the systan 
must after a point began automatically to impinge on its basis. 
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An Ordinance has boon issued abolishing bonded labour and -the 
various inequalities perpetuated under this system sgoinst 
this weaker section of the ccn»iiunity. It is hoped that the 
State sv;ill soon pass enabling legislation to bring this into 
force and take energetic steps to enforce its provisions. 
69.5.19 There are two pre-requisites wiiich need to be mot 
before evea a. beginning could be made with any programmes 
for bonded labour. First is the restoration of rule of law in 
the bonded labour areas. Deception and duress are the two 
main pillars which have sustained the system of bonded labour 
and many things that regularly happen under the system are in 
flagrant violation of prevailing laws both in spirit and letter. 
The second pre-requisite is the observable presence of the 
State on the side of labour. This presence needs to manifest 
itself in drastic and punitive measures against the landlords 
to loosen their hold on land, .rural finance and trade. We are 
not suggesting that those measures by themselves would usher 
in the structural change needed by the area. Their main purpose 

would be to throw in disarray the established rhythm of the 

\ 

system and to displace the arrogance of power with the fear of 
law. But putting new tooth into the laws is only the first 
step. The work of implementing them should be entrusted to 
officials with imagi.nation, drive and gbovoall sympathy for 
the tribals. The State Governments should make it a point to 
post only .Such men in tribal areas as have an understanding of 
tribal problems and genuinely like to work there. They should 
also take stops to ensure that those who cease to bo bonded 
slaves do not fall into tho clutches of money lendi*^ , 
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should bo made available to them where possible. The farmers 
among them should be given interest-free loans to buy 
implements and also provided with inputs at concessional rates, 
v^ile their children should be granted special scholarships. 

But even all this will not be of much help if those held in 
bondage so far remain sceptical about their new rights because 
of their past experience. A vigorous propaganda campaign 
should be launched to convinoo than that the administration 
is doing all this for their benefit. The needs of phasing 
and integration of programmes beyond this point are likely to 
be somewhat different from one area to another. In the areas 
in which the landlords belong to cultivating classes the best 
course may be to help the system evolve among the path indicated 
by the •industrial labour' model; where the landlords are 
pure absentee rentiers, it would be best to get th%n out of 
agriculture and to improve the conditions of labourers 
through the policy approaches implied in the 'development' 
model. Among the typical situations considered in this 
section, the conditions of agricultural labourers are possibly 
much worse in the hitherto bonded labour areas and, 
consecjLi ently, the need in these areas is both f or drastic 
initial measures and for sustained implementation of the 
programmes in all the three phases. 

69.5.20 Our attempt in the last few paragraphs has been 
to provide a glimpse into the wide variety of conditions 
prevailing in the country in relation to the probl%is of 
agricultural labourers and suggest the need for variation 
in the policy approach to bo adopted towards agricultural 
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labourers from one sot of conditions to another. This point 
taken along with the phasG-\,visG view of the process implies 
that no single uniform pattern for phasing and integration of 
programmes will bo suitable over the entire range of conditions 
encountered in the country. To c^nphasise this proposition, 
three ’particularised* policy approaches have been presented 
in this section. They bring out the need to match the package 
of programmes with the prevailing conditions and potantialities 
of each typical situation. More importantly, they also show 
that while the economic position ©f agricultural labourers in 
some of the areas may be susceptible of fairly rapid 
improvement -through policies focussed narrowly on this class, 
improvements in the conditions of agricultural labourers in 
other areas would call for a, far greater degree of commitment 
on the part of the State than has been displayed so far to 
lift up tho economies of backward regions and to obliterate 
parasitic elements in agriculture with an impressive weight 
of traditions, institutions and political influence behind them, 
69.5,21 In conclusion, we would like to stress the vital 
role that information, statistics, monitoring and ev'^^luntipn 
play in effective phasing and integration of programmes. As 
was seen in Section 2, the weaknesses and limitations of 
current data make it difficult to form any firm assessment of 
QVQCi the changing economic conditions of agricultural labourers. 
The situation in this respect is far more disheartening for 
those who have to undertake detailed analysis of specific 
policies and programmes. It is obvious that tho present 
rudimentary system of collection and compilation of data on 
agricultural labourers needs ti>orouqJl revisioff. 
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strengthening and extension to improve the information output 
along all its major dimensions viz. coverage, quality, 
timeliness of availability and indicators and aspects brought 
within thq reach of measurement and analysis. It appears to 
us that the system of data on agricultural labourers should be 
based on thevillago-level registration of agricultural labour 
households capable of providing both an appropriate frame for 
collection of sample data and the broad socio-economic context 
of this class for data analysis. The stages of compilation, 
processing and reduction of data for presentation in 
standardised formats would also have to undergo considerable 
improvement. The data system should aim not merely at 
providing information about agricultural labourers; in a more 
positive vein, it should strive to encourage growing and 
fruitful use of its output, chiefly through ensuring case of 
access and retrieval, by policy-makers, pro gramme-personnel, 
researchers and social vwrkors. In a sense,'the prevailing 
extreme deficiencies in information and statistics relating to 
agricultural labourers are a correlate of the general neglect 
of this class, until very rqcontly, in the programmes for 
development. Conversely, programmes for removing the poverty 
of this class would need in the course of their formulation 
and implementation not merely comprehensive sots of basic 
statistics on a continuing basis but also a large range of 
implomontation and impact studies to ensure that the resources 
devoted to these programmes effectively serve th^ir objectives. 
Therefore, it is felt necessary that ?, special cell in the 
Ministry of Labour or Ministry of Agriculture and Irrigation 
should be entrusted with the task of collection, compilation 



should be entrusted with the task of collection/ compilation 
and ejqjeditious publication of basic statistics relating to 
agricultural labourers on a continuing basis. 
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6 SIJT VURY OF RECa'l-;B^^ DAT IONS 

69,6*1 Tho principal recommGndations for improvinc; the 
conditions of agricultural labourers are given below: 

1. Ihder the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, many States 
have fixed minimum wages to be paid to agricultural labourers. 
But most of the provisions of the Act have remained on paper. 
To bo effective, the policy for minimum v/ages for agricultural 

labourers calls for planned and concerted efforts for 
enforcement in selected priority areas. 

(Paragraphs 69.3.1 and 69.3.15) 

2, There should be a small body at the State level 
making a review of the implementation of the provisions of 
thO minimum wages act. It is of utmost importance to arrange 
for constant and vigilant supervision over implementation, 

(Paragraph 69.3.13) 

3. The minimum wage legislation should work for a 
progressiva increase in the minimum level through positive 
programmes to eliminate 'poverty of agriculture' and through 
gradual strengthening of the enforcement machinery. The long 
term target of the legislation should, of course, bo to ensure 
the need based minimum for all agricultural labourers* 

(Paragraph 69.3.16) 

4, Enforcement of minimum wages by the P,-anch?vat under 
toe guidance and supervision of a watch dog committee would 
bring in substantial and enduring benefits to agricultural 
labourers. It should bo the responsibility of this committee 
to lay down the working procedure for enforcement and to 
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function as an appellate body to look into the griovancos 
arising in tho process of enforcement. 

(Paragraphs 69.3.18 and 69.3,19) 

5. It is no less important to strengthen the official 
machinery for inspection, conciliation and enforcement. The 
modified enactments in this regard now being implemented by 
the Government of Kerala and Maharashtra should be studied by 
the other State Governments wdth a vlow-to_introduce similar 
provisions in the minimum wage laws, wlierover necessary. 

(Paragraph 69.3.20) 

6. A long term solution of the pnfercement of minimum 
wages VA)Uld lie in the effective unionisation of agricultural 
labourers. Thd.jji^porting role that -.the State can play in this 
respect should receive careful consideration. 

(Paragraph 69.3.21) 

7. As the direct enforcement of m.inimum wages v/ould 
take time to be effective, the policy on minimum wages needs 
to bo integrated with the ’employment creating’ programmes, 
such as rural works programme, to influence wages indirectly 
by offering alternative employment. However, the objective 
should not be to assign a relief-cum-welfare role to rural 
v;o rk s p rc c ramm es . 

(Paragraph 69.3,23) 

8. Vi/hile distributing surplus land made available as 

a result of coiling on land holdings, priority should bo given 
to agricultural labour. It v/ould be desirable that surplus 
land is allotted in compact blocks to facilitate tho management 
of land on cooperative basis. Such a step would facilitate 
tho ■ad'^ption of a policy of directing the flow of future public 
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investments in irrig?.tion s>nd land development for iho benefit 
of the under-privileged. 

(Paragraph 69.4,3) 

9, Certain lines of production like printing of textiles 
and weaving of multi-coloured textiles should bo reserved 
exclusively f or the'household and small producer sector not 
using power*. This would provide a major impetus and scope 
for classes like agricultural labourers to adopt these lines 

as main/subsidiary occupations. 

(Paragraph 69.4,14) 

10, The strengthening of land base would, in our view, 
be the most important single measure in promoting subsidiary. 
occupations like dairying, poultry, vegetable-gardening, etc, 
among the agricultural labourers, Snail and marginal farmers 
and agricultural labourers should be given all help like 
access to an artificial insanination centre, milk collection 
centre, and availability of veterinary facilities to induce 
them to take to dairying. Second priority should be given to 
development of poultry, horticulture and fishery, depending on 
the availability of land, skill and willingness of the 
labourers. Arrangements for marketing the products of those 
activities should also be made, 

(Paragraphs 69.4,15 to 69.4.17) 

11, There should be a regular programme of enrolling 
rural youth for ''’^^.^tional training in special institutions. 
After such training, they should bo given facilities to sot up 
workshops or work places to cater to the needs of the 
villages either on individual or group basis. 

(Paragraph 69.4.18) 
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J-2» Tho requirements of land needed for constructing 
shelters to live and shods to vcDrk for each household belonging to 
•agrlcultvral labour, scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, 
village artisans and other v/eaker sections, should be worked 
out by each village. 

(Paragraph 69.4.20) 

13. Attemp.t-s should be made to bring together the 
surplus lands given to agricultural labour cars, the house-sites 
allotted to them and th® land acquired by tho State .for this 
purpose in a contiguous block, A redevelopment plan of the 
area thus consolidated should be prepared providing for drainage, 
sanitation, paved streets, community drinking water sources 
and eloctricity. 

(Paragraph 69^4.20) 

M. Once the house-sites/additional land over tho 
existing sites have been made available, programme for mass 
construction/improvement of houses on such sites including 
sheds for subsidiai'y occupations should be organised. This 
programme should bo organised on aided self-help basis. 

It would bo desirable if this phase of the programme is made 
a part of the rural works programme. 

(Pa.ragr.aph 69.4,20) 

15. In designing the programmes for agricultural 
labourers thP highest priority in the initial phase should be 
accorded to rural works programmes, an effective not work for 
distribution of foodgrnins • at fait* prices, and tho welfare 
programmes for education, health and ho using, in order to 
provide quick and substantial relief to agricultural 
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labourers and to raise thoir level of living to a certain 
minimum specified level. Those should be implemented with 
specified time-bound targets. 

(Paragraph 69.5.3) 

16* After sufficient progress is achieved in imparting 
certain minimal economic strtfigth to the class of agricultural 
labour.ers, conditions will bo ripe f or legislative measures 
for social security programmes • like provident fund, unemployment 
and sickness insurance etc. 

(Paragraph 69.5.8) 

17. The rule of law which has so far not been very 
effective should be restored in the areas vy^ere bonded 
labour prevails. The State should make its presence 
manifest on the side of this class of people and take 
drastic and punitive measures against landlords and 

money'lenders and other traditional exploiters to loosen 
their hold on land, rUral finance and trade. Only such 
officials who have an understanding of tribal problems.and 
genuinely work for them should be posted to such areas. 

(Paragraph 69.5.19) 

18. A vigorous propaganda Campaign should bo launched 
among the bonded labour to convince them of the sincerity 
of those measures and enlighten them on their rights and of 
the new opportunities for a better life. Tho farmers among 
the bonded labour should bo given interest free loans to 
buy inputs ,-snd implements at concessional rates while their 
children should bo granted special scholarships* 

(Paragraph 69.5,19) 
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19, The present rudimontary system of collection and 
compilation of data on agricultural labourers needs thorough 
revision, strengthening and extension to improve the 
information output along all its major dimensions. Immediate 
action be initiated by the State Govemm.onts to see that 
every local authority should maintain a register of 
agricultural labourers residing within its jurisdiction. 

This information will be of prime importance in planning and 
implementing the wide range of programmes intended for 

this class, 

(Paragraph 69*5-21) 

20, Thecountry still lacks reliable statistics and 
data to assess the changing economic conditions of 
agricultural labourers as reflected in levels of wages, 
employment, income, indebtedness etc, A special coll in 
the Ministry of Labour or Ministry of Agriculture and 
Irrigation should bo entrusted with the task of collection, 
compila'ti-^'^ and expeditious publication of basic statistics 
relating to agricultural labourers on a continuing basis, 

(Paragraph 69,b,2l) 
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'He have completed the task assigned to us and are 
presenting this Report in 69 Chapters in 15 Volumes. The 
twenty-four Interim Reports grouped into six Volumes and 
Statewise Reports on Rainfall and Cropping Patterns are 
also being presented as Companion Volumes, ’rtith a view to 
placing before the general public the main conclusions of 
this Report, an abridged version would be brought out 
separately. 
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AP?3N.0I)C 69.1 


(Parag raah 59.2.3) 

1 

7ivarage Daily 3arnings of Alult Male Agricultural Labourers: 


Zone/State 

1950- 

51* 

19 56- 
57 


1964- 

65 

Increase in 
1964-65 over 
1956-57 __ 

Ab-3o- Per- 
lute oentage 

Cash 

Kind 

Total 

Central 2<one 

1.00 

0.06 

0.54 

0.56 

1.10 

0.24 

27 .9 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.18 

0.9 2 

0.63 

0.47 

1.10 

o.;13 

19.6 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.79 

0.76 

0.42 

0.69 

1.11 

0.35 

46,1 

daster^ z<one 

1.24 

1 .06 

0.30 

0.75 

1.55 

0.49 

36.2 

Bihar 

1.26 

0.91 

0.31 

1.03 

1.39 

0.48 

52.7 

West Bengal 

1.66 

1.43 

1.33 

0.48 

1.81 

0.38 

26.6 

Orissa 

0.72 

0.80 

0.73 

0.60 

1.33 

0.53 

66,2 

Assam (a) 

1.90 

1.54 

1.80 

0.41 

2.21 

0.67 

43.5 

Manlpur(b) 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

N?-i 

NA 

Tripura 

NA 

NA 

1.67 

0.30 

1.97 

NA 

NA 

southf^m zone 

1 .01 

0.91 

0.99 

0.43 

1.42 

0.51 

56.0 

/vndhra Pradesh 

0.97 

0.07 

0.75 

0.46 

1.21 

0.34 

39.1 

Tamil Nadu 

0,97 

0.64 

0.97 

0.42 

1.39 

0.55 

65.5 

Kerala 

1.26 

1.28 

1.7T 

0.34 

2.11 

0 .33 

64 .8 

v/estern ione 

0.97 

0.86 

1.13 

0.27 

1.40 

0*54 

62.8 

Gujarat 

1 .01 

0.87 

1.17 

0.30 

1.47 

NA 

NA 

Maharashtra 

NA 

NA 

1.21 

0.26 

1.47 

NA 

N7i 

KamataKa 

0.90 

0.84 

0.94 

0.27 

1*21 

0.37 

44 .0 

riorthern jjone 

1.56 

1.63. 

1.10 

0.94 

2.04 

0.41 

25.2 

Raj as than 

1.23 

0.98 

1.27 

0.49 

1.76 

0.78 

79,6 

Punjab & Haryana(c) 

1.84 

1.93 

1.05 

1.03 

2.13 

0.15 

7.6 

Jammu Sc Kashmir 

M'. 

N/. 

0.71 

1.22 

1.93 

NA 

NA 

Delhi. 

n;. 

N.A 

1.69 

0 .06 

1.75 

NA 

NA 

Himachal Prade3h(e) 

NA 

RA 

N7. 

N/i 

NA 

NA 

NA 

All India (d) 

1.09 

0.96 

0.89 

0.54 

1.43 

0.47 

49 .0 


♦ Relate to casual agricultural labourers only. 

NA Not available. 

(a) for 19 50-51 and 1956-57, .Assam includes Manipur & Tripura. 

(b) in Manipur none hapoen^ed to be engaged in agricultural 
operations during 1964^65. 

(c) for 19 50-51 and 1956-57 Punjab & Haryana includes Delhi 
and Himachal Pradesh. 

(d) all-India includes vTammu & Kashmir for 19 50- 51 & 19 56-57 
as well. 

(e) in Himachal Pradesh there was no agricultural labour 
household in the sample in 1964-65. 

1. 1975. Rural Labcxir Enquiry (1963-65) . Pinal Report, 

Labour Bureau, Ministry of Labour, Government of Indie, Simla. 
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7.PPENDIX 69.2 


(Pa rag raphs 69.2.4 
and 69.2.13) 

Average Daily Real Darnings of ’vdult Male 
/agricultural Labourer in Selected States of India." 


Zone/State^ 

Money earnings 

Ob) 

Agricultural 
consumer price 
index numbers 
(base: 1956-57 
= 100) 

Real earnings 
(at 1956-57' 
1964-65 prices) 


1956-57 

1964-65 

19 64-65 

1964-65 

pontral t^ne 

Madhya Pradesh 

0.76 

1.11 

137 

0.81 

eastern Zone 

Bihar 

o;9i 

1.39 

156 

0.39 

f/Jest Bengal 

1.43 

1,81 

142 

1.27 

Orissa 

0 .80 

1.33 

151 

0 .83 

As sam (a) 

1,54 

2.21 

129 

1.73 

^southern Zone 

Andhra Pradesh 

0.87 

1.21 

133 

0 .83 

Kerala 

1.28 

2.11 

146 

1.45 

\HpRtorn zone 

Karnataka; 

0.84 

1,21 

163 

0.72 

jiprtherh zone 

Rajasthan 

0.98 

1.76 

14 2 

1.24 

Punj ab-Haryana(b) 1.93 

2.13 

143 

1.49 


2. Information has been given in respect of only those States 
for whom consumer price indices for 1956-57 and 1964-65 
ware available. 

(a) for 1956-57/ /iseam includes Manipur and Tripura. 

(b) for 1956-57 Punjab-Haryana Includes Delhi and 
Himachal Pradesh. Figures relate to casual labourers only. 
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?k?Pi3NDIX 69.4 


(Pa rag raph 69.2.20) 

Incidanca and Sxtent o£ Iniebtadnsss Among 
Agricultural Labour Households.i 


Percentage of indebted 
Zone/State households to total 

households 

Average 

indebted 

CRs). 

debt per 
household 

1956-57 

- 1964-65 

1956-57 

1964-65 

Central zone 

62.0 

66.3 

170 

264.50 

Uttar Pradesh 

71.8 

71.5 

197 

279 .61 

Madhya Pradesh 

47.3 

59.8 

108 

238.29 

ftaat-ern zone 

63.2 

60.1 

103 

173.77 

Bihar 

68.5 

70.7 

14 2 

212.07 

■^est Bengal 

69.2 

32.0 

56 

93.59 

Orissa 

59,1 

47.1 

67 

154.66 

7;ssam (a) 

29.9 

43.5 

35 

118.96 

Manipur 

NA 

NA 

N7'. 

NA 

Tripura 


51.2 

N.A 

118.72 

soutl^ecn^zone. 

70.2 

62.3 

132 

239.23 

Andhra Pradesh 

66.2 

64.8 

154 

270.19 

Teimil Nadu 

72.3 

59.8 

124 

248.54 

Kerala 

70.1 

61.7 

79 

126.61 

.western iqne 

55.2 

50.2 

128 

240.52 

Gujarat 

46.8 

37.0 

101 

294.15 

Maharashtra 

N?. 

46.6 

NA 

167.40 

Karnataka 

72.8 

63.0 

164 

311.69 

no ^the rn ;K>ne 

73.6 

74.1 

358 

612.14 

Raj as than 

61.6 

76.4 

352 

584 .89 

Punj ab-Haryana(b) 

79 .0 

73.3 

363 

628.69 

Jammu & Kashmir 

NA 

58.3 

NA 

224.18 

Delhi 

NZ* 

44.4 

NA 

1060.17 

Himachal Pradesh 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

J.l-India (c) 

63.9 

6o .6 

138 

243.87 


1. Ibid 1/ 

NA Not available. 

(a) for 1956-57/ Assam includes Manipur and Tripura. 

(b) for 19 56-57 PunJab-Haryana includes Delhi and Himachal Pradesh. 

(c) for 19 56-57, all-India includes Jammu & Kashmir. 
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APffiNDK 69.5 


(ftira:r.'iph 69.3.1) 


Rates af MLninum W.ai'Gs Fixed or Revised 
under the Mlninuu WaG^s Act, 1948 f )r 
Lowest Paid Unskilled Workers In respect- 
■of Agricultural Operations. 

(Rs per day) 


State/Union Year of Initial waso Year of 
Territory initial rates fixed revision 
fixation ^• • 

1. _ gs _ 3. _____ 


Revised wage 
rates 

5._ 


Renark s 
6 .__ 


Andhra 

Pradesh 


Assan 


1954 0.75 to 1.50 i)l961 

ii)1966 
iii)1S68 
1974 


iriOT to 1)1.00 to 1974 
■953 1,25 

(Cachar -area) 

(for 5 hours 
work )l.50 
(for 8 hoiars 
v/ork) 


0,87 to 1,25 
1,00 to 2,00 
1.50 to 3,00 
Male -2.25 to 
4,00 per day 

Penale - 2,00 
to 3,00 per 
day according 
to zone .and 
occupation. 


The State 
proooses to 
revise in the 
range of Rs 3/ 
to Ks 4/-per 
day. 


5,00 to 6,00 
per day, 4,50 
to 6.50 per day 
if one n'eal is 
provided according 
to occupation. 


Bihar 


1959 11 )l,63 Cicn-ainlng 

area)plus one 
neal per day or 
1.75 to 2.00 - 
(without neal) 


pi* ior to V/ages in kind 
1953 
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1 )1961 V/ages in kind 
ii )1968 -do- 

1974 The nininun 
rates of wages have 
been fixed hja kind. 
Cash value of sucli 
wages is computed 

in accordance with 
Bihar mniramn Wages 
Rulesrl961 subject to 
a nininun of Rs 4.00 Sk 
Rs 5.00 plus Washta 
per day according to 
area. 



(^pendix 69,5 contd) 




1 . 


GuJarat 


Kiryana 


Karnataka 


Kerala 


Madliya 
Pradosh 


Maharashtra 



4. 





>^iar to G,75 to 1,00 1967 
1953 

1972 


1,25 to 3,00 
(v/l'iole State 

3,00 per day 


A revisim Is 
) under consi- 
doratlon. 


p4:*ior to 0.75 to 2.00 I960 
JL953 (with tneals ) 
or 1,00 to 
2.50(wlth-iut 
deals ) 


1,00 to 2.00 
(with deals) 
or 1,25 to 
2.50(withoit 
deals) 


An upv/ard 
revision is 
under 
consider¬ 
ation. 


1973 4,50 per day 

with deals, 
6,00 per day 
without deals. 


p^ior to 
1953 


1957 


1.3l(Coorg i)l959 
area only; 

il)1963 

1973 


0.50 (for 
cattle. 

sraao) 
0.75(for 
cattle 
graze ) 


2.50 to 4.30 
per day 
according to 
typo of land 

& olass/ 
classes of 
work. 


The State 
Government has 

announced on 
increase of 
30^ of wages*, 
frod October 
2, 1975. 


1.00 to 1.62i)l964 1.70 (2.75 with 
(2.75 with labourers bullocks) 

labourers ii)1968 4,50(7,50 with 

.bullocks) labourers 

bullocks) 


1973 niale-4,00 per 
day 

female -3.00 
per day 


1954 0.62 to 0,37 

1) 1959 

ii) 1970 
1974 


pbior to 0,62 to 1.00 — 

1953 -^1954 1974 


0.90 to 1,35 
1.25 to 1.75 
dale -1^.60 to 
2.20 per day 
zone wise. 


The State Gove- 

xrtWfeRt^ proDOs es 
to revise 
wages which 
are likely to 
range between 
Rs^.75 to 
Rs,4.00 per 
day. 


3.00 to 4.50 
per day 
according to 
areas. 
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(^pend'ix 69.5 contd) 


1 . 








Orissa 

1954 

0,62 to 0.75 i) 1960 

0,37 

to 

Proposed to 




1.75 


revise to 



ii ) 1965 

1.00 

to 

Rs 4 per 




1.75 


day. 


1974 3,00 

per 
day. 


Ran jab 


prior 0.76 to 2,00 
(v/ith neals) 
to or 

1.00 to 2.50 
1963 (without 
meals) 


1960 1,00 to 

2.00 

(with meals) 
or 1,25 to 
2.50 
(v/ithout 
meals) 


1972 4i00 to 6.00 

per day 
(with 
meals) 

5,50 to 7.,50 
per day (without 
meals). 


1975 . Rs 4.65 to 

Rs 5,65 per day 
(with meals )or 
Rs 6.70 to 
Rs 7.70 per 
day(without 
meals • ) 
according 
to areas. 


Appendix 69#5 contd) 
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1. 

2. 

3. 


4. 

5 •. . . _ _ . - 3 n . 

Rajasthan 

prior 

to 

1953 

•0.75 

to 1.26 

1973 

85,00 to loo. 00 per 
month according to areas. 





1975 . 

. 4.25 to ^ 5.00 
per day acco-rding 
to areas. 

Tamil 

?Iadu 

1959 

0.75 

to 1.25 

1973 

mm 

3,00 per day(nale) 

. 1.75 per day(female) 

Uttar 

Rradosh 

1954 

1.00 


1961 

1972 

1,50. to 1.80 

2,50 to 3,30 par 
day according 
to size of farms. 





1975 

. 6,00 to ^ 6.50 
per day or Rs 130 
to . _ 169 per month 
according to 
regions. 

West Bengal 1953 
& 1959 

1.50 

to 

2.25 

1. 

1968 

.10.74 

3,00 to 3.88 
adults -basic 

5,60 per day 


4,-a. 1.65 per day 


7.25' 
children - 
■basic 4.00 per day 
d.a. 1.19 per day 
5.19 

Ihe nonthly rates 
are Rs.123.38,for 
adults and Rs.70.05 
for children alongv/ith 
atleast two meals 
and accomodation. 


Delhi 


prior 

to 

1953 


1.50 to 2.00 1970 

1973 


4.00 

5.00 per day or proposes 

Rs 130 per a'nth to revise 

wages at 
the rate 
of Rs.6.50 
per day or 
Rs 169 
per month. 


1973 3.00 per day 


Dadra & 1967 

Nag^r 

Ilavcli 


2.00 
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(Appendix 69*5 oontd,) 


Himachal 

Ptadesh 


prior 

to 

1953 


0.75 to 2.00 1960 1.00 to 


(with meals) 
or 1,00 to 
2.50(without 
meals) for 
erstwhile 
area of 
Piinjah 


2.00 

(v;lth meals) 
or 1.25 to 
2.50 (with¬ 
out meals) 
for erst¬ 
while 
area of 
Punjab. 


1959 


1.50 


1966 

2.50 

1969 

3.00 

1972 

3.75 per day 

1974 

4.25 


per day 


or 


Rs 127.50 


per 


month 
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Is. 


Tripura 


I'fcmlpur 


Meghalaya 


Nagaland 


2 , 


3. 



6 , 


prior 2.00 or 
to 1.12 
1953 (plus threo) 
meals a day) 


1961 2.00 

(Plus 

existing 

perquisites) 


to 1,62 plus 19^1 2,00 per i) The w'^rkers are 

actually getting 

existing higher vrages than 

what has been 

perquisites fixed under the 

M.W. Act, The 
filowing arc the 
rates: 

male -3,00 to 4,00 
per day. 

feaale-2,50 to 3,00 
per day. 

(3h peak seasons the 
vrage rates are as 
high as Bs 5,00 
per day), 
ii) The mininua 
wages are under 
revision by the State 
Government, The 
report of the 
Comnittee is under 
examination. 


NA 4,00 to 4.50 
per day 
according to 
areas. 


NA Male-4.00 to 5.00 The State 

per day proposes to 

Fer4ale -3,25 to revise the 

4,50 per day. wages ranging 

from Rs 4,50 with 

one meal or 
Rs,5.00 per day. 

- - No minimum wages 

have been fixed under the 
M.WJlct.Tho current rates 
range between.Rs 8,00 to 
10,00 per day. 


Source - Ministry of Labour, 



APiENDDC 69.6 

(ftir-^graph 69.3.21) 

A Sunraary ot tho ft*"^visi'-jns Contained * 
in the iferala A^srlcultural Workers Bill 

1. Ob;)octivos of the Bill 

” The need for stable pattern of workin;^ relationship 
between the owners and agricultural labourers is over present 
and continuous. This could bo brought about only by devising 
new institutions or by reforming the existing ones so as to 
provide for regulation.of service conditions^ for dispute 
settlenont machinery and for welfare of agricultural v/orkers. 

Then only It should be possible to create a clinate of enduring 
Industrial harmony conducive to increased product1.vit\'- which is 
the desideratum f :'r development. The only significant 
legislative measure so far adopted by t’-^e country for 
agricultural labour is the inclusi''n of agriculture as *:ne of 
the employment in the schedule appended to the liininun Wages Act 
•enacted in 1948, But the laplomentatlon '>f this legislation has 
suffered a great deal from its inherent inadequacies. As pointed 
out by the National Commission on Labour, it has remained a 
dead letter in many of the States in India. At present there 
is no legislation In Kerala which confers benefits on 
agricultural workers except the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, 


Based on ''New peal to Farm Labour-Salient Features 
of the Kerala Agricultural Workers Bill" issued by the 
Public Relations Departnont, Government of Kerala, 

The quotitions given in this summary are from.this 
publication and not from the text of the Bill. 
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Therof'^re, Karcila G'^vornnant c^nsidarcd It nocess^~ry t") enact 
a lec:islati'>n conferring benefits on agricultural ir'rkcrs such 

as security of 0 !aploy;?ient, payment of wages higher than the 
minimum rates of wages fixed or revised in the lilnimum V7ages 
Act etc. It was also considered necessiry to provide for the 
constitution of an Agricultural Workers Provident Fund. Disputes 
concerning agricultural workers are being settled thr-'Ugh 
voluntary arrangements which have proved to be irujffective. 
Therefore, statut.-^ry provisions on the linos of those contained 
in the 3hdu.strial Disputes Act f or settleraoiit' of disputes 
concerning agricultural workers vrere considered necessary", 

2, Mnirium Wages and Their Enf orcement 

The Bill defines the wages to be enforced as the 
^prescribed 'wages These 'to irigos 'which shall not bo less 
than the minimum rates of wages or more than 15 per cent in excess 
of the minimum rate of wage as nay be specified by the Government 
notification in the Gazette or the agreed rates of wages, 
whichever is higher. The rates of wages decided by an Dadustrial 
Relati 'ns Committee or agreed at conferences held by the Government 
or t’'.G Labour Department shall be deemed to be agreed rates of 
wages, ' It is pertinent to note that the concept of 'prescribed 
wages' permits more frequent revisions in the wages to be paid 
to labourers by conferrini"; power on the Government to raise the 
wages upto 15 per eent above the level fixed in the Act and, 
more importantly, by extending explicit legal recogniti -n to 
wages fixed t’ rough agreements among the parties. This now 
concept s'oould enable t’le ainimun wage legislation to overcome 
the rigidity of vngos specified in the Act due to the difficulties 
In effoctlig frequent amendments to the Act and should also 
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provide strong incentives and opportunities to unions of 
agricultural labourers or local leaders to influence I'ra.ges 
in agriculture through bargaining with employers. 

The Bill provides for appointment of single member 
Agricultural Tribunal consisting of an officer not below the 
rank of Deputy Collector, Conciliation Officers in the Labour 
Department and Inspectors for enforcing the provisions of the 
legislation. The Conciliation Officers shall attend to 
complaints about non-payment of *prescribed wagesThey are 
given powers to recover in kind the amount of wages to be paid 
by the employer with a further provision that, if such recovery 
is not possible, the Collector should proceed to recover the 
same from the employer as arrears of public revenue due on 
land. While an appeal will lie to the Agricultural Tribunal 
ftom any order passed by the Conciliation Officer,the Tribunal 
has no power to stay the operation of the orders of the 
Conciliation Officer. 

Besides attending to complaints about wages as and 
when they are received, the Bill also expects the Conciliation 
Officers to play a more active and constructive role by.holding 
conciliation proceedings where any other kind of agricultural 
dispute exists or is apprehended. In the event of his failure 
to bring about a settlement, the dispute will be referred for 
adjudication to the Agricultural Tribunal and strict time 
limits have been laid down for the giving of the award by 
the Tribtinal and its subsequent enforcement by the District 
Collector, The Bill empowers the Government to decide any 
agricultural dispute themselves and pass an award. It also 


^m4X 
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falling v/ltbin the scope of the legislation and enables the 
agricultural workers op their assignees/heirs to apply to the 
District Collector for the recovery of moneys due to then in 
pursuance of settlements or axvards as arrears of public revenue 
due to land. The Impression that one gets is that the Bill 
seeks to provide a machinery of enforcement which is labour- 
oriented, speedy, effective and less likely to get bagged down 
in prolonged court proceedings. 

3. Security of Employment 

The principal stipulation of the Bill in relation to 
security of employment is that '.a land owner shall not employ 
any agricultural worker other than an agricultural worker who 
had i/orked in the same land during the previous agricultural 
season. Dceference shall be given to agricultural workers 
employed in the same land during the same agricultural season. 
Where there are permanent workers of the land o\mer such workers 
shall be given preference over other agricultural workers. 

Ffermanent \NOrker means an agricultural worker who is bound by 
custom or contract or otherwise to work in the agricultural land 
of the landowner .* The Bill also contains provisions to protect 
the interests of workers who, due to reasons beyond their control, 
could not A/ork for their traditional land owners in the previous 
agricultural season or \/ho might have taken up alternative 
employment for some part of the current agricultural season. A 
land o\mer can engage a worker from outside the priority 
categories only when his total requirements exceeds the number 
coiitalied in these categories. 

* The terra *land owner*, in the B13-1 refers to person in 
cultivating possession of land, whether an owner, 
tenant or mortgagee ^ 



Several features of this novel provision in the 
Bill deserve to be noted. First, the provision does not 
curtail the freedom or mobility of worker to seek alternative 
jobs. Second, the security sou-^ht to be conferred is 
respect to employment on specified land which implies that 
sale or transfer of land would not interrupt employment. Third, 
the provision is important as an essential compleaent to the 
Bill’s objective of regulation of wages; this can be seen from 
the fact that a land owner cannot evade payment of ’prescribed 
wages* either by engaging a new hand willing to work on lov/er 
wages or by a notional transfer of land. The provision should 
also strengthen the hands of workers and their unions in 
insisting on payment of ’prescribed wages* and, thus stimulate 
the emergence of.workers organisations. Fourth, an undesirable 
consequence of the provision could be an increase in the number 
of agricultural workers remaining openl5'' unemployed due to 
the security of employment enjoyed by a part of the labour 
force in agriculture. 3h a sense, this would represent not 
so much an overall increase in unemployment as coming out 
into open of widespread under-employmont of agricultural 
workerscoexlsting with and caused by lack of security of 
employment. Fifth, this likely increase in open unemployment 
vrouH.l^be a signal that attempts to regulate w’ages and 
employment conditions in agriculture need to go along with 
schemes offering guaranteed employment to those unable 
to find v/ork in the labour market in agriculture. 
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4, Fixation of Working Hours 

The Bill provides that no adult worker shall be 
required to v;ork for more than 8 hours a day and no adolescent or 
child for more than 6 hours a day. It also provides that no 
worker shall v/’ork for more than 4 hours before he has had an 
interval for rest for at least half an hour. Excepting 
harvesting and related operations, hours of work put in by a 
worker in excess of normal working hours in a day shall be paid 
at twice his ordinary rates of wages. 

5, Ftovldent Fund 

This fund is to be administered by a Board in 
accordance with a scheme to be framed by the Government, The 
Board will consist of equal number of representatives of 
agricultural workers, of land owners and of the Government, The 
land ovrner shall pay contribution to the Fund at the rate of 6 
per cent of t‘*^e wages paid by him and an equal contribution shall 
be paid by the worker. The amount of provident fund standing to 
the credit of a worker shall not be capable of being assigned 
or charged and shall not be liable to attachment for any debt or 
liability incurred by the worker, 

6, Other Provisions 

The Bill lays down that every local authority shall 
maintain a register of agricultural workers residing \/ithin its 
jurisdiction. It also requires every land owner to keep 
prescribed registers and records relating to his workers. The 
Bill provides for stiff penalties and punishment, including 
imprisonment upto six months, for noncompliance with or 
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contravention of the requlrGaents imposed by the 
legislation on the landovmer, 

7. Exemption 

The Bill does not apply to plantations T^rhich are 
covered by the Plantations Labour Act. It also exempts small 
cultivators holding upto one hectare of land from provisions 
relating to security of employment, provident fund, fixation 
of working hours and maintenance of registers and records; 
however, they are not exempted from payment of ^prescribed 
wages*. For the purpose of this exemption, the total land 
held by a cultivator, including the land in the name of his 
wife and unmarried minor children, is to be talcen into 
account. 



